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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


SIGNIFICANT improvement in employment oppor- 
tunities in many parts of the country, which may 
be attributed in large part to activities connected 
with national defense, was reflected in operations 
under the employment security program during 
August. Unemployment benefits for the month 
amounted to $51.7 million, a decrease of 7.2 per- 
cent from the amount for July. Administrative 
factors involving statutory limitations on the 
duration of benefit payments within specified 
benefit years also contributed to the decrease. 
August payments represented compensation to a 
weekly average of 1.1 million claimants for 
slightly more than 5 million weeks of total and 
partial unemployment. Substantial decreases also 
were reported by most States in the volume of 
continued claims received. Reductions were re- 
ported for all but 10 jurisdictions and amounted 
to 19 percent for the country as a whole. 

More than 280,000 private placements were 
made during August, an increase of 8 percent from 
the number for July. The total was 10 percent 
above that for August 1939, which had been the 
highest for that month in the history of the United 
States Employment Service. In addition to pri- 
vate placements, 50,000 public placements and 
167,000 supplemental placements were made dur- 
ing August. Applications for employment re- 
ceived during the month decreased by 9.1 percent 
from the total for July; the active file of persons 
registered for work declined by 6.3 percent to a 
total of 5.2 million as of August 31. 


PayMENTs to recipients of public assistance and 
earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs in the continental United States in- 
creased 2 percent in August, to a total of about 
$258.4 million. Increases were reported for all 
types of work-program earnings and assistance 
payments with the exception of general relief 
extended to cases from State and local funds, 
which declined by 1.6 percent. General relief 


payments amounted to $32.6 million for August 
and accounted for only 13 percent of the combined 
total of public assistance payments and work- 
program earnings. for the month. 

Total obligations for assistance and earnings in 
August of this year declined almost 7 percent 
from the total for August 1939. The reductions 
exerting the greatest influence on the total 
occurred in general relief, with a decline of almost 
15 percent; in the amount earned on projects 
of the Work Projects Administration, which 
moved downward 13 percent; and in total earn- 
ings on other Federal work and construction 
projects, which declined 7 percent. 


LEGISLATION designed to protect the social insur- 
ance benefit rights of workers during periods of 
military serviee or training was recommended by 
President Roosevelt in a message to the Congress 
on September 14. The text of the President’s 
message follows: 

“The social gains of recent years, including in- 
surance and other benefit rights, must be preserved 
unimpaired. The National Guard legislation, 
which I recently approved, contained provisions 
evidencing this policy in connection with benefit 
rights of workers who are called into active service, 
and a similar provision is contained in pending 
selective-service legislation. 

“T recommend to the Congress early considera- 
tion of the problems thus recognized and enact- 
ment of the necessary legislation incident to pre- 
serving insurance protection under the Social 
Security Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
to facilitate State action under the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program. 

“The agencies administering the Federal acts 
have been considering the needed technical changes 
to meet these problems and are now ready to fur- 
nish recommendations to the Congress in this 
connection.” 








AN AMENDMENT to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act was effected by a provision of the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940, approved October 8, 1940. 
Under the amendment employers are permitted 
credit against the Federal unemployment tax for 
the calendar years 1936, 1937, or 1938 for con- 
tributions paid by them under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws at any time before the 
sixtieth day after the date of enactment of the 
act. If an employer has paid the Federal tax 
without the benefit of the credit, a refund based 
on the credit is permitted. A similar provision 
is made for credit against the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax for the calendar year 1939, except that 
the credit allowable is limited to 90 percent of the 
amount which would have been permitted under 
existing law if the tax had been paid on or before 
July 1, 1940. The amendment also provides for 
allowance of credit for taxes paid, without regard 
to the date of payment, if the assets of the tax- 
payer are, at any time within the 59-day period 
following the date of enactment of the act, in the 
custody or control of a receiver, trustee, or other 
fiduciary appointed by, or under the control of, a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act providing for increases in benefit 
rates, reduction of waiting periods, and an increase 
in the maximum duration of benefits were adopted 
in a law approved by President Roosevelt on 
October 10, 1940. The changes made in the act 
will be described in some detail in a later issue of 
the Bulletin. 


Joun G. Winant, Director of the International 
Labor Office and former Chairman of the Social 
Security Board, was one of the speakers at the 
fourth annual meeting of the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies, held in 
Washington October 1-4. “Social Security in a 
World at War’ was the subject of Mr. Winant’s 
address. At the concluding session of the Con- 
ference, Clifford A. Somerville, Chairman, Maine 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, was 
elected to succeed John S. Stump, Jr., of West 
Virginia, as President of the Conference. 

Three reports on experience rating were pre- 
sented to the Conference by its Committee on 
Employer Experience Rating. In a factual re- 


port, adopted unanimously by the Committee, 
the status of experience rating under Federal and 
State legislation was reviewed, methods of meas- 
uring employer experience, of assessing liability 
against employers, and of computing adjusted 
rates were described, and technical operating 
problems were considered. A majority of the 
Committee presented a report evaluating experi- 
ence rating in relation to Federal standards and 
the broad social and economic effects of variable 
unemployment tax rates, and recommending (1) 
appointment of a committee by the Conference 
“to give immediate consideration to the drafting 
of Federal legislation which will establish stand- 
ards . . . as a prerequisite to the granting of addi- 
tional credit to employers whose contribution rates 
are reduced; and (2)... the establishment— 
preferably by congressional action—of a na- 
tional advisory committee, representing labor and 
employer groups, the Federal Security Agency, 
and the State employment security agencies, to 
examine the basic question of whether experience 
rating should be retained as a part of the system 
of unemployment insurance in the United States.” 
Two members of the Committee submitted a mi- 
nority report expressing disagreement with the 
views of the 3-member majority and recommend- 
ing that the Conference take no action favoring 
increased Federal control over State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems or condemning em- 
ployer experience rating. The three reports were 
received by the Conference and may be acted 
upon by the membership at a later time. 

The Conference adopted several resolutions re- 
lating to administrative problems and arrange- 
ments. The Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference was instructed to “study, and recommend, 
in collaboration with the Social Security Board, 
the preservation of wage credits to all workers 
who enter the military establishment.” It was 
further resolved that the Conference “inform the 
Social Security Board, the Federal Security 
Agency, and the National Defense Commission 
that the several States are able and ready to 
undertake new administrative responsibilities 
which may arise from the extension and develop- 
ment of the employment security program in the 
respective States whether for national defense or 
otherwise.” 
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AUSTRIAN EXPERIENCE WITH RETRAINING TO MEET 
LABOR-MARKET NEEDS 


ARNOLD STEINBACH * 


Current interest in training programs in connection with defense activities in the United 
States makes timely a review of Austrian experience with retraining. Although the industrial 
situation confronting Austria at the close of the last war was entirely different from that in this 
country at the present time, the experience outlined should be of value to persons interested in, or 
engaged in determining policies concerning, training programs in the United States. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION ERA following the last World 
War led to substantial changes in the distribution 
of industry in Austria. The significant factors 
bringing about this shift were the disruption of 
economic relations with parts of the former Austro- 
Hungarian empire which were separated from the 
new Austria, and the prohibition, provided in the 
treaty of St. Germain, of the manufacture in 
Austria of certain products, such as airplanes, 
arms, and munitions. Many factories were closed 
because of these interdictions. The nationalistic 
drive for isolation and self-sufficiency led to the re- 
moval of other factories to one or the other of the 
successor states and to the erection of tariff bar- 
riers. For similar reasons, new factories were es- 
tablished in Austria, particularly in the sugar, glass, 
and porcelain industries. 

Moreover, political and economic changes in 
Europe caused large-scale migrations of workers 
into and out of post-war Austria. Many clerical 
workers and government employees returned to 
Vienna, already overcrowded with clerical per- 
sonnel who had been dismissed when many in- 
dustrial concerns transferred their managerial 
offices to the capitals of the successor states in 
which their plants were situated. On the other 
hand, a number of indispensable skilled workers 
migrated to the new states in which their mother 
tongue was predominant. 

There was thus an unsatisfied demand for 
skilled labor in certain occupations and a large 
army of unemployed persons who could not be 
placed. The generation of workers whose ap- 
prenticeship extended into the war period and 

*Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division. This 
study is based on the experience of the Vienna district employment security 
agency, of which the author was formerly director. Some of the material has 
been obtained from Forchheimer, Karl, “‘Die Vorschriften iiber Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung,”’ Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung in Oesterreich, Vol. 6, 1932, and 


from the Mitteilungen der Industriellen Bezirkskommission Wien, a weekly 
bulletin published by the Vienna district agency. 
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immediately thereafter lacked sufficient training 
for skilled occupations. Since basic raw mate- 
rials were not available during the war, substi- 
tutes had to be used in the production of various 
articles, and there was little variety in production 
for private purposes. Furthermore, the concen- 
tration of industry in preparation of materials 
related to the war prevented training of appren- 
tices in diversified lines of production. Their 
training was further hampered by the fact that 
most of the qualified teachers in the vocational 
schools as well as the workers who usually super- 
vised the apprentices were drafted for military 
service. 

Many of the demobilized soldiers had served 
in the Army for 5 or more years or even, in some 
instances, for a continuous period of more than 
8 years.' Not only their skill but also their inter- 
est in their previous occupations was almost en- 
tirely lost because of their long absence from their 
regular jobs. 

Death and disablement of the young skilled 
workers during the war forced industry to rely 
mostly on aged labor. The number of these ex- 
perienced older workers, however, was diminished 
each year by natural causes, and the younger gen- 
eration did not furnish proportionate replacements. 
The chief danger in this situation was the fact that 
the gradual loss of qualified labor might cause a 
shrinkage of production. 

Austria had, over the period 1919-28, a popula- 
tion of about 6.5 million, of which roughly one- 
third was concentrated in Vienna and its environs. 
About 1 million workers were covered by the 
unemployment insurance system. During 1919 
the number of beneficiaries reached 186,000. 


1 Three years of military service before the beginning of the war, 4 years of 
war service, and 1 year or more with the People’s Army, which had been set 
up after the creation of post-war Austria. 











This figure fell to 8,000 in 1921 as a result of the 
boom accompanying inflation. After this period 
of artificial prosperity, Austria entered a period of 
long-continued unemployment. The number of 
beneficiaries—the most reliable indicator of the 
relative volume of unemployment over the years 
following 1921—reached a peak in 1931, when 
_ 334,000 persons were in receipt of benefits at one 
time. While in the years immediately after 1918, 
two-thirds of all Austrian unemployed workers 
were centered in the district of Vienna, this propor- 
tion was reversed by 1928. 


The Need for a Retraining Program 


Vocational training for young people by means 
of apprenticesbip and correlated school courses 
was a recognized part of the educational system of 
pre-war Austria. The Austrian Trade Regula- 
tions (Oesterreichische Gewerbe-Ordnung) provided 
for compulsory apprenticeship in all skilled trades 
for periods varying from 2 to 4 years. Employers 
were required to send their apprentices for a few 
hours each week to certain theoretical courses 
related to their trades. These courses were organ- 
ized by the school authorities. 

When the apprentice successfully passed his 
examination at the end of the apprenticeship 
period, he became a journeyman. Additional 
opportunities for training were afforded the latter 
by employers’ institutions, such as the chamber of 
commerce, trade associations, and employees’ 
unions. Fees were often charged for admission to 
these courses. Many of the training courses 
provided by the employers’ organizations were 
designed to prepare journeymen for the examina- 
tion prerequisite to establishing an independent 
enterprise as a master craftsman. Similar 
courses were introduced by the trade-unions, 
which were motivated to some extent by a desire 
to strengthen the bargaining power of their 
members as well as to improve their possibilities of 
promotion. During the pre-war period unem- 
ployed workers were admitted to these courses for 
employed workers, frequently with the advantage 
of scholarships or lower rates. 

It soon became apparent, however, that exist- 
ing training facilities could not meet the needs of 
Austria in the post-war period. The unemploy- 
ment insurance law, which went into effect in May 
1920, contained a provision authorizing the em- 
ployment offices to assign unemployed workers to 
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a technical school, a suitable plant, or any other 
suitable institution for retraining purposes for not 
more than 30 weeks. This assignment was to be 
made when suitable employment could not be 
found for an unemployed worker because he 
lacked the knowledge and ability necessary to 
perform the duties required in his occupation or 
another suitable occupation. Refusal to accept 
this vocational training or willful failure to profit 
from such education, once started, constituted 
sufficient grounds to disqualify the individual from 
the receipt of benefits for 12 weeks (later reduced 
to 8 weeks). 

Even these provisions failed to cope with the 
growing need for large-scale retraining. The 
various public and private technical schools were 
unable to adjust themselves to the special needs of 
unemployed workers. Furthermore, it was felt 
unwise to rely on retraining in factories. The 
Vienna district employment security agency 
(Industrielle Bezirkskommission Wien)? became 
convinced that the only satisfactory way of pro- 
viding suitable retraining for the bulk of the 
unemployed workers was by establishing special 
retraining courses under its own jurisdiction. 
Such a program, however, required a substantial 
regular appropriation, and the unemployment 
insurance law of 1920 had failed to provide a 
method for obtaining such funds. Moreover, no 
funds were available in the budgets of the employ- 
ment offices, which were administered at this time 
by municipalities, trade-unions, or employers’ 
organizations. 

In spite of these serious handicaps, the district 
agency rented barracks and initiated retraining 
courses for metal workers. The agency was aided 
by the employers’ and workers’ organizations in 
this trade, which voluntarily supplied both money 
and used equipment. When this venture proved 
successful, the Federal Ministry of Social Admin- 
istration (Ministerium fiir Soziale Verwaltung) 
made a special grant for extending the retraining 
program to all occupations. 


The success achieved by the program in meeting 
the demands for skilled workers resulted in an 





2 Similar to the State employment security agency in the United States. 
The agency was in charge of unemployment insurance, placement service, 
retraining of unemployed workers, vocational guidance, and other functions 
for its district, which included Vienna proper, with about 14 local offices, 
and Lower Austria, with about 10. It was administered jointly by repre- 
sentatives of employers’ and workers’ organizations appointed by the 
Federal Ministry for Social Administration, to which it was responsible. 
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amendment to the unemployment insurance act 
in 1923 whereby the general contribution levied a 
year earlier for the maintenance of the public 
employment offices could be used also for financing 
retraining and vocational guidance. 

It is necessary to distinguish clearly between 
training, as performed in the course of regular 
education or work, and retraining. Generally 
speaking, training is a problem of vocational edu- 
cation for youth; retraining applies primarily to 
adults, i. e., to individuals who have already com- 
pleted their customary schooling, insofar as the 
requirements of a particular occupation or trade 
are concerned, but who need additional training 
for one reason or another. This retraining may, 
in a narrow sense, be “refresher” training or addi- 
tional training in the same type of skill; or, in a 
broader sense, it may mean training in a different 
field. The first type of retraining is useful when 
workers have lost their skill because of unemploy- 
ment or employment in a different type of work. 
The second type becomes necessary when changes 
in the location and technological structure of 
industries have made certain occupations obsolete. 


The Austrian Approach to Retraining 


Many European countries have established re- 
training courses in order to educate adults, to pro- 
vide relief, and to check abuses of the unemploy- 
ment compensation systems. One of these ob- 
jectives, or a combination of them, was more influ- 
ential in the development of retraining programs 
than the desire to train workers for placement 
purposes. 

Recognition of the need for specific retraining 
courses arose in Vienna, however, almost entirely 
in connection with the placement of workers. 
When openings could not be filled, an investiga- 
tion was made to discover why there was a dearth 
of qualified applicants. Investigation frequently 
showed that candidates who claimed to be qualified 
for particular occupations lacked the technical 
knowledge required for referral. The immediate 
needs of the labor market were not, however, the 
only factors influencing the establishment of re- 
training courses. Many of the courses were set up 
in anticipation of a future demand for qualified 
workers—in occupations affected by anticipated 
style changes, for example. 

Courses were also given to young workers who 
were dismissed after an apprenticeship in a small, 
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poorly equipped establishment. These workers 
needed further training before they could be re- 
ferred to large factories, which set higher standards 
of skill. Failure to provide such retraining would 
have resulted in the permanent reduction of many 
of these persons to the status of unskilled workers. 
In addition to the economic waste inherent in such 
a situation, a future shortage of skilled workers 
would often have ensued, as older workers retired 
from the labor market. Steps were taken to 
eliminate the need for retraining courses by point- 
ing out to the vocational authorities the deficien- 
cies of basic training. 

While the situation in the labor market justified 
the organization of retraining courses, the scope 
and design of the course depended upon the avail- 
ability of a sufficient number of prospective train- 
ees and some assurance of suitable openings in 
the trade after the training period. Finally, the 
training had to be limited to courses that could 
be completed within a comparatively short period, 
since the worker could not easily accept work 
while in attendance. For this reason the maxi- 
mum period for such courses was generally limited 
to 6-12 weeks. 

Although adult education is not concerned 
specifically with unemployed workers, it can be 
applied on a much larger scale to that group, 
particularly during periods of industrial depression. 

Some of the adult education courses in Austria 
were of a vocational character. For instance, 
courses in languages proved of marked value to 
waiters,‘ as did mathematics courses to mechanics. 
While it was hoped that placement would be 
facilitated in the long run by the higher educa- 
tional standards of the unemployed workers, this 
particular type of training was not designed to 
meet an immediate demand for skilled labor. 

The adult education courses were conducted 
under the auspices of those institutions whose 
functions were entirely educational and could 
thus be organized on a much larger scale and more 
inexpensively than the regular retraining courses. 
Nevertheless, the district agency, through its 
retraining department, cooperated actively by 
granting subsidies for certain courses or by extend- 


3 According to the law, no apprentice was to be discharged, with certain 
exceptions, before the expiration of 3 months following the successful termina- 
tion of apprenticeship. This provision was designed to prevent employers 
from dismissing apprentices upon completion of apprenticeship, when full 
wages become payable. 

4 These courses must be distinguished from specific language courses for 
waiters (and other special groups) given by the retraining department. 








ing to unemployed workers attending these courses 
the privileges enjoyed by students of regular 
retraining courses, such as exemption from weekly 
registration and the receipt of free streetcar tickets 
for transportation to and from the course. The 
district office was also interested in such courses 
because they kept unemployed workers off the 
streets. 

When large numbers of workers became unem- 
ployed and it was impossible to predict the dura- 
tion of their unemployment, many private organ- 
izations sought means of combating the physical 
and mental dangers of prolonged idleness. De- 
mands were made of the retraining department of 
the district agency that training courses for unem- 
ployed workers be established as a relief measure. 
It was felt that such courses could provide recre- 
ational facilities and an outlet in an integrated 
program to reduce the dangers of idleness and of 
possible antisocial attitudes which prolonged 
unemployment might foster. 

Two general proposals for organizing such 
courses were made, neither of which was accepted 
after some experimenting. One proposal was to 
organize the courses along occupational lines, so 
that skilled workers might practice their trades 
and at the same time render services to other 
unemployed workers. The other proposal was to 
set up general courses in which every unemployed 
worker at his volition could gain basic knowledge 
of certain trades, such as sewing, knitting, shoe 
repairing, or cooking, and thus perform for him- 
self certain services for which he otherwise would 
have had to pay. Most of these courses required 
workshops, which would have made the courses 
somewhat resemble the retraining courses estab- 
lished for placement purposes. 

The demand for the establishment of retraining 
courses as a relief measure was met to a certain 
extent when a law concerning voluntary labor 
service (Freiwilliger Arbeitsdienst) was enacted on 
August 18, 1932. This law was designed to pro- 
mote the voluntary labor of unemployed workers 
at useful projects, if the projects were conducted 
by public authorities or nonprofit private organiza- 
tions. Many of these projects were therefore 
somewhat in the nature of public works. The 
district office was authorized to continue benefit 
payments to unemployed workers who volunteered 
for such work. If it was necessary for the workers 
to live at the project, the benefit payments were 
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discontinued and the district agency granted lump 
sums to the organization in charge to be used for 
board and lodging. Among such courses in prog- 
ress in 1933 were courses in sewing, clothes repair- 
ing, shoe repairing,’ nursing, and cooking. Some 
of these projects were organized to provide sery- 
ices to needy people; others to provide basic 
knowledge of several utilitarian skills in order to 
enable unemployed workers to perform these tasks 
for themselves. 

Specific retraining courses as a means of check- 
ing abuses were organized in those seasonal indus- 
tries where home work was customary and where 
availability for work and willingness to work could 
not be effectively checked either by the offer of a 
job or by individual investigation. For example, 
a millinery course was started each spring to which 
all those millinery workers who continued to 
receive benefits were assigned. If the course 
continued for more than a few weeks, it was 
attended only by a few of the old or physically 
handicapped millinery workers. Previously sev- 
eral hundreds of workers had continued to receive 
unemployment benefits over a long period, despite 
the seasonal upswing. 


Organization of the Program 


The central retraining department, established 
within the district agency, was in charge of the 
retraining of unemployed workers. The duties 
of the department included selection and super- 
vision of courses; provision of buildings and equip- 
ment; selection of teachers; approval of course 
programs; cooperation with other organizations 
(educational institutions, employers’ associations, 
and trade-unions) which were willing to sponsor 
retraining courses or offered special low rates to 
unemployed workers in their regular courses; 
recognition of courses conducted by other organiza- 
tions as retraining courses in the meaning of the 
unemployment insurance law;* examination of ap- 
plicants in cooperation with the departments of 
placement, unemployment insurance, and psycho- 
technics;? assignment of unemployed workers 


‘ Distinct from the shoe-repairing course given by the retraining depart- 
ment to meet the demand for well-trained shoe-repair workers. 

* Official recognition allowed certain privileges to unemployed participants, 
such as free streetcar fare and exemption from weekly registration at the em- 
ployment office. 

? Psychotechnics was the term used in Austria for the science dealing with 
the application of psychological techniques in testing the aptitude of human 
beings for various occupations and the adaptability of machines to use by 
human beings. 
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to courses; purchase of equipment and material 
for retraining courses; calculation of prices for 
course products; issuance of certificates attesting 
to the degree of skill attained by those who 
attended the courses. 

A workshop was attached to each occupational 
employment office * in or near the same building 
whenever possible. The managers of these offices 
served also as the supervisors of the retraining 
workshops, subject, of course, to the general super- 
vision of the retraining department. The dis- 
tribution of supervisory functions between the 
retraining department and the manager varied 
among the offices according to the ability of the 
manager to initiate and develop appropriate re- 
training methods. The close attachment of the 
workshops to the employment offices had advan- 
tages for both placement and retraining. The 
knowledge and experience of the placement per- 
sonnel could be utilized immediately in planning 
and establishing the necessary retraining courses. 
The employment offices could use the workshop 
equipment for testing the abilities of individual 
workers. Furthermore, workers who had been 
out of work for a long time, or well-qualified work- 
ers who needed a short “‘brushing up,’”’ could use 
the workshop to improve their speed and effici- 
ency before being referred to an employer. 

Retraining in courses was found to be preferable 
to retraining by employers. Exceptions to this 
principle will be discussed later in connection with 
retraining in plants. Organized training in classes 
conducted by experts was generally less expensive 
and more effective than individual retraining by 
employers. 

The courses lasted from 1 to 12 weeks, with 12 
as the generally accepted maximum duration. 
Courses covering a longer period were sometimes 
approved in depression periods, when the longer 
average duration of unemployment warranted the 
establishment of retraining courses which needed 
more than 12 weeks to cover the subject. These 
longer courses were frequently established for 
white-collar workers, among whom the average 
duration of unemployment was particularly long. 
There was general agreement among all exponents 
of retraining, however, that, with certain minor 

* The employment offices in Vienna proper, which were the most impor- 
tant in the Vienna district, were broken down along industrial lines. Thus 


separate offices were established for metal workers, wood workers, shoe 
workers, clothing workers, et cetera. 
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exceptions, long-term courses should be handled by 
educational organizations as a part of their general 
program rather than by the retraining department 
itself. 

The workers attended the courses 5 days a week 
for 5 hours a day. When placement opportunities 
were unusually good, the daily working time was 
occasionally extended to 8 hours, at the urgent 
request of those attending, in order to shorten the 
training period. 

Admission to the various courses was usually on 
a voluntary basis, although the department could 
make compulsory assignments, mainly to check 
availability for or willingness to work. Com- 
pulsory assignments had to be made occasionally 
in the case of young unemployed workers whose 
apprenticeship training had been deficient. These 
workers often preferred various forms of recreation 
to training, an attitude adjudged tantamount to 
unwillingness to work, because the placement 
service could not place such workers in the skill 
for which they had registered unless they received 
specific retraining. 

In spite of the voluntary nature of these courses, 
absence or misconduct connected with the course 
was likely to cause disqualification from receipt of 
benefits for a certain period. 

The training courses were open to all unem- 
ployed workers regardless of their eligibility for 
benefits. Those who were eligible were allowed to 
receive benefits during any period of training 
which was approved by the proper authorities. 
None of these workers, however, received any ad- 
ditional allowance, although many of the courses 
required physically strenuous work. The only 
specific advantage offered was free transportation 
on the municipal streetcars to and from the work- 
shops. In the tailoring and dressmaking courses 
the workers were often allowed to bring their own 
material and make garments for themselves. 

Teachers, instructors, and foremen were ap- 
pointed on a temporary basis and were selected 
generally from the rank and file of those actually 
engaged in the practical work of the plants. Only 
a few teachers of the basic theoretical courses had 
a more or less permanent tenure. Instructors for 
short courses dealing with the manufacture of 
products resulting from changes in fashion or 
similar causes were frequently borrowed from 
employers for short periods. The employer’s co- 





operation was motivated to a considerable extent 
by self-interest, since he was directly concerned 
with getting properly retrained workers before the 
beginning of the season. 

During the early stages of the retraining pro- 
gram, available barracks left over from the war 
were adapted to the needs of the courses. Since 
no appropriations for equipment were available 
at this period, most of the necessary equipment 
was acquired through the donation of used ma- 
chines and materials by friendly employers. Once 
it was no longer necessary to rely on these gifts, 
however, because of the compulsory contributions 
levied on employers and workers, the ultimate 
aim of a model workshop was more nearly 
approached. 

The friendly reception of these courses by the 
general public brought about a further develop- 
ment. Many producers who were interested in 
the sale of new types of machines agreed to lend 
them to the retraining department, which in turn 
obligated itself to train particular groups of un- 
employed workers in their operation. Employers’ 
organizations also contributed machinery. 

Part of the needed equipment was produced in 
the courses themselves through cooperation among 
the various specialized workshops. Thus the 
woodworkers’ workshop provided stools needed for 
the courses taken by white-collar workers, while 
students of accounting made the calculations 
necessary for the production of goods in other 
courses. 


Advisory Committees 


At least one advisory committee on training, 
which was allowed to use judgment independent 
of the district employment security agency, was 
set up for each industrial employment office in 
Vienna proper. In a few cases advisory commit- 
tees for subdivision of occupations within the 
same office were established. 

The advisory committees, consisting usually of 
two employers and two workers, passed on the 
need for new courses, program of new courses, 
selection of teachers, supply of equipment and 
material, and disposal of finished goods. In only 
a few instances did conflicts of interest between the 
representatives of the employers and of the workers 
appear. In most cases in which there were di- 
vergencies of opinion as to the need and direction 
of training, the delegate from the retraining de- 





partment was able to reconcile the conflicting 
points of view. 


Utilization of Products 


For many courses the disposal of finished prod- 
ucts constituted a rather serious problem. In a 
few cases the raw materials could be recovered for 
further use. Bricks necessary for teaching certain 
types of construction, for example, were easily 
recovered at the end of a particular project. When 
such conversion involved a serious loss of time and 
material, however, either of two alteratives could 
be followed: the goods could be considered worth- 
less and sold at a loss, or an attempt could be 
made to recover the entire value of the material 
and overhead costs involved. Several courses used 
expensive material, such as leather and fine wood, 
and unless a substantial portion of the cost of 
the materials could be recovered, it would have 
been almost impossible to continue conducting 
such courses. It was necessary, in most cases, to 
avoid selling the products in the open market, 
since maintenance of good public relations pre- 
cluded competition with employers. 

When, however, the number of products to be 
sold was so small that the danger of employer 
opposition was slight, the retraining department 
was authorized to encourage orders from inter- 
ested persons so that the disposal of the finished 
article might be assured at the beginning of the 
course. This device was used, for example, in 
the cabinetmaking course, where, in addition to 
preparing scrap wood, the applicant participated 
in constructing different types of furniture. The 
purchasers of this furniture were required to 
supply their own raw material and to pay a reason- 
able overhead charge. Although the purchaser 
would probably receive a fine piece of work per- 
formed under expert supervision, he was never- 
theless running the risk of receiving an article with 
minor defects. He knew, furthermore, that the 
delivery of the order might be considerably 
delayed and that his actual saving for accepting 
these risks and inconveniences would be rather 
small. 

Courses in which the regular training involved 
production of a large number of finished articles 
presented other problems. Although attempts 
were made to dispose of such products by selling 
them either to employees of the agency or to 
unemployed workers, attacks by the guilds led to 
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the disposal of these goods under the guidance of 
the occupational advisory committee. 

The procedure established by these committees 
varied considerably. In some cases finished 
products were offered to the proper guild at a price 
which covered the cost of the raw material and the 
prorated overhead costs. In the case of leather 
goods, for example, the employers’ organization, 
after paying a lump sum, assumed full responsi- 
bility for further disposal of the finished goods. 
The products of the millinery course, on the other 
hand, were usually sold to the employees of the 
district employment security office at prices which 
included cost of materials and production. This 
practice was accepted by the employer guild and 
the labor organizations because the output of this 
course was relatively small. A special method of 
eliminating the need for disposing of course prod- 
ucts was used in the retraining course for shoe- 
repair workers. These workers practiced on shoes 
which unemployed workers were allowed to offer 
for repair. Special precautions were taken to pre- 
vent abuse of this repair service by restricting each 
unemployed worker to one repair during a given 
period. The repair was noted on his identification 
card as well as his claim card, and the total number 
of repair certificates which each local employment 
office should issue was limited. 


Coverage and Cost of the Program 


The accompanying table indicates the extent of 
the training program of the Vienna district agency 
from 1923 to 1928. After 1928 the courses 
attracted at least 5,000 to 6,000 unemployed 
workers annually. The annual average number of 
unemployed workers receiving benefits ranged 
from 80,000 to 120,000 over most of the period 
from 1923 to 1937. 

The ratio of trainees to the total number of 
benefit recipients varied greatly from occupation 
to occupation; for example, it was many times 
greater for white-collar workers than for metal 
workers while cabinetmakers and leather workers 
occupied intermediate positions. 

The large proportion of white-collar workers 
taking these courses was due to a number of 
factors. During this period white-collar workers 
were affected by technological changes to a greater 
extent than any of the other groups, because of 
the widespread introduction of machines for cler- 
ical work. Secondly, many were required to per- 
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Table 1.—Extent of the training program, Vienna 
district employment security agency, 1923-28 
































Number of— Total expenditures | Cost per trainee 
Year 
Courses | Trainees | Schillings} Dollars ' | Schillings) Dollars ' 

a 34 769 () (4) (0) @ 
19243_______ 110 3, 369 19, 635 2,749 5.8 0. 82 
1 te 133 3, 317 191, — 26, 856 57.8 8.09 
1926 4_____ : 215 4,740 | 384,730 53, 862 81.2 11. 37 
= ; 253 5, 467 290, 000 40, 600 53.0 7.42 
) 154 2, 860 135,000 18, 900 47.2 6. 61 

1 An Austrian schilling equaled about 14 cents during this 

3 Employer associations and trade-unions provided and —_ 


ment; instructors were paid from various funds. After 1923 a special account. 
was established for retraining. 


3 In 1924 a large part of the costs (particularly rent and equipment) was 
pee employers’ and workers’ organizations; no figures are readily 
a 

‘ The comparatively high cost per trainee was due to the relatively greater 
expenditures for equipment. 

First 6 months of the year only. 


Source: Die Industrielle Bezirkskommission Wien, Landesbehérde Far 
Arbeitsvermittlung, Und Ihre Arbeitsdmter, 1918-1928, p. 52. 


form only a limited type of work (for instance, 
filing) and lost their ability to perform other 
clerical tasks, such as bookkeeping or stenography. 
When such workers lost their jobs after a long 
spell of employment, it was almost impossible to 
place them unless they were retrained in several 
clerical skills. Furthermore, it was possible to 
provide a greater variety of courses for white- 
collar workers at a substantially lower cost. It 
is also possible that a desire to counteract the 
tendency among such workers to break away from 
the general unemployment compensation fund 
and pool their own risks may have been one of 
the factors responsible for making extensive re- 
training facilities available to them. 

In 1923, 29.6 percent of all trainees were less 
than 20 years old; in 1928 this group constituted 
43.9 percent. Those over 40 years of age de- 
creased from 10.4 percent of the total in 1923 to 
3.1 percent in 1928. The shift in age groups 
resulted from changed economic conditions in 
Austria during this period. In the first years after 
the World War, all age groups were almost equally 
affected by the extreme post-war dislocation. By 
1928 the retirement of older workers, particularly 
in white-collar occupations, without replacement 
by younger workers was a major reason for the 
concentration of unemployment in the lower age 
brackets. 

To give a more detailed picture of the activities 
of the retraining department of the district agency 
and an idea of the growth of the program, two 
reports, one for October 27, 1928, and the other for 
October 31, 1937, are summarized. 





On October 27, 1928, 58 courses were in process, 
with an enrollment of 855 workers. Forty-two 
courses were operated by the retraining depart- 
ment, while 16 were conducted by various other 
organizations closely cooperating with the depart- 
ment. Eighteen of the 42 courses conducted by 
the retraining department were given for white- 
collar workers and covered such subjects as 
shorthand, typing, stenotypy, salesmanship, Eng- 
lish for salespersons, English correspondence, 
operation of calculating machines, railroad freight 
routes and charges,’ cost estimates, clerical work, 
drafting, and business management. The enroll- 
ment in these 18 courses was 452. Other courses 
accommodated building workers, painters, tailors 
and dressmakers, feather workers (on hats), 
beauty-parlor operators, compositors, printers, 
printing-machine feeders, cabinetmakers, machin- 
ists, metal turners, makers of optical instruments 
and lenses, shoemakers and shoe-repair workers, 
block and die cutters (for shoes), fancy leather- 
goods workers, leather-pattern cutters, bag makers, 
leather-machine stitchers, gardeners, tricycle de- 
livery drivers, cooks, and domestic service. 

On October 31, 1937, 80 courses with an enroll- 
ment of 1,176 workers were in process. Thirty- 
three of these courses were operated by the retrain- 
ing department and 39 were directed by other 
cooperating organizations; the remaining 8 were 
plant retraining courses and reported an enroll- 
ment of 83. Of the 1,176 trainees, 138 were 
placed before the expiration of the training period. 


Specific Problems Encountered by the Retrain- 
ing Department 


Retraining in the plants.—Suggestions for re- 
training workers in industrial plants were ap- 
proached cautiously by the retraining department, 
although some of the arguments advanced in 
favor of such courses were convincing. It was 
argued in favor of plant retraining that expendi- 
tures for room, equipment, and instructors could 
be avoided ; there was more reason to expect subse- 
quent employment of workers undergoing training 
in plants; the employer’s interest in obtaining well- 
trained workers guaranteed satisfactory results; 
and employers would become more friendly 

® An important subject in Europe, because of the great number of countries 
with different tariffs. A well-qualified clerk was able to reduce the cost of 
freight tariffs by using the proper railroad lines. 


10 In addition, there were 56 cases in which special individual arrangements 
had been made for training with private employers. 
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toward the unemployment insurance system, 
since they could see direct benefits for the contri- 
butions paid. 

On the other hand, the retraining department 
felt that there was great danger that many em- 
ployers would attempt to use plant retraining 
schemes to obtain unfair advantages over their 
competitors. Thus, if there were no genuine 
shortage of skilled labor in a given industry, 
retraining subsidies to a particular employer 
would enable him to expand his scale of operation 
and, consequently, reduce that of his competitors. 
A specific example may be cited: at the beginning 
of one winter season the owner of a coal company 
suggested that about 500 unemployed white-collar 
workers be trained as salesmen. He argued that 
these men could learn the job while working for 
him and also that the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund would benefit, since he was willing to 
retain the most efficient at the termination of their 
training period. The period within which benefits 
were received was thus to be used to adjust the 
men to their new jobs. An investigation of the 
situation disclosed that all the other coal companies 
together did not employ as many as 500 sales- 
men. Approval of the plan by the retraining 
department would have enabled one employer to 
obtain a considerable competitive advantage over 
his rivals with no risk to him, since the training 
salary was being paid by the unemployment com- 
pensation fund. This and similar suggestions 
were turned down. The unemployment insurance 
fund would have taken a double loss had such 
projects been encouraged: benefits would have 
been paid not only to the workers who were being 
trained but also to the skilled workers of the other 
employers who would have lost their jobs when 
their employers’ volume of production was reduced. 

The retraining department also feared that 
some employers might frequently feign the need 
for retraining courses when they really wanted 
new workers, regardless of the workers’ need for 
retraining beyond a short period of adjustment to 
the new job. Thus it was felt that, if the right of 
employers to set up retraining courses was recog- 
nized, there would always be danger that possible 
abuses might more than offset the economies 
claimed for plant retraining. 

To avoid undesirable results, experience indi- 
cated that certain conditions should be fulfilled 
before retraining in a plant was approved, partic- 
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ularly if a canvass of the situation showed that 
the need for subsidized retraining was question- 
able. Before considering the establishment of a 
training course, the retraining department made 
certain that it was unable to supply from existing 
registers or to train without undue cost a sufficient 
number of qualified workers in the occupations in 
question; that the proposed program would cover 
a comparatively large number of workers; that 
the employer was unable to finance the retraining 
course himself; and that the resulting employ- 
ment would not be offset by lay-offs of previously 
employed workers, either in the factory for which 
the retraining program was suggested or elsewhere. 
If these conditions were met, the employer then 
had to sign an agreement designed to protect the 
workers against unfair practices on the part of the 
employer. Such agreements included provisions 
stipulating the duration of training, the amount 
of benefits payable, the payment of wages by the 
employer, the wages to be paid at the termination 
of retraining, safeguards against dismissal for a 
specified period of time, and assurance that the 
regular labor force would not be decreased either 
during or after the training period. 

Although the terms of the agreements signed 
by the employers varied from case to case, certain 
standards were developed. Thus, plant retrain- 
ing was usually limited to a period of 6 weeks. A 
schedule was worked out for benefit payments as 
well as for wages, with benefits decreasing and 
wages increasing as the course progressed. For 
example, the full amount of weekly benefits might 
be required for the first 2 weeks, three-fourths 
of the full amount for the third week, one-half 
for the fourth week, and one-fourth for the fifth 
and sixth weeks. The wages paid by the em- 
ployer in turn might start at one-fourth of the 
full-time weekly wages for that occupation in the 
given establishment, and increase to three-fourths 
of such full-time weekly wages for the last week of 
the training period. The scale of wages to be 
paid to the workers at the end of the retraining 
period was fixed at the customary wage level for 
the occupation in the given establishment. It was 
generally stipulated that the workers would not 
be laid off until at least 6 months following the 
end of the recvaiming period. 

Frequently an individual worker would report 
to the retraining department that a certain em- 
ployer was willing to give him a job if arrange- 
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ments were made to continue his benefits over a 
certain training period. In this case also, since 
such an employer was not necessarily acting out of 
humanitarian motives, the retraining department 
required that certain conditions must be met. 

The more important of the conditions were: 
that a suitable retraining course was not currently 
being conducted or contemplated by either the 
retraining department or some other trustworthy 
organization; that when there was no lack of 
qualified applicants for the position, the prospec- 
tive employer must give reliable assurance that a 
vacancy existed for the particular applicant only— 
a situation occurring frequently, since some em- 
ployers sincerely wished to help particular workers 
who had been unemployed for a long time and 
who would not qualify for the job without a 
thorough retraining; that the worker would other- 
wise be likely to remain unemployed for an in- 
definite period; that he had the basic qualities 
necessary for the proposed retraining; that the 
retraining would probably lead to permanent 
employment in the new occupation; and that the 
retraining was not being used by the employer to 
promote unfair competition with other employers 
or to discharge members of his labor force. Since 
the conditions imposed were relatively stringent, 
few workers’ applications were granted. 

Retraining for agricultural work.—Retraining for 
agricultural work was handled by the agricultural 
employment branch of the district agency with the 
active support of the retraining department. This 
type of retraining was somewhat similar to re- 
training in the plant, since it was performed under 
the exclusive supervision of the employing farmer. 
The agreements concluded with individual farmers 
were similar to apprenticeship agreements. The 
worker was paid and treated by the farmer in 
the same way as any regular agricultural worker. 
For instructing and advising the worker the farmer 
received a cash premium of 90 Austrian schillings " 
at the end of the training period, which lasted 
about 3 months. If the apprenticeship was ended 
before the official expiration of the training period 
and if the farmer was not responsible for the termi- 
nation, he received a proportionate part of the 
premium. As a result of this type of retraining 
in the plant, several thousands of industrial work- 
ers were transferred to agricultural employment. 

Organized metal workers’ opposition.—Retrain- 
~ it About $18 before devaluation of the dollar. 
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ing activities in the metal industry were severely 
handicapped because groups of metal workers of a 
specific skill opposed the training of metal workers 
of lesser or obsolete skills out of fear that bringing 
in new workers would cause a lowering of existing 
wage rates. These small groups were often so 
powerful in the union that many courses which 
were deemed necessary by the retraining depart- 
ment could not be undertaken. The opposition 
of the employed metal workers to the courses 
designed to retrain workers of one occupation for 
another type of metal work reached a peak at a 
time when, according to the district office, several 
hundreds of unemployed metal workers could have 
been placed immediately at the close of a retrain- 
ing period. At this time more than 25 percent 
of the total number of workers engaged in this oc- 
cupation were unemployed; yet no extension of the 
retraining program was possible. 

Similar difficulties developed in other industries, 
but it was possible to convince those who feared 
overcrowding in their particular fields that in the 
long run a well-planned retraining program would 
be advantageous for the individual worker as well 
as for workers in general. It was argued that a 
controlled movement of unemployed workers to 
industries and occupations affected by labor 
shortages would be less likely to lead to over- 
crowding and lower wages than would an attempt 
to maintain an artificial labor scarcity. It was 
also held that such a scarcity of labor might result 
in the transfer of industrial units to locations 
where more skilled workers would be available. 
Furthermore, it was made clear that retraining 
courses might somewhat mitigate the effects of 
technological unemployment. Negotiations with 
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the typographical and lithographical workers’ 
union were conducted along these lines because 
new machines were constantly being introduced 
in these industries. 


The Place of Vocational Guidance in Retraining 


The first year’s experience with the retraining 
courses revealed that many workers did not have 
any special aptitude for the occupation in which 
they had completed their apprenticeship. Several 
of the training courses fell behind the prescribed 
schedule because students lacking the necessary 
aptitudes had been admitted. 

Experimental examination showed that there 
was a rather large proportion of young people, 
particularly among the metal workers, who were 
better suited to occupations other than the trade 
they had learned. While the favorite ambition of 
many young boys was to become automobile 
mechanics, tests proved that a considerable 
number did not possess even the simplest manual 
ability. The retraining department therefore 
decided to require aptitude tests for all applicants 
before they were assigned to courses. Comparison 
of the results of preliminary tests with the observa- 
tions of the course instructors during the period of 
training made it possible to develop tests for a 
large number of specific occupations. Subse- 
quently, only those applicants were admitted to a 
retraining course who passed the prescribed tests. 
Those who did not pass were guided by placement 
officials into more suitable retraining courses. 

The district agency later set up a separate 
department to take charge of this psychotechnical 
work, which played a continually increasing role 
in vocational guidance and retraining. 
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ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE AGED IN URBAN 
HOUSEHOLDS 


BarKEV S. SANDERS* 


THE ECONOMIC PLIGHT of the aged has been a 
source of public concern in recent years. Because 
of this public interest it is instructive to explore the 
comparative economic status of households with 
aged persons and of other households. Such an 
exploration does not afford a precise knowledge 
of the status of the aged, since in some instances 
the income of the household in which aged persons 
live may not be an exact reflection of the income of 
the aged persons.' Nevertheless, a comparison of 
the economic status of households in which there 
are one or more persons aged 65 or over and that of 
other households is significant economically and 
sociologically. The results, if not conclusive, are 
at least suggestive of the comparative economic 
insecurity of aged persons and other groups in the 
population. 

The focusing of public attention on the needs 
of the aged is likely to give rise to the danger of 
underemphasis on other segments of the popula- 
tion unless the comparative economic status of 
these other groups also receives consideration. In 
prior analyses of data from the study of family 
composition in the United States, it has become 
apparent repeatedly that children—rather than 
the aged—are most frequently found in families 
with lowest incomes, and that children—and not 
the aged—constitute the age group which is least 
favored economically.2. Although large numbers 
of aged persons may be without means, as a group 
the aged may not be any more insecure, and may 
even have greater security, than some other 
groups in our population whose needs have not 
received as much public attention. 

Data from the study of family composition in 
the United States provide a basis for comparing 
the relative economic security of various elements 
of the urban population. The distribution by 

*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health and Disability 
Studies. This article, the ninth in a series, is based on findings from the 
study of family composition in the United States, which utilizes data from 
schedules of the National Health Survey and is conducted as Work Projects 
Administration Project No. 165-2-31-42 under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. Data are preliminary and subject to revision. 

‘See the Bulletin, May 1939, pp. 26-27. 

‘See particularly, Falk, I. 8.,and Sanders, Barkev S., ““The Economic 


Status of Urban Families and Children,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 25-34. 
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income of households* in which the head of the 
household is aged 65 and over and those in which 
he is under 65 is shown in percentage form in table 
1 and in chart I. 

For all households without respect to size, the 
proportion of households on relief * is approxi- 
mately the same whether the head of the house- 
hold is 65 or over, or whether he is younger. 
Households headed by aged persons have a rela- 
tively higher percentage in the income group of 
less than $1,000 and the income group of $3,000 
and over. The relatively greater concentration of 
the aged in the lowest income group does not 
reflect the true economic position of households 
with aged heads, because of the smaller average 
size of households with aged heads, as indicated 
in table 1. 

In households with one, two, and three members 
there is a somewhat greater concentration of those 
with aged heads than others in the income cate- 
gories of relief and under $1,000, and lower pro- 
portions in households with incomes of $1,000— 
2,999; in the income groups of $3,000 and over, 
the proportion of households with aged heads is 
relatively large. In households with four or more 
members, fewer households with aged heads are 
found in the group on relief and generally more 
among those reporting incomes of $2,000 or more; 
the differences in the proportions are greater 
with increasing household size. If household size 
is considered in relation to income, it is apparent 
that in the smaller households—one to three 
members—those headed by aged persons have an 
economic status more favorable than that of 
households of four or more with heads under the 
age of 65. About 78 percent of the households 
with heads aged 65 or over are small house- 
holds of one, two, or three persons, where the 
income is shared by fewer persons. The corre- 


3 The household may include one or more ‘‘families,’’ as defined in the 
family composition study (see footnote 9). In single-family households, it 
may be assumed that in general the income is shared equally by all members, 
but in multi-family households, such as those consisting of married children 
and their aged parents, the income may less frequently reflect the income of 
the aged parent. 

‘ A family was considered on relief when any member reported the receipt of 
relief at any time during the 12-month period prior to the date of the canvass, 
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sponding proportion of households with heads aged 
16-59 is only 56 percent. 

It may be assumed with some measure of accu- 
racy that in the larger households members other 
than the aged head are more likely to be the 
income-producers; however, previous analysis has 
led to the belief that it is in economically secure 
households that adult children continue to live 
with the parents, at least until marriage. Nor 
does the somewhat less favorable status of house- 
holds with aged heads, as observed in those with 
one, two, and three members, prove unequivocally 
the less favorable status of such households, except 
in those consisting of one person only, which 
account for 20 percent of the households with aged 
heads. Even in this group the real differences may 
be less marked than the statistics would indicate. 
The higher proportion on relief may not be an 


accurate yardstick of relative economic need, since 
the public attitude is much more favorable toward 
granting aid to the aged than to young men or 
to men of intermediate ages, even though objec- 
tively they may be equally in need. 

In households with two and three members, 
especially in two-person households in which the 
head is less than 60, we are dealing in large part 
with households without children—a group which 
has a more favorable economic status. The higher 
proportion of smaller households with aged heads 
in the highest income category, the decidedly more 
favorable income distribution of households with 
aged heads in those with four or more members, 
the public attitude in granting relief, and the rela- 
tion between income and the absence of children 
in households with younger heads would minimize 
the inference that households with aged heads are 


Chart I.—Percentage distribution of urban households by income status, for households of specified size with 
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economically less secure than those with younger 
heads. 

In assessing the relative economic position of 
households with aged heads as compared with other 
households, an element to be considered is the fact 
that the incomes reported in table 1 are limited to 
cash income, excluding such economic assets as 
home ownership,’ savings, and investments, in 
which the households with aged heads would make 
a more favorable showing than those with younger 
heads. Moreover, estate-tax returns in the 


United States for 1923-25, the latest years for 
which an age distribution is available, show that 
the proportion of taxed estates of decedents 
aged 25 to 59 years was only 40 percent of that for 
decedents aged 60 and over. When the element 
of property ownership and savings is considered, 
it would be difficult to deduce, from the relation- 
ships shown in table 1 and chart I, that households 
with aged heads are, in general, economically less 
favored than those with younger heads. 

The discussion up to this point has been in 


ft The Study of Consumer Purchases shows the following relationship 
between the age of household heads and home ownership among native-born 
white husband-and-wife families in Chicago (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Family Income and Expenditure in Chicago, 1935-36: Vol. I, Family Income, 
Bulletin No. 642, April 1938, p. 86.) 


terms of the head of the household and has shown 
that the income distribution for households in 
which the head is 65 years or older is more favor- 
able than that for households headed by persons 





Age of head Proportion of under age 65. Shifting the analysis to consider 
(years) home owners 

Under 25... A IE members rather than heads of households broadens 

ae uieaaile acienie: sagen ~ : the scope of the comparison to take in all aged 

60-64... kaccscunsae inoanyeiobins ee. aa -- 36.2 a * See U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistica of Income, 1922, pp. 70-72; 

65 and over. debian 39.1 1923, pp. 48-50; and 1924, pp. 89-91. 


Table 1.—Number of urban households by size of household and age of head of household, and percentage distribu- 
tion by income status 
{Preliminary data, subject to revision] 
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| | $1,000 1,499 1,999 2,999 | and over 
All sizes: | 
Under 65 years inka : 600, 279 16.5 | 83.5 26.9 23.1 16.5 11,2 5.8 
65 years and over. =e 77, 948 | 16.9 | 83.1 38.1 18.3 11.8 8.5 6.4 
1 person: 
Under 65 years ‘ Poo 52, 909 | 14.4 | 85. 6 §2.5 17.5 8.8 4.5 2.3 
65 years and over : | 15, 678 | 22. 2 | 77.8 58.2 10.3 4.4 2.3 2.6 
2 persons: | | 
Pe Under 65 years 146, 429 | 1.9; 8&1] 319 24.2 16.4 10.6 5.0 
65 years and over. 30, 409 | 16.3 | 83.7 | 43.2 19.3 10.6 6.2 4.4 
3 persons: 
Under 65 years , 139, 347 | 13.6 | 86.4 25.3 25. 1 18.0 12.2 5.8 
65 years and over 14, 978 | 14.1 | 85.9 28.9 23.0 15.6 ill 7.3 
4 persons: | 
, Under 65 years. _- — 114, 032 | 15.7 | $4.3 21.1 24.1 18.6 13.3 7.2 
65 years and over ‘ ' 8, 169 13.9 | 86.1 | 21.5 21.3 17.4 14.9 11.0 
5 persons: 
Under 65 years | ¢8,7e4| 2.0; 2.0] 99 22.8 17.6 12.5 7.2 
65 years and over. __. ‘ 4,393 | 14.8 | 85. 2 17.9 20.7 17.4 16.7 12.5 
6 persons: 
Under 85 years... : =e Pe 37, 321 | 25.1 | 74.9 18.9 21.1 16.3 11.9 6.7 
65 years and over___. Ps re 2, 217 | 17.4 | 82.6 14.6 16.8 17.4 18.3 15.5 
7 persons: | 
Under 65 years / | 19,95} 8] = 70.2 18.0 20.4 14.6 10.9 6.3 
65 years and over wale 1,123 | 20.7 79.3 13.9 16.5 16.5 17.1 15.3 
8 persons: | | 
Under 65 years NP ve ; 11,205} 34.9| 651| 17.2 18.7 13.8 9.8 5.6 
65 years and over 537 | 21.4 | 78.6 | 13.0 14.9 15.6 17.0 18.1 
9 persons: 
Under 65 years . 5, 125 39.6 | 60.4 15.2 16.7 12.7 9.6 6.2 
65 years and over as 238 29.4 70. 6 12.2 17.2 12.2 12.2) 16.8 
10 persons: | 
Under 65 years ee ‘ 2, 709 | 41.3 | 58.7 14.7 17.0 11.8 8.9 6.3 
65 years and over........ ne : 106 | 34.0 | 66.0 9.4 16.0 10.4 12.3 17.9 
11 persons: 
a oe aiwindilfneten saiead 1, 322 43.0 | 57.0 | 13.5 16.1 11.6 10.3 5.5 
65 years and over pasiiinanclinl email , 57 35.1 | 64.9 | 5.3 24.5 8.8 17.5 8.8 
12 persons: } 
Under 65 years. ___. ce siniianeai ation i wai 635 | 41.4 | 58. 6 14.5 15.0 | 11.8 10. 4 6.9 
- 65 years and over... ay 28 42.9 | 57.1 7.1 4 ee 17.9 10.7 
3 or more persons: 
Under 65 years. . ietepos heed : 435 45.7 54.3 | 10.1 12.7 14.7 9.4 7.4 
65 years and over__. 156} @) oO | @ (') (') (*) (*) 














1 Not computed, because base is less than 25. 
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persons in the households studied. In terms ofthe Table 3.—Number of persons of specified age in urban 
income distribution of households according to the rampart tic soe percentage distribution 
ages of the members (table 2), the same relative sn pcre date, subject to sovisien! 
relationships hold between income and age as were 























found when the analysis was in terms of age of Age group (years) 
the head of the household. Bize of household ay Pee Ferey 
Children have the greatest concentration in the Sixx over 

low-income groups in households of each size. Total number of persons........- 627, 503 |1, 491,614 | 75,013 } 130, 162 
When persons aged 65 and over are compared with jess than 2 persons... ae ast aat uae 
those in ages 16-59, a higher proportion of the [285 {han {Persoms......--.-.---------| 0) hE] el #3 
aged in households with one, two, or three mem- —_ [435 {han F Persons.....-..--.---------] 36S | Oot) eo] ome 
bers is found in the income categories of relief or [455 {pan j Persoms--------------------] TAS] 3) ORB) OS 
less than $1,000, and fewer of them are in the in- 635 {pan {,persons.-------------------| 9h @| OR | OBE) oes 
come categories of $1,000-$1,999 but not in the [255 than 13 Dersons.------------------| a | Oe feel one 
group $3,000 and over. In larger households— {te more persone wat] seo | 10 | 1000] 100.0 
those with four or more members—the relative 








proportion of aged in households on relief, and economic status of households with adults aged 
very often in those with incomes of less than 16-59 becomes less favorable than that of house- 
$1,000, is smaller. Conversely, the proportion of | holds with aged members; more than half the 
aged in households with high incomes is greater. adults in ages 16-59 are in households with four or 
Approximately two-thirds of the aged are in house- | more members, with an economic status distinctly 
holds with one to three members, while less than _less favorable than that of households of aged 
45 percent of persons in ages 16-59 are in these persons, regardless of household size. This rela- 
small households (table 3). tive disadvantage is emphasized when per capita 
With increased household size the relative income of these households is considered. 


Table 4.—Number of persons of specified age in urban households of specified size, and percent with specified 
minimum per capita income 


{Preliminary data, subject to revision] 

















Percent with min- | Percent with min- 
| Number of | imum per capita || | Number of| imum per capita 
7 L. . ‘ome — . — 
Size of household and age of person -.—_ - a -— _| Size of household and age of person Ladi ental ineemne of 
per capita per capita 
income | ?$250) $350 | $500 || income | ?$250/ $350 | $500 

All sizes: ' 6 persons: | 

Under 16 years : P 624,978 | 39.9 | 24.4) 11.1) $b RES Eee 93,945 | 28.1 | 119 4.3 

16-60 years... cose] 1,471,988 | 60.2 | 45.8 | 29.0 || 16-80 years... 20000202 132,935 | 40.1 | 19.8| 8&8 

60-44 years : ae 73, 830 | 67.4 | 54.2 | 38.0 | SE EE PS: 3,816 | 48.6 | 27.5) 13.1 

65 years and over __. sid | 129, 405 | 64.4 | 51.4 | 34.0 || 65 years and over__..............----- .-| 6,388 | 49.9 | 29.0] 17.1 
1 person: || 7 persons: 

Under 16 years : sities 0 r ont | ig. deci eens shcnmmedeiadsaeenidin 63,577 | 17.1 | 6.7 2.4 

i6-59 years... aaslenael 46, 488 | 80.0 | 75.4 | 65.8 || OA a ieee cnnanasshnimnnbiiien 78,090 | 28.6) 13.9) 6.5 

60-64 years ‘ : 6,253 | 74.2 | 69.0) 60.4 i] a, RS are Se ee 1,987 | 38.3 | 21.2) IL5 

65 years and over Pipeay 15, 683 | 70.8 | 65.8 | 56.6 || oe RR RO 3,343 | 26.9/ 19.5] 10.1 
2 persons: || 8 persons: 

Under 16 years... neneeggtiadaid 5,907 | 49.1 | 38.5 | 18.8 || Die cskanasccmnnnicaaiaieaiaeinsl 43,376 | 10.2) 43 -9 

16-59 years. visse--e-| 277, 831 | 76.9] 60.5 | 57.0|| 16-80 years......---.--..--.---..-...--.- 48,146 19.9) 97) 41 

60-64 years woe eeeee-] 25, 468 | 72.7 | 63.9 | 49.4 || Ren os. 977 | 30.5 | 16.2 7.8 

65 years and over 44, 634 | 66.8 | 56.3 | 38.7 | 65 years and over._..............-----.-- 1,631 | 20.3] 15.1) 80 
3 persons: || 9 persons: 

Under 16 years 88, 787 | 66.3 | 53.5 | 30.7 LS CONE AREAS To | 22,587} 81] 34) 1.3 

16-59 years. _. saad 329,985 | 71.5 | 59.8 | 372 || 16-59 years... ...... = 22,046 | 16.6 | 8.5 5.1 

60-04 years ‘ pare 16,891 | 71.2 | 56.8 | 38.7 |) EE Pee See ee 372 | 27.2 | 16.4 7.5 

65 years and over sacle 27, 202 | 68.4 | 55.6 | 34.6 || =e 659 | 22.8 | 13.5 6.2 
4 persons: } | || 10 persons: 

Under 16 years 148, 452 | 58.6 | 37.9 | 15.8 || oo ee ee 14,014 | 6.3) 29 8 

16-59 years - . sel 311,369 | 65.2 | 46.2 | 22.2 || SE: c:itcneinitnintrisatineienatthieidicielll 12,528 | 13.4 7.0 3.4 

60-64 years ; i | 10, 898 | 67.6 | 50.0 | 27.1 ||  _, SSE 152 | 21.7] 9.9 4.6 

65 years and over 17,712 | 66.6 | 49.3 | 26.4 || ee ea | 307 | 16.9) 8.1 3.6 
5 persons: | 

Under 16 years. . <ivickamandiiind | 120,930 | 42.8 | 21.6) 8.7 |) 

16-59 years. _. ant sectaeseminidaen 200, 568 | 51.8 | 20.9 | 12.7 |) 

60-04 years __. : : 7,016 | 59.6 | 38.5 | 19.3 | 

65 years and over ool 11,699 | 59.3 | 37.5 | 18.5 

















' Includes households with 11 or more persons. 
? Persons in relief households were assigned per capita incomes of less than $250 a year. 
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The per capita incomes given below for persons 
in specified age groups were obtained by dividing 
the household income ’ by the number of members 
in the household sharing the income and by 
averaging together the income of persons in speci- 
fied ages from different households with varying 
per capita incomes. The estimates of per capita 
income thus obtained are as follows: 


rks aa win thir eh orm ok ec $439 
ae 301 
Ne os eb ome 371 
Ne. os ao ss an wiser aee 486 
I ec os oo 561 
eS oe eee 608 
65 years and over._____.....-.----- 577 


For the successive age groups there is a rise in 
average per capita income to a maximum for the 
age group 60-64. The per capita income for 
persons aged 65 and over is almost twice that for 
persons under 16 years and is higher than the per 
capita incomes of groups in the ages 16-59. 

From this comparison it appears that house- 
holds with aged members have a higher average 
per capita income than those with younger per- 





’ For the method of determining the income of relief households, see the 
Bulletin, September 1939, p. 27. 





Chart II.—Percentage distribution of persons in urban 
households by age and per capita income groups 


AGE GROUP PERCENT 
(years) O 20 40 60 80 100 






UNDER 16 


ea 


25 —— 44 


7 


60 — 64 


65 & OVER 


PER CAPITA INCOME GROUP 


Ea) UNDER $250 (INCLUDING RELIEF) $350 —— 499 
ese $250—— 349 $500 @ OvER 


sons, especially persons under 16 years of age. 
Since average per capita expenditures for various 
items in the household budget may be lower in 
large households, because of such obvious econo- 
mies as can be achieved in shelter, fuel, and light, 
the average per capita income of $577 for persons 
in ages 65 and over may not be much more favor- 
able than the average of $486 for persons in ages 


Table 5.—Number of persons of specified age in urban households of specified size, headed by a widowed, divorced, 
or separated woman, and percent with specified minimum per capita income 
[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 





| Number of | Percent with mini- | 











persons mum per capita 
Size of household and age of person meowaper |__ |  imeome - 
capita l 
income ene $350 | $500 |, 
fee so. ---<=.-.-- oti 281, 104 | 49.6 | 37.6 | 23.6 
Under a ; 54,398 | 22.9, 127) 5.1 
16-59 years _- ere 181,315 | 53.4 | 40.5 | 25.1 
60-64 years. __..._- 13,215 | 67.8 | 55.7 | 40.5 
65 years and over... 32, 176 | 66.1 | 55.8 | 39.9 
| | 
See ......-.:. sneceanite Xe 28,107 | 74.9 | 69.3 | 59.7 
Under 16 years. ............... ) Sa Ree! Ee 
16-50 years............. ; 15, 540 | 75.6 | 69.9 | 60.4 
60-64 years _- ae} anal 3,406 | 76.7 | 70.8 | 61.5 
65 years and over. | 9,161 | 73.0 7.7 | 57.8 
2 persons.___...___- Pe ahi incl 60, 193 | 64.5 | 54.4 | 37.2 
Under 16 years_- 5,313 | 48.0 | 37.1 | 17.4 
16-59 years._........_-- 40, 139 | 65.0 | 54.9 | 37.8 
60-64 years____- 4,080 | 70.1 | 60.0 | 43.6 
65 years and over 10, 661 | 68.8 | 58.8 | 41.9 
a | 63,103 | 54.9 | 41.2 | 23.3 
Under 16 years._..._.__--- 10, 964 | 33.8 | 17.6 | 7.6 
16-59 years___..__. 43, 393 | 58.0 | 44.8 | 25.5 
60-64 years___.__. 2,729 | 66.2 | 54.1 | 33.4 
65 years and over. 6,017 | 65.6 | 52.6 31.3 
4 persons_- Cpe eee oe | 50, 162 | 44.9 | 29.1 | 13.3 
Under 16: years __ een eae bugleaee | 12,027 | 21.7 | 10.9 3.5 
16-08 years.............-.-- 33, 347 | 51.0 | 34.0 | 15.7 
SE ee 1,539 | 61.7 | 36.3 | 20.9 
ae : 3, 249 | 60.6 | 43.3 | 22.2 











Number of | Percent with mini- 


— 7 per capita 
. - ’ wit ncome of— 
Size of household and age of person known per; pe 
| capita | | | 
| ineome |! $250) $350 | $500 
' 
5 persons. --. 34, 982 | 35.4 | 21.4 9.5 
Under 16 years 10,142 | 17.3) 85!] 26 
16-59 years 22,331 | 41.7 | 25.7] 11.6 
60-64 years 836 | 55.7 | 36.5 | 20.1 
65 years and over , 1, 673 61.9 | 34.7| 17.9 
|| 6 persons. 23,225 | 27.3) 144] 64 
Under 16 years. 7,792| 13.7] 5&8| 20 
16-59 years. . 14, 133 33.8 | 17.9 8.2 
60-64 years : . 435 | 47.8 | 29.2 13.6 
65 years and over 865 | 34.0 | 26.7) 13.4 
7 persons... 13, 396 19.7 | 10.7 5.3 
Under 16 years 4, 967 | 11.0) 49 2.0 
16-59 years. . 7,866 | 24.3 | 13.7 7.0 
60-64 years ee 190 | 34. 2/ 19.5 10.0 
65 years and ove “a | 373 | 32.2} 20.1 11.5 
| | 
|| 8 persons. . 7,936 | 14.4] 8.2 4.1 
Under 16 years. Scalar ; 3,193 | 80) 44 1.9 
16-59 years ae 4,566 | 18.5) 10.5 5.4 
60-64 years. __- | _, Se, TER ee 
65 years and over._..._.. 177 | 26.0 | 16.9 8.5 











1 Persons in relief households were assigned per capita incomes of less than $250 a year. 
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25-44, who are more often members of larger fami- 
lies. Another offsetting factor is the fact that 
persons in ages 16-59 are more often in households 
with children, for whom per capita expenditures 
may be lower. 

In terms of dollar amounts, however, house- 
holds with aged members have more than their 
proportionate share of income, even when allow- 
ance is made for the relatively higher concentra- 
tion of aged persons in the higher income categor- 
ies. This fact is demonstrated in table 4, which 
shows the proportion of persons of specified ages 
living in households with per capita incomes of at 
least $250, $350, or $500. In all households, irre- 
spective of size, the income distribution of aged 
persons is more favorable than that of persons in 
ages below 60, and especially of persons under the 
age of 16. For instance, more than 64 percent of 
persons aged 65 and over are in households with 
per capita incomes of $250 or more; the corre- 
sponding percentage for children under 16 is 40 
and for those in ages 16-59 it is 60 (chart II). 
No offsetting allowance is made here for the fact 
that a larger proportion of persons in younger 
ages are in larger households, with resulting 
economies in the cost of living. 

When variations in per capita income are re- 
lated to household size, the relationships in tables 
1 and 2 are confirmed. In one and two-person 
households, and to a slight extent in those with 
three members, the proportion of persons aged 65 
and over, for each per capita income group, is less 
than the proportion of persons in ages 16-59. In 
households of four or more persons, the proportions 
of aged are higher than the proportions for persons 
in ages 16-59. In each size of household, children 
have the lowest average incomes, and the relative 
disparity in favor of aged persons becomes greater 
for larger households. For instance, in three- 
person households 66 percent of the children and 
68 percent of the aged are in households with 
minimum per capita incomes of $250. The cor- 
responding percentages for households of seven 
persons are 17 and 37 percent. The per capita 
income of the aged in households of one, two, and 
three, though less favorable than that of persons 
aged 16-59 in households of these sizes, is much 
more favorable than that of persons aged 16-59 
in households with four or more members. 

Despite their limitations, these analyses of 
households in terms of per capita income of dif- 
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Chart III.—Percent of persons with specified per capita 
income in urban households of specified size, for 
persons aged 65 and over and for all persons in broken 
households headed by a widowed, divorced, or sepa- 
rated woman 


PERCENT 


| PERSON 
AGED PERSONS 
BROKEN HOUSE 


2 PERSONS 
AGED PERSONS 
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ferent age groups do not support the view that 
aged persons as a group are economically the least 
secure in our population. If anything, available 
data would suggest that the aged have perhaps a 
larger relative proportion who are economically 
most favored than do persons in other age groups. 

As a group, the aged may spend as much from 
their own resources for the support of younger 
persons as is spent, in the aggregate, by younger 
persons toward the support of the aged. The 
plausibility of this inference may be tested by an 
analysis of the employment status of aged per- 
sons and others in households with one or more 
members aged 65 and over and by an examination 
of home ownership for households with aged mem- 
bers as compared with other households. Such 
an analysis will be presented in a subsequent 
paper. 

From the tabulations examined thus far, it 
appears that on the average the income available 
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Table 6.—Comparison of percentages of persons in urban single-family households with specified minimum per 
capita income, for heads of households who are under age 65 and disabled and for aged persons, in households 
































of specified size 
[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 
Percent with minimum per capita income of— 
Number ! Nl ny 
4 $250 $350 | $500 
Size of household 
| 
Disabled Disabled | Disabled | Disabled 
Aged zz Aged Aged 
household | persons + | household | pergons> | Household | persons» | household | persons 
el el a a an 6,220| 67,062 | 30.5 | 67.0 | 21.1 | 56.2 10.9 39.1 
1 person.........- Se Sei deaonntiattnedlie 766 12, 994 38. 5 | 68.6 | 35.5 | 63.3 | 29.0 53.7 
ee 1, 689 34, 974 44.8 | 66. 3 | 34.5 | 55.7 | 17.4 37.9 
hee 1, 096 11, 485 39.1 | 69.8 23.0 | 56.7 | 10.3 34.9 
id Salta ad iis Kea cctancactccadndamescs 946 4, 650 24.9 | 68. 2 12.8 | 51.5 2.6 20.2 
ce akicuwhwacccawaien 661 1, 808 17.4 | 60. 2 | 9.0 | 40. 3 | 3.3 20.0 
lai tktdnwdsndnncneseceasews Pe SE: 495 676 9.3 | 58.3 | 3.0 | 38.0 | 4 21.7 
ica cctctbnnn nh sncws este neriwniainneee 286 273 6.5 | 42.5 | 2.4 | 24. 2 8 14.3 
a Sonn dea aws ree eee ee ait 179 133 6 36.8 | -1| _ | | ener ess 17.3 
Ce en eck cctencnanecmesace 102 69 1.5 | 30.4 1.0 | 17.4 1 14.5 








eens disabled household heads and aged persons with unknown per 
capita income status 
2 Includes household heads in institutions at time of survey. 


from wages or from other cash-income- producing 
sources, in households which include persons who 
are 65 years or over, is probably as high as or 
higher than that for households with other adults. 
The proportion of aged among the needy and 
among those who have little or no resources of 
their own may be, in general, somewhat higher 
than among other adults, in the light of economies 
related to family size, the lesser cost of living for 
children, and the probability that more often than 
for other age groups the income of the household 
may not reflect the economic status of che aged 
person. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the 
aged as a group are as needy as certain other 
segments in the population such as children; 
broken families, especially those with a widowed 
mother; families with disabled heads; and, in 





* On the other hand, households with younger members more often have 
greater expenditures for household furnishings. 


3 Persons aged 65 and over. 
‘ Persons in relief households were assigned per capita incomes of less than 


$250. 


general, families which are deprived of the earn- 
ings of the principal wage earner through death, 
disability, or chronic unemployment. The less 
favorable economic status of these groups is 
illustrated in tables 5, 6, and 7. 

Variations in per capita income in relation to 
household size are presented in table 5 for house- 
holds headed by a woman who is widowed, di- 
vorced, or separated from her husband. Com- 
parison with the corresponding data for all house- 
holds (table 4) indicates that, except in households 
of one person, these broken households are less 
favored economically than are households with 
aged members. These relationships are shown 
graphically in chart ITI. 

Table 6 provides a comparison of the relative 
income status of households headed by disabled 
persons under 65 years of age and households with 
one or more members aged 65 and over. The 


Table 7.—Number of persons aged 65 and over in urban single-family households and number of such households 
with no gainful worker, with unemployed head, and with no employed gainful worker, and percentage distribu- 


tion by income status 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 




















Percent of households with specified income status 
| Number | Nonrelief 
Type of group | in group | : Sig a) ne eee 
All | Relief 
| all Under $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $3,000 
| . $1,000 1,499 1,999 2,099 | and over 
| re PS Cee SE CRE i 
Persons Bapond RR Re eR ee Bare reat 67, 273 100.0 | 17.3 82.7 41.7 17.9 10.8 7.4 | 4.9 
Househoi | 
No gainful worker SS nde shi a tw cite a tno tect 36, 488 100.0 | 26. 5 | 73.5 50.7 | 12.2 5.3 2.9 2.4 
EE a 83, 725 100.0 63.3 | 36.7 26.7 6.1 2.5 | 1.1 3 
No employed ee worker _. 80, 578 100.0 66.7 33.3) 27.2 4.2 1.3 | 5 | il 
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comparison has been limited to households con- 
sisting of only one family, since data for house- 
holds consisting of more than one family are not 
available at this time.’ A striking contrast is 
found, in all household sizes, in favor of house- 
holds of aged persons as compared with those 
headed by disabled persons, and the contrast be- 
comes sharpened with increasing household size. 

The comparative income distribution, among 
households consisting of only one family,” for 
households with one or more members aged 65 and 
over and for households without gainful workers,” 
with unemployed heads, and with no employed 
gainful workers, is shown in table 7. The eco- 
nomic status of households with aged members is 
by far the best, especially as compared with those 
with unemployed heads or without employed 
workers. The contrast would become even more 
striking if household size were taken into con- 
sideration, since the average number of members 
is almost twice as great for households with un- 
employed heads and with no employed workers as 
for households with aged members. 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 substantiate the statement 
that, on the basis of available information on the 
relative economic status of households with aged 
members and certain other groups, households with 
aged members are economically far more secure as 
a group than are certain other segments in the 
population, such as households with children, 


‘A family, as defined in the family composition study, includes (a) one or 
both spouses and their unmarried children, if any, including adopted or 
foster children, living together as a family unit; or (b) unmarried sisters 
and/or brothers, including adopted or foster brothers and sisters, living 
together as a family unit; or (c) persons living in extra-familial groups, or by 
themselves, who are considered as separate one-person fainilies. 

# Data are not available for households consisting of more than one family. 

"“Gainful workers” include persons in regular employment, on work 
relief, or seeking work. 
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those in which the head is a widowed, divorced, or 
separated woman; those in which the head is dis- 
abled or unemployed; those without gainful 
workers; and those without employed workers. 

The income data used in this article relate to 
the latter part of 1934, 1935, and the early months 
of 1936. Among the total aged population of 
some 8.4 million * persons aged 65 or more, some 
2 million aged persons are now receiving public 
assistance under the Federal-State old-age assist- 
ance program, and during January-June 1940 
some 76,300 aged persons were allowed benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act." Only 800,000 
of the estimated 36 million™ children under 16 
years of age are benefiting under the program for 
aid to dependent children, and during January- 
June 1940, claims for children’s benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance were allowed for 
18,400 children under 16. A weekly average of 
more than a million unemployed workers are re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits over restricted 
periods of time. Therefore, the relative economic 
security of the aged as contrasted with other 
elements in the population would seem greater 
now than at the time when the data for the family 
composition study were obtained. For other seg- 
ments of the population, particularly for children 
and even more so for families in which the head 
of the family is disabled, there has been no 
significant improvement in relative economic 
security since these data were obtained. 


12 Estimate of National Resources Committee for 1940 (Population Sta- 
tistics, National Data, 1937, p. 9). 

4 In addition, on June 30, 1940, about 90,000 persons aged 65 or over were 
receiving annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

4 Ibid. 
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Reflecting widespread increases in employment, 
jobs filled by public employment offices reached a 
total of 331,000 in August, a 7-percent gain over 
July placements. More than 280,000 of these 
jobs were in private employment, constituting the 
highest August volume for such placements in the 
history of the United States Employment Service. 
In addition, 167,000 supplemental placements 
were made by the public employment offices, a 
gain of 46 percent over the previous month. 
These supplemental placements represent a record 
volume for the year and reflect mainly the in- 
creased demand for agricultural workers. As 
workers returned to employment, the number of 
claims for benefits and the amount of payments 
declined; continued claims decreased 19 percent 
to 5.9 million and benefit payments 7 percent to 
$51.7 million. August disbursements compen- 
sated more than 5 million weeks of total and 
partial unemployment. An average of about 1.1 
million workers received benefits weekly, and a 
minimum of 1.3 million workers received at least 
one benefit check during the month. 


Employment Changes 


Reports from several States indicate that various 
industrial developments contributed significantly 
to the continued-claim load. In Maine increased 
employment in the canning and woolen-textile 
industries was a factor in the decrease in claim 
receipts. New York reported a seasonal upturn 
in the garment trades and increased activity in 
the canning industry. Improved employment 
conditions in machinery and textile manufacturing 
were partially responsible for the decrease in 
Pennsylvania, despite lay-offs in the petroleum and 
coal-mining industries. Peak activity in the 
clothing and shoe industries, and rehiring in ma- 
chinery, farm implements, automobile parts, and 
metal furniture contributed to the reduction in 
Illinois. Improvement in construction, machine 
tools, and related industries resulting from the 
defense program, as well as increased activity in 
coal mining and canning, were reported by Ken- 
tucky. The resumption of cotton-mill operations 
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in South Carolina accounted for the decline in that 
State, and in Georgia increased activity in textiles, 
construction, and cotton and tobacco processing 
was reported. In Florida, although business 


Chart I.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by months, January 1939-August 1940 ' 
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! Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 
conditions in general did not show any marked 
improvement, increased activity in building con- 
struction contributed to the reduced volume of 
claims. Claims filed by workers employed in the 
cottonseed-oil, cotton-ginning, naval-stores, and 
sea-food industries contributed to the rise in claim 
receipts in Mississippi, but this rise was partly 
offset by increased activity in sawmills, logging 
and lumbering, and retail trade. 


Insurance Activities 


More than 5.9 million continued claims were re- 
ceived during August, a decline of 19 percent from 
July (table 1). Decreases were reported by 41 
States and exceeded 30 percent in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island, and West Virginia. Reductions ranging 
from 20 to 30 percent were reported by 13 addi- 
tional States. Of the 10 States reporting in- 
creases, the most pronounced occurred in the 
District of Columbia and Michigan, where claim 
receipts expanded 49 and 30 percent, respectively, 
as a result of the initiation of new benefit years 
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Table 1.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by States, August 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 23, 1940] 




































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Security Board Per- Per- Per- naeew 
region and State centage " centage centage 
Total | change | ©°™PeD-|Number | change Partial Amount * | change 
number sable and part- Partial and 
July July com- only ! July combined ! only 
bined ? 
Total _....- s, 905, 879 | —19.0 14,760,617 \45,021,025 | 4—8.5 | 4 4, 520,787 | 4 500,238 |... __- $51,696,768 | —7.2 |$48,265,916 | 4 $3,228,544 |..._____ 
ion I: 
Connecticut... .- 57,982 | —22.6 | 44,925 47,997 | +6.5 42, 428 5,569 | (5) 434,049 | +7.2 403, 200 30,285 | (8) 
Sa 44, 637 | —37.4 38,015 | 39,388 | —33.8 34, 708 4,680 | (5) 263, 156 | —32.9 239, 671 23, 389 8) 
Massachusetts....| 330,561 | —32.0 | 292,283 | 347,421 | —6.3 347, 421 (2) (2) 3, 530,718 | —5.1 | 3,530,718 4 x 
New Hampshire. 21,025 | —38.9 15, 231 15,849 | —37.9 13, 138 2,711 (8) 128, 739 | —34.1 116, 183 12, 556 y 
Rhode Island.....| 71,100 | —30.7 62, 135 62,135 | —32.0 49, 000 13,135 | (5) . —29.8 545, 870 58, 526 5) 
Vermont... = 7,705 | —21.5 6, 018 5,794 | —22.3 5, 247 547 428 45,788 | —22.3 43, 199 2,586 | $1,842 
on : 
4 eat ‘ 955, 207 | —38.5 | 792,817 | 855,074 | —33.1 855, 074 (?) (®) 9, 657,033 | —33.1 | 9, 657,033 () (®) 
Region III: 
Delaware 7,839 | —25.4 6, 995 6,993 | —20.8 5, 157 1,836 | 1,729 57,296 | —23.0 46, 868 10,416 | 9,734 
New Jersey_......| 183,453 | —23.1 | 142,890 | 158,918 | —2.7 158, 918 (2) (2) 1, 562, 118 +.3 | 1,562,118 @ 
Pennsy!vania- --- 471,060 | —18.4 | 343,743 | 374, 647 | —10.4 374, 647 (2) () , 054, —9.5 | 4,054, 669 ( ( 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- | 
bia ..| 20,625 | +48.6 ft : (*) (6) () 161, 628 | +33.2 () ® (®) 
Maryland --| 82,344 | —27.8 | 68,449 | 69,071 | —25.8 60, 375 8,696 | 8,130} 597,816 | —23.4 548, 851 48,792 | 44,871 
North Carolina....| 150,519 | —11.4| 120,099 | 123,892 | +18.2 115, 597 8,295 | 7,644 550,277 | +8.8 529, 215 20,785 | 18, 225 
Virginia 90,211 | —27.7 81,738 | 81,552 | —23.2 69, 821 11,731 | 9,974 622,079 | —20.9 562, 169 59,396 | 48,406 
West Virginia 2, 545 | —37.8 51,765 | 57,770 | —27.3 | 55,304 | 72,466) (5) 463, 209 | —23.3 441, 772 21,437} (°) 
Region V: | 
Kentucky 49,972 +4.5| 36,815| 58,943|-108|  48,230/ 10,613; © 444,205 | —2.2 sie] 47.371) 
Michigan __-- 603, 394 | +29.5 | 515,713 | 536,136 |+128.6 | 421,753} 114,383 (5) | 6,724,357 |4+130.4| 5,947, 731 776, 626 5) 
Obie. 284,117 | —13.4 | 215, 150 | § 224, 260 —9.8 | $190,075 | $34,185 | (%) | #2,111,866 | —9.3 |*1,945,272| * 166,504) (5) 
Region VI: 
Illinois 369,820 | —27.9 | 323, 215 | 342, 238 | —26.4 | 236, 925 105, 313 | 76,653 | 3,820,104 | —27.2 | 3,022,255 790, 614 | 540, 
Indiana | 132,006 | ~—8.4 | 101,487 101,276 | +6.4 | 82, 484 18, 792 (5) 1, 053, 238 | +10. 1 955, 122 97, 776 (®) 
‘ Wisconsin | $3,856 | -13.1 39,221 | 41,144) +3.4 | 38, 206 2,938 | 1, 588 485,627 | +6.4 466, 737 18,890 | 8, 621 
egion VII: | | | 
Alabama | 101,605 | —.6| 79,910 | 78,015 +3.7 | 73, 833 4,182 | 2,572 | 482,654 +.8 461, 836 20,630 | 12,137 
Florida | 112,068 | —6.2| 92,423 93, 738 | +22.8 | 85, 420 8,318 | (3) 907, 553 | +24.7 846, 984 60,569 | (6) 
Georgia ice 101,368 | —7.2| 80,259 86,092 | +6.7 | 78, 334 7,758 | 6,559 | 546,263) +9.0 518, 973 27,290 | 22,919 
Mississippi 48,800 | +4.6 | 38,147 | 36,356 | +13.0 | 34, 867 ? 1,489 (O) 216, 469 | +11.6 209, 645 26, 751 @® 
South Carolina....| 50,236 | —11.2| 44,200) 36,342) —6.7 | 31, 906 4,436 | 2,180 233,948 | —4.9 214, 105 19,769 | 8, 
> Tennesse 116,938 | —13.1 | 96,205 | 90,286) +5.7 | 320 6,966 | 2, 465 662,515 | +7.0 903 31,612 | 10, 194 
egion : | | 
lowa 7 44,984 | —4.0 31, 875 30,860 | —9.7 | 25, 537 5,323 | 2, 185 272,498 | —9.7 242, 676 29,502 | 11,412 
Minnesota 66,684) —14.1 | 56,178 | 60,101 | —3.1 | 55, 269 4,832) (°) 593,507 |  —.7 100 35, 438 §) 
Nebraska. ._.. | 15, 802 | 2.1 13,280 | 13,332 | +7.7 | 12, 285 1,047 | 488 118,608) +8.0 111, 267 7, 3Al 3, 112 
North Dakota | 4,360) —26.3) 3,872) 4,089 | —14.1 | 3, 620 469} 250| 37,310 | —13.5 678 3, 632 1, 948 
oi Seat Debete |} 4,202| —-27.8/ 3,511 | 3,489) —32.1 | 3, 001 488, (°) , 447 | —30.4 20, 548 2, 861 (°) 
gion : | | | | } 
Arkansas _. 58,748 | —19.6 | 48,100 48,100 | —9.7 | 45,230| 2,870) 278 288, 393 | —16.2 276, 615 11,778 1, 395 
Kansas 23,769 | —1.1| 14,610) 14,757 | +1.7 | 12,827 | 1,930| 1,181 129,000 | +2.4 116, 634 12,456 | 7,073 
Missouri 121,318 | —6.0} 78,243] 79,706) +65 | 68,226 | 11,480 | 6,017 697,400 | +17.5 643, 937 53,447 | 24,800 
. —. ao ’ 40,862 | -—4.5| 32,643 | 31,071) —3.9 26,691 | 4,380 7 288,977 | —5.2 261, 568 27,409 | 3,149 
egion X: | | | } 
Louisiana 106, 780 —5.6 | 89,065 | 85,455 +1.4 | 81, 005 | 4, 450 | (*) | 673,029; +6.4 642, 068 30, 373 (8) 
New Mexico 16,498 | +88) 14,091 12,917} +9.8 | 11, 170 1,747 | 1,404 115,978 | +8.2 103, 540 12,438 | 9,723 
‘ Texas. | 200,239; +1.7| 104,279} 123,128) -—3.6| 106,001 | 17, 127 | (3) 946, 481 —.5 856, 186 89,158 | () 
egion XI: | | | | | 
Arizona } 15,007 | +3.1) 11,652} 11,616) +9.6] 11, 103 | 513 | 27 124,795 | +9.4 120, 766 4,029 144 
Colorado | 36,440 | -16.8 |) 32,416 | 33,246 | —16.9 28,516 | 4,730 | 3, 598 344, 438 | —18.3 307, 436 36,826 | 27, 392 
aho 11,164 | —14.6/ 9,062) 8,856 | ~85 8, 419 | 437 (5) 89,078 | —8.6 85, 509 3, 567 (5) 
Montana 17,850 | —92] 14,942| 14,898) +5.9 14,898 | (2) | (2) 160,959 | +8.1 160, 959 () (2) 
Utah |} 19,201 | +1.2| 15,600! 16,116 | +56.9 | 14,536 | 1, 580 410 174,191 | +50.7 163, 088 11, 103 2, 528 
. Wyoming | 7,139) -@1! 5,990 5,845 | —10.5 3,908 | 1,937 | 1,614 68, 131 —10.2 50, 960 17,171 | 14,019 
egion : | | | | 
California 407,819 | —13.9 | 350,827 | 368,707 | —7.0 324,707 | 44,000 | 28,530 | 5,135,058 | —5.2| 4,724,792 392,058 | 243, 008 
Nevada | 6,255|—-11.3/) 5,503/ 5,335) —3.9 4, 804 | 441| 127| 68,329) —44 , 128 4,201 | 1,266 
Oregon | 26,387 | —22.0 | 20,652 19,711 | —20.7 | 15,896 | 3,815 | 3,044 | 217,225 | —21.5 189, 916 26,829 | 20,333 
" Weshington | 55,206 | —26.9 | 48,003 | 50,919 | —10.4 43,509 7,32/ () | 614,005 | —10.8 552, 049 62,046} (5) 
erritories: | | | | | | 
Alaska 6,668 | —22.6| 5,733 6,075 | +66.8 | 5, 859 | 216 0| 80,154 | +55.1 78, 380 1,775 0 
Hawail 2,126| +7.2| 1,552| 1,469, —59! 1,402 | 67| 56| 13,647) —9.0 13, 201 446 348 











' Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total num- 
ber and number of compensable claims. 

? Benefits for — unemployment are not provided by State law in 
Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts 
and Mississippi, provision for] such payments becomes effective October 
1940. Of these States, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than 
full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., part-total unem- 
ployment. 

* Includes supplemental payments, not classified by typeof unemployment. 

‘Excludes District of Columbia. 
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’ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 


ployment. 


6 Data not reported. 


? Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit 


periods of 1 
determined 
unemployment. 


uarter. 


Number of weeks represented by each such payment is 
y dividing payment by the claimant’s benefit rate for total 


§ Excludes 21 payments amounting to $585 arising from recalculation of 
weekly benefit amounts and 129 payments for 357 weeks amounting to $3,779 
for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 
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Chart II.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Janu- 
ary—August 1940 
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by many claimants in July. Claims filed to 
meet waiting-period requirements declined 30 
percent for all States reporting for August and 
July, although in Hawaii, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Texas the number of such claims was greater 
than in July. Similarly, total compensable claim 
receipts decreased 16 percent, but 17 States showed 
increases. In the latter group were most of the 
States that reported expansions in the volume of 
waiting-period claims filed in July. This fact 
suggests that many of the workers filing such 
claims in July remained unemployed during 
August. 

The 5 million weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated during August represented a decline of 
8.5 percent from July. Approximately 4.5 million 
or 90 percent of all weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated were for total unemployment. Exclusive 
of the District of Columbia, for which data were 
not reported, this amount was 484,000 weeks less 
than in the previous month. Decreases in the 
total number of weeks compensated were reported 
by 31 States; in 5 the decline was in excess of 30 
percent, and in 7 others it ranged from 20 to 30 
percent. Of the 19 States reporting increases, 
13 had expansions of less than 10 percent. The 
sharpest increases were reported by Alaska, 
Michigan, and Utah; many new benefit years 
were initiated in the latter two States during 
July. Weeks of partial and part-total unemploy- 
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ment increased 4 percent to 500,000 or 17,000 
more than in July. The sharpest increases in 
these types of claims were shown by Alaska, 
Michigan, and New Mexico. More than one- 
fifth of all weeks compensated in Delaware, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Rhode Island, and Wyoming were 
for partial and part-total unemployment. 
Benefit payments of $51.7 million in August 
were approximately $4 million less than in July 
but exceeded $50 million for the fourth successive 
month. Decreases occurred in 30 States; among 
those with the relatively sharper declines were 
most of the 9 States which began uniform benefit 
years in April. These 9 States accounted for only 
38 percent of all payments in August, in contrast 
to nearly half the total payments in June and July. 
Among the other States, however, payments in 
Michigan were more than double July disburse- 
ments, while Alaska and Utah both reported in- 
creases in excess of 50 percent. New highs for 
monthly disbursements were reached in Alaska, 
Florida, Georgia, and Louisiana during August. 
Benefit payments to unemployed workers during 
the first 8 months of this year aggregated nearly 
$391 million, an increase of 16 percent over the 
first 8 months of 1939 for the 49 States which paid 
benefits throughout both periods, in spite of the 
cessation of benefits to railroad workers from 
State unemployment compensation funds as of 


Chart III.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended January -August 
1940 
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July 1939. Exclusive of Illinois and Montana, 
increased disbursements were shown for 35 States. 
Benefit payments in Florida were 2% times the 
disbursements of January—August 1939, and 8 
other States showed increases ranging between 50 
and 75 percent. Of the 14 States reporting 
decreases in the amount of payments, the sharpest 
reductions, ranging from 19 to 28 percent, were 
shown for Iowa, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 

The weekly average number of claimants re- 
ceiving benefits declined 8 percent to 1.1 million 
in August (table 2), marking the second successive 
monthly decline since the record high of 1.3 million 
in June. Fewer recipients were reported in 29 
States, with principal reductions generally shown 
for the States initiating uniform benefit years in 
March and April; the 8 States reporting reductions 
of more than 20 percent were in this latter group. 
Of the 21 States reporting increases in the average 
number of claimants receiving benefits, the sharp- 
est expansions were shown for Michigan and Utah, 
in which many new benefit years were initiated in 
July. Increases of more than 20 percent also oc- 
curred in Alaska and Florida. 

Exclusive of the District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin, for which data were 
either not reported or not comparable, approxi- 
mately 473,000 claimants during August received 
first checks in their new benefit years. Although 
increases in the number of first payments were 
reported in only 13 States, there was a slight rise 
for the country as a whole. New claimants in 
Michigan increased to 2% times the number of 
the previous month and almost doubled in Alaska. 
Relatively large increases were also reported by 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri. Of the 34 
States reporting reduced numbers of first pay- 
ments, Maine, New Hampshire, Utah, and Vir- 
ginia had declines of more than 40 percent. The 
decline in Utah followed the sharp expansion 
during July resulting from the initiation of the 
new uniform benefit year. Reductions of more 
than 25 percent occurred in 10 other States. 

The number of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights was 269,000—a decline of more than 8 per- 
cent from July; this volume was substantially 
higher than that shown for any month during 
January-June. The sharpest reductions among 
the 23 States reporting declines occurred in Utah 
and Wyoming. Other States reporting pro- 
nounced decreases in the number of claimants 
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Table 2.—Average number of claimants receiving 
benefits, number receiving first payments, and 
number exhausting benefit rights, by States, August 
1940 


(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 23, 1940] 




















Average number of 
claimants receiving bay 
benefits ! Number 
Social Security —— 
eee and Percent- Percent- | haust: 
age age benefit 
Number | change | Number| change rights 
from from 
July July 
Total ..-.--| 21,121, 754 1—7.8 | 3 472, 522 5+-0.6 | 4 269,345 
Region I: 
Connecticut _. 10, 734 +9.0 7, 129 +11.0 2, 445 
Maine 9, 038 —32.6 2, 226 —41.2 5 2,090 
Massachusetts _ - 71, 176 —12.4 19, 992 —26.3 12, 470 
New Hampshire. 3, 526 —40.5 991 —i4.9 1, 237 
Rhode Island... 14, 234 —30.9 ee SOB 4, 660 
Vermont... ___- 1, 328 —19.6 409 —27.5 341 
Region II: 
New York.____. 197, 273 —31.2 64, 644 —26.1 5 62, 411 
Region III: 
Delaware ____. 1, 635 —14.5 770 —20.9 556 
New Jersey. __- 34, 196 —9.6 17, 739 —7.9 10, 897 
Pennsylvania... 83, 957 —10.0 40, 814 +11 27, 661 
Region IV: 
District of Co- 
lumbia me (6) puaeenaee ee ee (®) 
Maryland x 15, 320 —28.4 5, 441 —16.5 4, 244 
North Carolina. 27, 239 +12.4 12, 296 —25.8 53,742 
Virginia 18, 994 —18.2 5, 817 —44.5 7, 238 
West Virginia 13. 419 —23.5 3, 728 —16.8 5 8, 623 
Region V 
Kentucky ; 13, 010 —12.9 3, 971 —11.2 4, 003 
Michigan ___. 115,199 | +136.7 | 110,429) +157.5 7, 434 
Ohio 7 53, 139 +2.6 14, 660 —18.8 59,040 
Region VI: 
Illinois ___. 79, 440 —22.5 26, 667 —A.5 22, 062 
Indiana 22, 456 +6.8 ee PIE (®) 
Wisconsin 9, 257 +6.8 CR Rivesstaen (5) 
Region VII: 
Alabama = 17, 233 +2.7 6, 492 +27.4 2, 368 
Florida. 20,656 | +23.6| 7,905| —251 3,170 
Georgia aE 19, 109 | +7.3 8, 028 —2.4 6, 550 
Mississippi 8,042} +13.6 3,797 | +240 2, 418 
South Carolina. 8, 188 —4.6 3, 565 —7.6 $1,777 
Tennessee. ___- 20, 171 +7.8 7, 674 —7.8 53,831 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 7, 159 —2.1 3, 527 —3.7 1, 969 
Minnesota. _. 13, 306 —4.3 4, 828 +5.2 3, 390 
Nebraska 2, 957 +8.3 1, 087 +5. 6 688 
North Dakota 903 —16.6 274 —19.6 235 
South Dakota 801 —30.7 197 —33.9 5275 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... __- 11, 066 —3.9 4,417 —15.9 2,411 
Kansas oi 3, 230 —1.5 1, 920 +17.0 1, 225 
Missouri. __... 17, 708 +7.3 14, 796 +21.0 6, 957 
Oklahoma 7, 148 +3.4 3, 817 -.3 2, 600 
Region X: 
Louisiana 19, 048 +2.2 7, 465 +1.6 5, 210 
New Mexico : 2, 947 +18.5 1, 153 —8.0 492 
Texas 27, 940 +.5 12, 237 —8.2 8, 605 
Region XI: 
Arizona. . 2, 600 +12.9 1, 188 —4.0 915 
Colorado 7, 484 —16.4 2,072 —25. 5 1,945 
Idaho 1, 991 —7.2 617 —16.5 406 
Montana 3, 283 +4.6 1,191 —8.1 5851 
Utah 3, 563 +66. 2 1,915 —41.5 7 
Wyoming. 1, 293 —12.5 —27.9 274 
Region XII: 
California. _. 80, 899 —10.3 26, 361 —6.6 14, 932 
Nevada. _.....-.| 1, 208 —.3 381 +5.2 253 
Oregon } 4, 492 —18.7 2, 025 —31.5 1, 590 
Washington | 11, 207 —13.3 4, 351 —33.2 2, 620 
Territories: 
CS 1, 222 35. 5 905 +96. 7 114 
a } 330 —4.3 121 +15. 2 63 














1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

? Excludes District of Columbia. 

* Excludes District of Columbia, Indiana, Rhode be og and Wisconsin. 

‘ Excludes District of Columbia, Indiana, and Wisco: 

5 Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under y aniiermn-Geration 
provisions of State law. 

. Data not reported. 

? Excludes miners receiving benefits resulting from a labor dispute in 1939. 
§ Data not comparable. 
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exhausting benefit rights were Idahc, New York, 


Rhode Island, and South Dakota. Uniform dur- 


Table 3.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits on interstate claims! 
received as liable and as agent State, by States, 
August 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 30, 1940] 




















Number of weeks 
ofunemployment| Amount of benefits on 
compensated on interstate claims re- 
Social Security Board region interstate claims ceived as— 
and State received as— 
Liable Agent | Agent 
State | State Liable wate, State 
“| 
| | 
Ni wis: aitkinwns 199, 475 199, 475 | $2, 276,705 |$2, 276, 705 
Region I | 
Cc SS 2, 354 | 2, 788 25, 119 32, 857 
“Ce Sara 1, 167 1, 545 8, 384 | 18, 016 
Massachusetts_.___________ 8, 953 5, 304 100, 535 | 57, 485 
New Hampshire......__ __ 1, 284 | 1, 603 12, 293 | 17, 256 
RRS Q®) | 3, 853 @) } 41, 554 
RSA 395 731 3, 611 | 8, 198 
Region II: 
ze 26, 191 11, 230 317, 299 131, 872 
Region III: | 
RE acbcecincutncdwnons 606 | 500 6, 673 5, 448 
New Jersey ____- 4, 135 | 9, 037 43, 706 106, 686 
Pen Ivania____ 8, 008 | 10, 148 91, 910 115, 977 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia_____- 1, 025 1, 826 10, 989 18, 779 
M a 2, 822 2, 568 28, 747 27, 101 
N SER 2, 97 2, 862 18, 671 28, 648 
Virginia... 3, 737 | o2 36, 960 34, 291 
est Virginia____ 4, | 424 33, 602 25, 946 
Region V: 
Kentucky____ 2, 136 5, 127 17, 346 58, 659 
as 11, 846 | 5, 207 161, 414 59, 052 
Ohio__.___- 6, 376 | 6, 417 70, 311 74, 073 
Region VI: 
ee 14, 031 | 8, 478 188, 338 98, 153 
| 3, 181 | 4, 439 37, 377 53, 608 
“ae 577 2, 828 4 34, 684 
Region VII: 
A ae 3, 741 3, 818 28, 35, 681 
Florida. __- 6, 071 5, 819 69, 578 60, 656 
sain 3, 531 4, 355 27, 238 41, 196 
M EE 1, 822 2, 533 14, 134 23, 362 
South Carolina______. 1, 049 2, 057 8, 617 16, 456 
Tennessee____- 4, 142 | 5, 521 36, 851 57, 995 
Region VIII: 
Iowa____. 1, 425 2, 255 14, 629 27, 948 
M a 1, 905 | 2, 698 20, 33, 589 
Nebraska_......._.___- be 1, 466 1, 265 15, 090 15, 036 
North Dakota__._...____. | 429 693 4,171 8, 538 
South Dakote pebiRacadinned 403 575 3, 158 6, 684 
nm : | 
Arkansas______ | 3, 779 3, 952 30, 337 45, 566 
isk ie nto accoel 1, 848 3, 125 18, 991 36, 236 
3 3, 952 6, 396 38, 079 76, 010 
Sei 3, 201 5, 751 33, 310 67, 279 
ion X: 
Relieiialid tocaibves auspices 3, 544 3, 431 38, 083 33, 813 
New Mexico.__...________. 2, 417 1, 406 26, 146 15, 861 
I hig wiininip inn sabe 5, 756 7, 775 57, 045 91, 875 
Region XI: 
I i ce a | 2, 679 | 1,619 30, 641 20, 083 
Se | $3,269] 2,725 34, 991 34, 165 
_ Se 1, 362 | 1, 479 15, 845 19, 315 
oo 2, 165 982 2A, 873 12, 552 
a Se 1, 445 | 1, 539 16, 337 20, 992 
EE. 1, 032 | 44 14, 252 5, 263 
Region XII: 
a | 18,823 | 23, 608 275,386 | 277, 333 
(“as pal 1,117 | 1, 023 14, 859 13, 954 
Oo eee | 1, 539 | 4, 347 18, 620 57, 780 
. Washington .____________- | 8,772 5, 205 48, 607 67, 489 
on i. | ae 76, 183 1, 472 
Hawaii--__- See 114 262 1, 205 3, 459 
Unallocated_................_.- | a daaiisiakial OF Baa cuca ees 4724 











PPP ayer pend for = — wy gee mg — peed of ee although 
payments are not pro n interstate benefit- ent plan. 
* Excludes Rhode Island. eres “ 

3 Data not reported. 

‘ Represents claims received by Washington as liable State for which 
break-down by agent State was not reported. 
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ation of 13 weeks in New York and 14 weeks in 
South Dakota, after the initiation of the uniform 
benefit year in April, resulted in an unusually large 
number of exhaustions during July; therefore the 
decline in August was to be expected. On the 
other hand, greater numbers of exhaustions than 
in the past month were registered in 25 States. 
The exceptional increase in West Virginia was 
attributable to the ending of the 14-week uniform 
duration period for many claimants who, after 
serving the required 3-week waiting period, re- 
ceived initial payments late in April or early in 
May. The sharp rise in Kentucky reflected the 
expiration of minimum duration periods of longer 
than 8 weeks, following the marked expansion in 
first payments in May. Substantial increases 
were also reported by Alaska, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina, and Virginia. Based on 
comparable data reported by 47 States, the num- 
ber of claimants receiving first payments exceeded 
the number of claimants exhausting benefits by 
208,000, although in Kentucky, New Hampshire, 
South Dakota, Virginia, and West Virginia the 
number of exhaustions was greater than the 
number of first payments. 


Interstate Claims 


Exclusive of Rhode Island, approximately 
200,000 weeks of unemployment were compensated 
by interstate benefits during August, representing 
an increase of 6.7 percent over July and the 
largest volume compensated since March (table 
3). A total of $2.3 million in benefit payments, 
or 4.4 percent of all payments made during August, 
was issued to cover such claims. New York re- 
ceived the largest number of claims as liable 
State—26,200—and California, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan each compensated more than 10,000 inter- 
state claims. Nineteen States compensated more 
interstate claims as liable State than they trans- 
mitted as agent State. Of these, Alaska, Mich- 
igan, Montana, New York, and Wyoming com- 
pensated at least twice the number of claims for- 
warded for payment to other States. On the 
other hand, Wisconsin transmitted almost 5 times 
as many claims as it received, while Hawaii, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, and Oregon forwarded be- 
tween 2 and 3 times as many as they received. 
The greatest concentration of States transmitting 
more interstate claims than they received was in 
the New England, South East, Midwest, and 
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Pacific Coast areas. On the other hand, no sig- 
nificant geographic concentrations were apparent 
in the case of liable States. Interstate benefits 
accounted for 95 percent of all weeks of unem- 
ployment compensated during the month in 
Alaska, more than 20 percent of those in Arizona 
and Nevada, and from 10 to 20 percent in 9 other 
States. 


Status of Funds 


Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 
during August totaled approximately $96 million, 
bringing deposits thus far this year to nearly $633 
million (table 4). For comparable States, collec- 


tions were 2.2 percent higher than in the corre- 
sponding 8-month period of 1939, despite the fact 
that railroad contributions have not been included 
since July 1, 1939. Increases in contributions 
were shown in 15 States, with gains ranging be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent for Alabama, Alaska, 
Connecticut, and Michigan. On the other hand, 
declines were reported by 24 States, the majority 
of which were located in the area west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Most of the decreases were largely attrib- 
utable to the discontinuance of collections from 
railroads. Decreases of 30 percent and 23 percent 
in Nebraska and Wisconsin, respectively, were in 
part a result of lower contribution rates due to 


Table 4.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January~August 1940, and funds available for benefits as 
of Aug. 31, 1940, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 25, 1940] 


[Amounts in thousands] 
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Collections deposited ! | Collections deposited ! 
ais okt _| Funds avail- || Funds avail- 
able for bene- || able for bene- 

Social Security Board region | Percentage | fitsasof || Social Security Board region Percentage fits as of 

and State January- | change from | Aug. 31, 1940? || and State January- | change from | Aug. 31, 1940 

| August 1940 | January- August 190 | January- 

August 1939? August 1939? 
i! 
Total. $632, 660 | ‘4+22) $1,799,239 || Region VII—Continued. | 

— — -—--—— | South Carolina... cue 3, 422 (8) 7 10,914 

Region I: | EEE AEN 5 } 6, 333 —4.3 15, 010 
Connecticut - 14, 018 +13.4 § 37,811 || Region VIII: 

Maine. __.. 2, 987 —.5 | 4, 050 || ee ne 5, 742 | —7.4 17, 491 
Massachusetts 28, 898 | +3. 6 | 78, 177 Minnesota. --.. --- .| 9, 380 —12.3 25, 369 
New Hampshire 2, 052 (6) 6,112 | Nebraska. -._..__.-. } 2, 134 —29.9 10,771 
Rhode Island 7, 37) (*) 10, 424 North Dakota. _- a 559 —19.8 2, 478 
Vermont... 938 (*) 72,971 || South Dakota__........--. -| 803 +5.3 3, 316 

Region II: Region IX: 

New York 95, 104 (°) 202, 323 || Arkansas. --. ..-- iiekbdee aa 2, 500 —3.0 7, 

Region III: | \} Kansas 3, 462 —18.4 15, 756 
Delaware 1, 797 +.6 | * 6, 513 || Missouri____- 14, 758 -.5 59, 436 
New Jersey 36, 068 +6.6 124, 577 || Oklahoma aie ES | 4, 706 (*) 17, 048 
Pennsylvania rs 62,778 | +7.5 126, 020 || Region X: 

Region IV: ES 6, 475 —1.4 19, 181 
District of Columbia 4, 318 (*) 19, 669 | New Mexico... -.. naonarel 1, 037 —4.1 2, 977 
Maryland 9, 409 | +3.9 20, 370 |) , ae inttininaicda 14, 788 —4.8 53, 736 
North Carolina 7,401 | +12 22, 587 || Region XI: | 
Virginia 7, 410 | —3.6 20, 298 || MNEs np snciigingdencdaet 1, 595 —3.4 3, 316 
West Virginia.. 6, 953 | +7.1 17,377 || 0 SSS 3, 495 —8.3 11, 129 

Region V: ea 1, 401 —4.1 2, 882 
Kentucky 8,019 | —4.9 30,715 || Montana. ......-.--- -| 1, 980 —4.8 6, 454 
Michigan 37, 987 | +11.6 64, 287 || | SSRI 2, 002 —.8 4, 223 
aa ‘ 43, 846 | +6.5 158, 755 || Wyoming es Si ncienm cane 839 —19.7 2, 565 

Region VI: | | Region XII: 

Illinois... . - 52, 744 +2.9 | 194, 918 || a anccegiiitateinandl 56, 524 —1.5 162, 346 
Indiana. 15, 769 | +3.3 43, 029 || ictitanas aman 681 —5.3 1, 588 
Wisconsin 7, 267 | —22.8 | 54, 515 || SSE EER 4, 829 (5) 9, 484 

Region VII: \| .  “_ Sere: | 7, 955 (*) 23, 093 
Alabama... 7, 183 | +14.9 15, 827 || Territories: 

Florida. . .. 4,911 | —1.3 14, 091 || (Re | 342 +13.9 1,043 
Georgia... _-- 6, 427 () 24, 181 || PI cakiisis wonkintie } 1, 345 (8) 117 
Mississippi - - -- 1,911 (°) 4, 553 || 











! Represents contributions pons such penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit pay- 
ments. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of taxable wages 
are collected in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. In New 
York, rate is 3 percent for employers subject to State but not Federal law and 
2.7 percent for those employers subject to both laws. Reduced rates resulting 
from experience rating are in effect in Delaware, Indiana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. Employee contributions of 1.5 percent of taxable 
wages are collected in Rhode Island; 1 percent in Alabama, California, Ken- 
tucky, and New Jersey. 

4 Data for 2 periods are not adjusted for changes resulting from law, effective 
with pay rolls subsequent to June 30, 1939, providing that contributions from 
the railroad industry be deposited in railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count of Railroad Retirement Board. 

+ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
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benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- 
tained in the U. S. Treasury. 

, 4 Based on 39 States reporting comparable data for both periods. See 
ootnote 6. 

5 Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
the preliminary and “‘liquidating’’ amount to be transferred to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security 
Board, and the State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment com- 
pensation funds amounts necessary for administrative purposes up to amount 
so withheld. As of Aug. 31, 1940, $789,129 had been withheld. 

* Not computed, because data for States that shifted either wholly or in 
part from a monthly to a quarterly contribution basis during 1939 or 1940 are 
not comparable. 

? Adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account: 
Delaware, $407,628; South Carolina, $690,744; Vermont, $327,074. 
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experience-rating provisions in the State law. The 
excess of collections over benefit payments during 
August resulted in an increase of $44 million in 
funds available for benefit payments. 


Placement Activities 


Reflecting general increases in private employ- 
ment attributable in part to the accelerated opera- 
tions of the national defense program, public 
employment offices filled nearly 331,000 jobs in 


Chart IV.—Placements of men and women by public 


employment offices, January 1938August 1940 
THOUSANDS OF 
PLACEMENTS 
400 
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1938 1939 1940 
t Over 97 percent of public placements are of men. 


August (table 5). This volume represented a gain 
of 7.3 percent over the previous month and was 
the second highest monthly total for the year. 
More than 280,000 of these placements were in 
private employment, an increase of 8.0 percent 
over July. Relatively large gains in private place- 
ments among the 29 States reporting increases 
occurred in Georgia, North Dakota, and Virginia, 
and expansions of more than 20 percent were 
shown for California, the District of Columbia, 
Florida, New York, North Carolina, and South 
Dakota. In North Dakota, private placements 
were more than double the volume made in July, 
as a result of the increased demand for harvest 
workers. The sharpest declines, on the other 
hand, were reported by Arizona, Oklahoma, Utah, 
and Washington, attributable partly to a slackened 
demand for agricultural workers. 

Placements in private employment expected to 
last 1 month or longer totaled 147,000 or 53 per- 
cent of all private placements. The proportion 
of such regular jobs was 50 percent in July and 
46 percent in June. Placements in public and 
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governmental work during August totaled more 
than 50,000, a gain of nearly 2,000 jobs over July, 
but approximately two-thirds the volume for 
August 1939 and August 1938. 

Supplemental placements exceeded those made 
in July by 53,000, a gain of 46 percent. This 
expansion mainly reflected increased agricultural] 
placements (table 6) in connection with harvesting 
in certain areas. Of the total supplemental 
placements, 143,000 or 86 percent were agricultural 
jobs. More than 111,000 or 67 percent of all 
supplemental placements occurred in Texas, and 
appreciable volumes were also reported by Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 

During the first 8 months of 1940, public em- 
ployment offices filled nearly 2 million jobs in 
private employment, a gain of 24 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1939. Declines in 
excess of 10 percent were shown only for Louisiana 
and Rhode Island, and 4 other States reported 
minor decreases from the number of private 
placements made in the first 8 months of 1939. 

Applications for work declined 9.1 percent from 
July 1940 to approximately 1.3 million, reflecting 
a slackening in the rate of separation from em- 
ployment. Decreases were reported by 33 States, 
with declines of more than 20 percent shown for 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Vermont. 
On the other hand, increases of more than 45 per- 
cent were reported by Hawaii, North Dakota, 
and Rhode Island. Partly as a result of the in- 
crease in placements and the decline in applica- 
tions for work, the number of registrants in the 


Chart V.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1938-August 1940 


MILLIONS OF 
REGISTRANTS 
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active file as of August 31 had declined 6.3 percent 


reporting decreases from July, reductions in excess 
to approximately 5.2 million. Of the 41 States 


of 20 percent occurred in Arkansas, Delaware, the 


Table 5.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by States, August 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 23, 1940] 
























































| Complete placements Applications 
received 
Private 
| | | Active 
| Percentage January-August 1940 Supple- Per- | file as of 
Social Security Board | change from— | mental cent- | Aug. 31, 
region and State Ri — place- Number age 1940 
Total | Regular Public | ments change 
Total | | (over 1 Percentage from 
| month) change July 
| July | August Total from | 1940 
| 190 | 1939 | | January- 
} } | | August | 
1939 | 
| 
—- a i a ee nec Bes ee | 
Total. ..... | 330,708 | 280, 299 +8.0 1+9.9 | 147,288 | 1,989,041 | 124241 50,409 | 167,102 | 1,273,803 | —9.1 | 5,211, 688 
Region I: 
Connecticut . - . 5, 400 4, 418 +7.4 +28. 9 3, 029 32, 092 +27. 4 | 982 96 | 17,470 | —13.4 73, 605 
Maine i 2, 734 2,219 | —3.2 +26. 7 1, 596 12, 971 | +13.7 | 515 2) 077| —9.1 26, 505 
Massachusetts ..-| 4,737| 3,749 | +163 +72.4 2, 950 | 25, 346 | +57. 1 | O88 19 33,781 | +5.2 178, 478 
New Hampshire 2,451 | 1,758 +.6 +8. 1 1, 362 12, 371 | +4.8 | 693 297 6,481 | +5.1 16, 861 
Rhode Island 791 | 715 | +10.2 —20.9 | 519 5, 010 | —12.6 | 76 67 8,641 | +78.3 48, 483 
ue 1 S44 | —10.4 +9.3 | 411 6, 245 +15.4 | 97 10 1,803 | —21.9 11, 702 
n > | 
mt oe 32,054 | 30, 259 | +20.7 | +77.4 16, 913 185, 268 | +56. 2 | 1, 795 719 135,225 | —20.6 | 559, 519 
n : | 
Delaware 1, 153 | 981 | —17.4 —20.4 541 7, 690 +.4 | 172 77 2,959 | —11.6 8, 
New Jersey 8,712) 8,501 | +149 —18.1 5, 759 | 68, 144 | +16.4 211 175 36, 559 | —28.9 249, 009 
Pennsylvania 12,779| 9,770| +5.8| +345| 7,006| 77,201 445.8} 3,000| 1,363| 118,287] —7.6| 379,425 
Region IV: } 
District of Columbia 4,189 | 3,595 | +203) 417.9 1, 724 26, 392 | +12.9 594 1 | 12,306 | +2.8 27, 843 
Maryland... 4,243 | 3,872) —1.2 +23. 5 1, 942 | 26, 057 +37.0 671 9 | 18,497 | —3.2 62, 031 
North Carolina. . 6, 531 5,433 | +32.8 —43.0 2, 996 | 38, 025 —2.7 1, 098 307 24,557 | —11.0 95, 069 
Virginia... 6, 808 6,150 | +47.1 —9.3 4, 321 | 33, 615 | +21. 2 | 658 97 | 17,248 | —11.0 55, 657 
. West Virginia. 2, 787 2,304 | +24 +9. 7 1, 303 | 17, 982 +4.8 | 393 214 | 18,375 | —7.1 71, 060 
egio 
ST eopedky.. 2,383 | 1,731 | +22 +22.7 980 | 17, 063 +54. 4 | 652 196 | 18,204 | +9.8 90, 
Michigan 12,210} 10,766)! —1.3} +10 6, 162 | 75, 963 +23. 4 1, 444 165 | 64,354 | —22.0 221, 419 
m es Bee 15, 073 14, 131 | +8.8 +22.4 8, 089 | 106, 722 | +45.0 | 942 1, 272 | 107, 536 | +11.4 375, 826 
egion VI: | 
Mlinois.._ 13,363 | 13,007 | +10.6 +16. 7 7, 103 100, 679 +21.0 | 356 1, 064 | M,! +5.0 174, 295 
Indiana 7, 634 | , 253 | +15.3 +3. 5 4, 600 56, 719 +12.1 | 381 2, 069 | 39,143 | —2.4 135, 947 
Wisconsin : 7,750 | 6,886 | +2.7 +17.5 3, 913 46, 237 | +14.3 | 864 870 | 25, —12.3 98, 585 
Region VII: | 
Alabama... 4, 105 3,225 | —5.6 +4.7 2, 553 | 30, 935 | +29. 5 | 880 148 22,835 | —13.7 104, 321 
Florida. . 3, 548 2,420 | +39.0 +68. 0 1, 744 | 18,115 | 2 +4138.1 | 1,128 269 15, 664 | —19.3 66, 344 
Georgia 11, 622 | 9,775 | +45.5 +68, 5 4,717 | 55, 459 | +73.1 | 1, 847 149 24,117 —4.1 161, 433 
Mississippi 3,752} 2171) +98 —7.1 1, 196 15, 962 | +46.6 |} 1,581 444 19,344 | —12.4 65, 548 
South Carolina 2, 320 | 1,444 | +15.5 —16.9 873 | 12, 870 | +48. 6 | 876 26 9,196 | —15.1 52, 792 
. Tennessee : 5, 403 4,557 | +11.3 +38. 5 3, 075 | 34, 754 | +31. 9 | 846 1,312 13, 848 | +13.5 104, 967 
egion : | | | 
lowa_. 6, 381 4,780 | —8.6 =, 6 1, 797 39, 140 | —.2 1, 601 486 16,279 | —6.6 69, 309 
Minnesota. 8,214) 6,743 | —10.0 2.4; 2848) 41,140) 4218| 1,471 838 19,734 | —10.3 | 125, 209 
Nebraska 3, 410 1,666 | —7.8 +22.7 762 12, 284 | +22.4|) 1,744 52 10,371 | —3.8 43, 408 
North Dakota 11,014 | 10,595 |+162,.8 +24. 8 1, 768 | 23, 543 | +12.0 | 419 61 12, 689 |+101.3 24, 937 
2 ——— 2, 510 | 1,475 | +20.7 (‘) 500 | 7,812 1+3.5 | 1, 035 129 4,370 | +39.6 25, 019 
egion : | | } | | | 
Arkansas. . 3, 371 2,712 | —19.4 +16. 1 1, 097 | 32, 796 +16.7 | 659 2, 214 9,328 | —16.8 32, 616 
Kansas 4, 527 3,229; 9.1 +48. 4 1, 260 | 24, 981 | +76.7 | 1, 298 294 16, 569 | +3.2 61, 346 
Missouri___. &, 630 7,360 | +14.6 +47.3 4, 480 | 54, 749 +65. 7 | 1, 270 481 40, 737 —.1 178, 697 
— : 4,243 | 3,536 | —44.5 +21.3 1, 162 34, 989 +26. 2 | 707 811 16,051 | —12.9 80, 116 
n | | } | | 
Louisiana 2,938; 2,617| +46| —30.4 1, 570 | 23, 990 | —27.5 | 321 271 20, 137 | —13.3 82, 637 
New Mexico 1, 347 | 870} —.4| —24.7 475 | 6, 964 | —7.3 477 221 3,330 | —16.0 33, 805 
R pas. 27, 262 23,033 | —9.0 +4.6 8, 278 | 201, 671 | +11.1 4, 229 111, 188 51,683 | —19.6 224, 015 
egion ; | | | 
Arizona 1, 712 1,325 | —27.4 —18.9 715 | 18, 231 +61.8 387 908 6,006 | +4.6 19, 689 
Colorado 8,519 | 7,867) +.5 +43. 0 1, 478 36, 556 | +31. 5 | 652 2, 485 13, 308 | —17.9 55, 385 
Idaho 3, 359 2,393 | +7.9 +25. 7 860 | 17, 058 | +23. 5 | 966 1, 540 6,715 | —17.2 13, 886 
Montana 2, 551 1,613 | —10.4 +60. 6 940 | 10, 101 | +62. 3 | 938 774 4,808 | +5.1 17, 802 
Uteh.. ; 1,852} 1,181 | —40.5 —32.7 651 | 9, 287 | +9.1 | 671 287 7,438 | —13.3 20, 450 
yoming 1, 610 | 678 | —.7| 19.1 386 | 3,911 | —.8 | 932 10 3,200 | +3.4 5, 959 
Region XII: 
California 27,021 | 23,701; +240; +.7| 13,601; 141184] © 3,320} 10,508 | 84,743 | —20.0| 436, 745 
Nevada. 1,336 | (1,08 | —6.1| 415.8 62; 7,843| +239, ‘252| 350| 3.28] +40 5, 580 
Oregon. 5, 764 | 4,164) —8.5 —47,1 2, 210 31, 103 | +28| 1,600| 13,472 17.580 | —17.5 30, 826 
r bn — pa 5, 961 | 4,919 | —25.8 —60.9 2. 065 57, 893 +38. 9 1, 042 | 8, 165 27, 218 +7.1 98, 150 
erritories: | | 
Alaska 72| 401; —.7| +105.6 168| 1,967; +623] 301 26 1,088 | +19.6 | 1,085 
Hawaii. . 1,001 | 624 +18. 2 +84. 1 220 | 3,901 | +129. 3 | 377 a 2,017 | +45.5 8, 711 








‘ August of 1939 and 1940 excluded for South Dakota, because State agency 
suspended operations in August 1939. 
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? January-February of 1939 and 1940 excluded for Florida, bonuees | ata 
placement activity was largely suspended in J anuary-February 1939 
3 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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District of Columbia, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and declines of more than 10 per- 


cent were reported in 14 other States. Among the 
10 States showing gains in the active file, the 


ame 6.—Agricultural placements, by States, 









































August 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 23, 1940] 
Complete place- |Supplemental place- 
ments ments 
Bocial Security Board) pita) 
region and State Percent- Percent- 
iN age r age 
Number change Number change 
tee July from July 
| Ee 179,421 | 36,423| 6.9) 142,998)  +53.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut... .--. 109 109 —66.9 0 (‘) 
a ita 132 131 —16.6 1 (1) 
Massachusetts - - - - 1) 90 (') 0 (‘) 
New Hampshire - - 53 42 () ll (') 
Rhode Island - -- -- 1 | 1 (1) 0 () 
Vermont -..-_--_...-- 38 38 (‘) 0 (‘) 
Region II: 
New York----..-- 1, 042 1, 041 —29.2 1 (1) 
Region III: 
Delaware .......--- 22 22 (‘) 0 () 
New Jersey ------- 153 153 —64.2 | 0 (1) 
eayorenta Badia 106 99 —28.3 7 (¢) 
Region I 
District of Colum- 
esa tatiocs 0 0 (*) 0 () 
elas 95 95 —18.8 0 () 
North Carolina 416 288 +32.7 128 —77.0 
tide ibsncenti 7 219 +271.2 18 (‘) 
West Virginia. ___- 51 50 —20.6 1 (1) 
Region V: 
Kentucky -- 82 41 () 41 (1) 
Michigan. ------ 943 926 | —30.7 17 (1) 
| Oa 411 394 —60.8 17 (') 
Region VI: 
| 527 506 | —33.1 21 () 
Indiana_-__.-__-._- 124 | 122 —53. 4 2 (1) 
Wisconsin 791 743 | —16.6 48; (1) 
Region VII: | 
Alabama... -..-.-- 63 | 55 —80.5 8 () 
eS 99 | 99 (‘) 0 (1) 
Se dienes 1, 486 1, 481 +4.1 5 (‘) 
M sip aa 402} —19.0 0 (1) 
South Carol 49 49; (') 0 (‘) 
Tennessee._--_-.._- 1, 288 88 | —79.4 1, 200 —69.4 
Region VIII: | 
3 as 771 | 736 —56. 4 | 35 1) 
Minnesota. ---._--- 3,012 | 2, 460 —21.6 552 —13.1 
Seiten 130 | 125 | —67.6 (*) 
North Dakota_--_- 9, 202 9, 190 +226.5 12 (‘) 
South Dakota.---- 6 540 +34.0 88 +17.3 
Region IX: 
Arkamsas..---..--- 3, 007 864 —33.1 2, 143 —81.4 
eeeee............. 266 246 —65.0 20 (’) 
Missouri-.---.------ 304 273 —59.9 31 (‘) 
Oklahoma... -.----- 1, 308 71 —82. 5 637 —62. 2 
nm X: 
SEER 46 42 (‘) | 4 (') 
New Mexico. --- 263 155 —21.3 108 —50.2 
a 109, 719 394 +28.8 | 109,325 +104.6 
Region XI: | 
IE 976 244 | +7.5 732 —72.9 
Colorado.----..-.--- 7, 566 5, 149 —4.9 2, 417 +6.1 
oe 1, 792 1,018 —7.5 774 +40. 2 
Montana...--...-- 923 612 —22.7 311 +5.4 
ee 395 326 —64.3 69 —75.0 
Wyoming --_--...-- 264 261 —9.7 3 () 
Region XII 
California -_---_-.-- 10, 801 3, 563 +197.9 | 7, 238 +206. 3 
Nevada-.._...---. 317 | 227 —20.4 | 90 +63. 6 
TN sencnen- 12,276 {|  523| —31.4| 11,753 +3.4 
Washington-_.-_--- 6, 562 1, 436 —39.9 | 5, 126 | (?) 
Territories: | | 
ee 4 | 0 () 
TE icetnwsnnne 3 79); (4) 0 (') 





ther computed, because less than 50 agricultural placements were made 
n 
Increase of over 1,000 percent. 
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number of registrants increased more than 10 
percent only in Alaska, Louisiana, and Rhode 
Island. 

More than 202,000 job placements of men and 
128,000 placements of women were made by public 
employment offices during August (table 7), 
Private job placements for men, numbering 153,- 
000, increased 5.8 percent over the preceding 
month and 11.3 percent over the August 1939 
volume; private placements for women, totaling 
127,000, showed gains of 10.7 percent over the 
preceding month and 8.2 percent over August 
1939. As in the previous month, the proportion 
of private placements of men in jobs expected to 
last less than 1 month was less than that for 
women, reflecting to a considerable extent the 
placement of relatively large numbers of men in 
agricultural jobs. Only 47 percent of the jobs 
filled by men in private employment were expected 
to last 1 month or longer in contrast to 59 percent 
for women in jobs of such duration. Applications 
for work by men during August totaled 903,000, 
a decrease of 8 percent from July, while 371,000 
applications, a decrease of 12 percent from July, 
were received from women. The number of men 
and women job seekers registered with the public 
employment offices at the end of August was 
lower by 6 percent and 8 percent, respectively, 
than at the close of July. 


Size of Benefit Payment 


Little change was shown in the general distribu- 
tion of weekly benefit payments for total unem- 
ployment during the second quarter of 1940 
(table 8). Approximately 25 percent of the weekly 
benefit payments for total unemployment were for 
$15 and over, and 30 percent were for $10—14.99; 
5 percent were in amounts of less than $5. The 
$5-9.99 interval represented the largest proportion 
not only for the country as a whole but also for 39 
individual States. 

Methods used in computing weekly benefit 
amounts and prevailing wage rates account in 
part for the concentration of smaller payments in 
the South East and South Central areas. Benefit 
payments were under $5 for more than one-half of 
all weeks compensated in North Carolina; in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia the proportion 
of such payments ranged from a fourth to a third 
of all weeks compensated. Use of annual earnings 
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in determining the weekly benefit amount was ll those cited above. In California only 3.6 
partly responsible for the large proportion of pay- _ percent were under $10 during the second quarter 
ments under $10 in Maine, North Carolina, South —_in contrast to nearly 16 percent during January- 
Dakota, and West Virginia. At least 70 percent March, reflecting the transition from the former 
of all weeks of total unemployment were in minimum benefit amount of $7 to the present 
amounts of less than $10 in 15 States, including minimum rate of $10. Other States showing an 


Table 7.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by States, August 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 25, 1940] 
























































Men | Women 
Complete placements Complete placements 
a a | = 
Social Security Board j l Acti 
region and State | Private Applica- | Active file Private Applica- . “eel 
| = | tions | asof Aug. } tions pat 
1 . ved | 3 _ | ol, 
| Total | | maetee | Dea |S) ee) ee | Regular | Public received | “"1940 
Total | (overl | Total (over 1 
| month) | | month) 
| | | 
Total 202,493 | 153, 482 72,149 | 49,011 | 902,624 3, 750, 655 128,215 | 126,817 | 75, 148 | 1,398 | 371,179 | 1,461,033 
RegionI: 
Connecticut . - . . j 3, 532 2, 591 | 1, 865 941 10, 942 | 44, 704 1, 868 1, 827 | 1,164 41 6, 528 28, 901 
Maine | 1,755 1, 252 | 877 | 103 5, 503 18, 802 979 | 967 | 719 12 2, 574 7, 703 
Massachusetts 2, 705 1,727 1,346 978 19, 806 110, 239 2,032 | 2,022 | 1, 604 | 10 13, 975 68, 239 
New Hampshire _. al 1,918 | 1, 253 | 977 665 | 4, 504 10, 215 | 533 | 505 | 385 | 28 1,977 6, 646 
Rhode Island 338 262 | 221 76 5, 476 | 27,310 | 453 | 453 298 0 3, 165 21,173 
Vermont_.___- | 515 | 418 180 97 1,140 | 8,033 | 426 426 231 0 663 3, 669 
Region II: | | 
New York... 13, 931 | 12, 202 | 7,321 1,729 7,078 | 370, 802 18, 123 | 18, 057 9, 592 66 48, 147 188, 717 
Region III: | j 
Delaware __....- 507 | 335 218 172 | 1,701 5, 389 | 646 | 646 323 0 1, 258 3, 400 
New Jersey | 3,182] 2,904 2, 354 188 23, 960 | 162,002 | 5,530] 5,507 3, 405 23 12, 599 86, 917 
——— 7, 298 4, 372 | $, 185 2, 926 85, 506 | 276, 150 | 5, 481 | 5, 407 3, 819 74 32, 781 103, 275 
Region IV: | | | 
District of Columbia 1, 924 1,396 693 528 7, 494 | 17, 473 2, 265 2, 199 1, 031 66 4, 812 10, 370 
Maryland 2, 896 | 2, 240 1,174 656 12, 516 | 40, 410 | 1, 347 1,332 768 15 5, 981 21, 621 
North Carolina 3, 644 2, 561 1, 223 1, 083 16, 124 61, 227 | 2, 887 2, 872 1,773 15 8, 433 , 
Virginia ; 3, 741 3, OSD 1, 999 652 11, 584 | 37,478 3, 067 3, 061 2, 322 6 5, 664 18, 179 
West Virginia_. 1,459 | 1,071 560 388 14, 186 | 59, 144 1,328 | 1,323 743 5 4, 189 11, 916 
Region V: 
Kentucky 1, 467 821 422 646 | 13,965| 74,078} 916] 910 558 6| 4,239] 16,715 
Michigan 7,995 6, 570 3, 371 1, 425 51,491 | 178, 698 4, 215 4, 196 2, 791 19 12, 863 42,721 
Ohio... _. 7,544 6, 626 3, 389 918 82, 503 276, 814 7, 529 7, 505 4, 700 24 25, 033 99,012 
Region VI: | | | 
Iilinois_. ; 6, 491 6,191 3, 062 300 36, 883 | 121,075 | 6, 872 | 6, 816 4,041 56 17, 651 53, 220 
Indiana 3, 857 3, 512 2,052 345 26, 914 98, 143 3,777 | 3, 741 2, 548 36 12, 229 7, 804 
Wisconsin 4,355 3, 620 1, 895 735 17, 878 | 74, 507 | 3,395 | 3, 266 2,018 129 8,115 24, 078 
Region VII: | 
Alabama 2, 869 | 1, 991 1, 508 | 878 17, 803 84, 667 1, 236 1, 234 1,045 2 5, 032 19, 654 
Florida... -. 2, 574 | 1,459 1, 087 1, 115 11, 260 48, 656 | 974 961 657 13 4, 404 17, 688 
Georgia ied 8,021 6, 200 2, 222 1,821 17, 107 | 113, 344 | 3, 601 | 3, 575 2, 495 26 7,010 48, 089 
Mississippi... . 2, 763 | 1, 183 594 1, 580 14, 754 | 51,811 | 989 988 602 1 4, 590 13, 737 
South Carolina 1,677 805 379 872 6, 835 40, 504 643 | 639 494 4 2, 361 12, 288 
Tennessee. __. ; 3, 030 | 2,191 | 1, 436 839 8, 800 | 71, 793 2,373 2, 366 1, 639 7 5, 048 33, 174 
Region VIII: | | | 
Iowa “a , 4, 304 2,789 790 1,515 11, 553 53,166 | 2,077 1,991 1, 007 | 86 4, 726 16, 143 
Minnesota- - --. 5, 603 | 4,149 1, 287 1, 454 13, 958 94, 030 | 2, 611 2, 594 1, 561 17 5, 776 31, 179 
Nebraska ' 2,715 | 1,018 352 1, 697 7,728 | 34, 253 | 695 648 410 47 2, 643 9, 
North Dakota 10, 172 9, 758 1, 335 414 | 11, 244 | 18, 991 | 842 837 433 | 5 1, 445 5, 
South Dakota 1, 968 | 953 | 227 1,015 3, 265 | 18, 907 | 542 522 273 20 1, 105 6, 112 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas - - 2,027 1,372 383 655 6,471 | 24, 935 1,344 | 1,340 714 4 2, 857 7, 681 
Kansas 3, 215 1,940 586 1,275 12, 756 | 49, 325 1,312 | 1, 289 674 23 3, 813 12, 021 
Missouri 4,973 3, 738 | 2, 228 1,235 | 27,855 | 126, 412 | 3, 657 | 3, 622 2, 252 35 12, 882 52, 285 
Oklahoma. ... 2, 443 | 1,741 | 340 702 12, 216 65, 846 | 1, 800 | 1, 795 822 5 3, 835 14, 270 
Region X: 
Louisiana ue 1,326 1,029 536 297 14, 981 | 65, 985 | 1,612 1, 588 1,034 24 5, 156 16, 652 
New Mexico : 942 | 469 | 238 47 2, 576 28, 371 | 405 | 401 237 4 5, 434 
Texas —— . a 17, 985 | 13, 853 4,173 4, 132 36, 404 171, 559 | 9,277 | 9, 180 4, 105 97 15, 279 52, 456 
Region XI: 
Arizona. --. 1, 142 815 | 479 327 | 4,776 15, 778 | 570 510 236 60 1,320 3,911 
Colorado 6, 273 | 5, 655 | 772 618 | 9, 552 41, 760 | 2, 246 2, 212 706 34 3, 756 13, 625 
Idaho 2, 591 | 1, 629 | 429 962 | 5, 469 | 11,681 | 768 764 431 4 1, 246 2, 
Montana. - _. 2,155 | 1, 227 | 692 928 3, 899 14, 098 | 396 | 386 248 10 909 3, 704 
Utah . 1,223 | 557 | 242 666 5, 498 16, 561 | 629 624 409 5 1,940 3, 889 
Wyoming... 1, 432 | 502 283 930 | 2,616 4,610 | 178 176 103 2 584 1,349 
Region XII: 
California. 16,561 | 13,340 7, 588 3,221 | 56,768 298,579 | 10,460 | 10,361 6, 013 | 99 | 27,975 | 138, 166 
Nevada... : 1,018 770 471 248 2, 507 | 4,349 318 314 151 | 4 773 1, 
Oregon... sl 4, 703 3, 127 | 1, 555 1, 576 13, 757 | 24, 184 1,061 1,037 | 655 24 3, 823 6, 
Washington... .. -| 4, 281 | 3, 328 1, 265 953 | 20,304 75, 764 1, 680 1, 591 800 89 6, 824 22, 386 
Territories: | 
Alaska..-- . outelilied 626 328 | 137 298 995 | 865 | 7 73 31 3 93 220 
iicace ciiaisns cca 827 463; 142 34} 1,673) 7,088] 174] 18 | 78 | 13 344| 1, 623 
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increase in the proportion of payments of $10 and 
over in the second quarter were Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Indiana, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Utah. 


In general, the highest benefit payments were 
reported by States in the Pacific Coast, Rocky 
Mountain, and Great Lakes areas. With few 
exceptions all States in these areas compensated 





Table 8.—Percentage distribution of number of weeks of unemployment compensated by amount of benefit payment 
for total unemployment and proportion at minimum and maximum benefit payable, by States, April- 


June 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 27, 1940] 





Percent of weeks compensated! in amounts of—| Minimum weekly Maximum weekly 























benefit benefit 
| Total num- | | ———_ Ss —— SO 
Social Security Board region and State | ber of weeks | pemeees of Percent tt 
[ eas | Less than $5.00-9.99 | $10.00-14.99 | 8154 ~<A and | A t total weeks | A t | total weeks 
| $5.00 Amoun compen- Amoun compen- 
| | sated sated 
} 
SL SC a 13, 568, 396 | 4.9 40.0 | 29.8 25.3 | as a 
Region I: | 
Connecticut -- a =a 49.2 32. 5 18.3 $5. 00 0.5 $15. 00 18.3 
(aes : 178, 319 | 34. 2 | 55.2 9.4 | 1.2 (2) 15. 00 12 
Massachusetts___.._____- 5 Sid rt oe 49.4 30. 4 20. 2 | (2) } 15. 00 20.2 
New Hampshire_____.______- __._,., See 64. 5 | 26. 6 8.9 5.00 | 10. 2 | 15. 00 8.9 
Rhode Island__.____.____- __ 9) Ree 47.1 | 35.7 17.2 6.00 | 8] 16.00 13.9 
Vermoent.............. 29, 487 | 1.3 | 64. 4 | 21.3 13.0 None | 15.00 13.0 
Region IT: | | | } 
New York.._________ 2, 553, 709 | Pere ot 35.1 | 32.9 32.0 7.00 | 18.6 | 15. 00 32.0 
Region III: } 
TDelaware.._..._____- ‘ 21,770 |- s 56.6 | 26.1 | 17.3 5.00 | 13.2 15.00 17.3 
New Jersey.......--.. RS 521, 857 | tis 56.7 | 26.3 | 17.0 5.00 | 1.0 15.00 17.0 
—————------- ae 1, 268, 661 | ...........- 41.2 35.1 23.7 7. 50 | 23.1 15. 00 23.7 
Region | } 
District of Columbia_. 52, 163 10.6 | 55.3 19.6 14.5 | None |... 15.00 14.5 
- ia 231, 844 |___. 64.3 24.0 | 11.7 | 5. 00 19.6 | 5. 00 1.7 
pranen (gelins..__..........-. 264, 967 58.0 35. 1 4.7 ss (2) 15. 00 22 
“Shh cee 222, 089 | 15. 2 | 64.9 | 13.7 6.2 3. 00 5.8 15. 00 6.2 
West cg 137, 113 | 24.5 | 45.8 | 23.7 6.0 (2) 5. 00 6.0 
Region V | 
Kentucky ee | 157, 414 19. 4 | 56. 5 | 19.9 4.2 14.00 9.5 215.00 4.2 
Michigan__________- 479, 718 | (4) 33. 6 | 33.9 | 32.5 (2) 16. 00 27.0 
| Se 681, 361 | 5.3 38.0 34.7 22.0 None | 15. 00 22.0 
Region VI: | 
Tllinois.._______. 859, 696 |__ 179 36.9 | 45. 2 7.00 5.7 16. 00 38.7 
Indiana 218, 711 | .9 | 31.5 41.8 25.8 | 3.00 1 15. 00 25.8 
Wisconsin.____.___.___. | i | Ree 39.7 | 39. 1 21.2 | (2) 15. 00 $21.2 
Region VII | | 
Alabama 179, 305 | 26. 2 | 57.1 | 11.1 5.6 | (?) 15. 00 5.6 
Florida ___ 133, 979 | 8.4 | 45.1 24.8 21.7 (2) 15. 00 21.7 
Georgia______- Peeve 181, 687 11.4 | 76.8 8.0 3.8 None 15. 00 3.8 
 — 84, 487 | 34.8 | 53. 5 7.4 4.3 None | 15. 00 4.3 
EE ne ae 87, 285 | 14.7 | 72.6 9.5 3.2 3.00 4.9 15.00 3.2 
Tennessee_____- SES 222, 115 | 15.0 | 63. 5 5.0 6.5 | (2) 15. 00 6.5 
Region VIII: } 
94,741 | 1.5 | 54.3 | 29. 5 14.7 None 15. 00 14.7 
NS 277, 708 easel 47.4 31.1 21.5 5. 00 10.5 15.00 21.5 
pees... .........- 45, 960 | (‘) | 56.9 29.4 13.7 (2) 15. 00 13.7 
in oinanave i. 3 ae | 55. 5 | 28.0 16. 5 5.00 13.2 15.00 16.5 
i nclncccmee 13, 589 | 33.7 | 46. 2 | 15.1 5.0 3. 00 3.9 15. 00 5.0 
Region IX: | | 
a 148, 780 31.0 | 47.8 | 16.3 4.9 | 3. 00 18.8 15. 00 49 
Sera 49, 77 (4) 53.8 | 28.0 18, 2 (2) 15. 00 18.2 
i a 182, 587 4.3 | 57.6 | 23.8 14.3 None 15. 00 143 
“ae 86, 868 5.8 | 45.7 25.1 | 23. 4 None 15. 00 23.4 
Region X: | 
gs i ate 212, 542 26.8 | 51.4 12.4 9.4 4.00 17.6 | 18. 00 5.8 
New Mexico_- — 27, 897 13.8 7.5 22.7 16.0 3. 00 | 4.6 | 15. 00 16.0 
 S as 299, 117 | 9.6 65.8 14.3 10.3 (23) eat 315.00 10.3 
Region XI: | | | } 
Arizona. ......__-- 28, 248 | 1.1 36. 5 32.8 29.6 | None 15. 00 29.6 
OEE 105, 392 .3 | 43.1 | 34.1 | 22. 5 (2) 15.00 22.5 
NGPA EINES 47, 854 a 29.7 | 49.0 21.1 (2) 18. 00 3.0 
aR mT 79, 531 nal 41.9 | 31.8 26.3 5.00 9.9 15.00 26.3 
a | ees | 32.0 | 28.4 39.6 00 6.1 16. 00 34.4 
EE Ee 27.2 28.4 44.4 } () 18. 00 23.8 
Region XII: | | 
“ie ce 8 | ee 3.6 | 42.3 54. 1 (2) (3) 33.8 
at aniameaaneite 20, 679 | 1.4} 12.0 | 26.5 60. 1 @ =| 15.00 60.1 
+ AE i & Se 16.7 | 29.2 54.1 | 7.00 | 4.0 15. 00 54.1 
<i 187, 307 | (*) 23.8 | 30.6 45.6 (?) | 8.6 | 15. 00 45.6 
Territories: 
hi diahlibiciiiibinemscrencens | | ae 7.2 16.8 76.0 | 5.00 | X 16.00 71.6 
ee aT ie op CTS 73.3 | 17.6 | 9.1 | 5.00 | 39.7 15. 00 9.1 
| 





1 Excludes final payments for less than benefit rate except for Nevada and 


‘Texas, where a few such payments were erroneously included. 
9 Recent amendments to State laws have changed minimum and maximum 


weekly benefit 


under both provisions of law. 


3 For each benefit period of 14 consecutive days, State law provides in 


of $10 and maximum of 


— During transition period, payments are made 


4 Less than 0.1 percent. 
5 Includes some payments in excess of maximum, which are possible in 4 
few cases under provisions of law. 


Kentucky for minimum of $8 and maximum of $30 and in Texas for minimum 
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more than 60 percent of all weeks of total unem- 
ployment at $10 or more. Alaska reported more 
than three-fourths of all its payments at $15 and 
over; at least half of all weeks of total unemploy- 
ment were compensated at this rate in California, 
Nevada, and Oregon. In addition, approximately 
45 percent of such payments were for $15 or more 
in Illinois, Washington, and Wyoming. Only 


Chart VI.—Distribution of number of weeks compen- 
sated for total unemployment, by amount of benefit 
check, April-June 1940 
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nine States issued a greater proportion of pay- 
ments for $15 and over during April—June than in 
the preceding quarter. 

Data are available for 4 of the 5 States paying 
minimum benefits of $7 or $7.50 during the quar- 


Table 9.—-Number of new claims disposed of on first 
determination, gross and net number' disallowed, 
and ratio of such disallowances to total dispositions, 
by States, January-June 1940 

{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 23, 1940] 
































Percent dis- 
Number disallowed 
Social Security Board | Total dis- allowed 
region and State positions 
Gross | Net Gross | Net 
| a NERO Se 4,444,739 | 765,787 | 651,176 17.2} 14.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut. fae () @) Re Se FETS 
faine__. RE. 65, 999 8, 438 13.3 | 128 
M assachusetts . 330, 213 41, 152 39, 153 12.5 11.8 
New Hampshire_____- 39, 4,411 4,112 11.2] 10.4 
Rhode Island_______. 90, 388 3, 541 3, 537 3.9 3.9 
i _ 8, 198 1, 450 732 17.7 8.9 
Region II: 
|, it ne 834,623 | 165,045 | 115, 663 19.8 | 13.8 
Region III: 
Delaware______ iaesii 12, 001 2, 324 1, 882 19.4 15.7 
New Jerasy........... 188, 920 15, 643 15, 121 8.3 8.0 
Pennsylvania _.- - 361, 276 32, 990 31, 221 9.1 8.6 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_.- 16, 783 1,040 856 6.2 5.1 
SS aS 90, 445 10, 974 10, 734 12.1 11.9 
North Carolina______. 116, 340 32, 374 31, 844 27.8 | 27.4 
.  ———aeeeae 104, 091 11,974 11, 345 1.5 10.9 
West Virginia......__. 56, 294 9, 9, 064 16.0} 16.1 
Region V: 
Kentucky_____- - 52, 549 13, 349 12, 315 25. 4 23.4 
Michigan. ...._.... 144, 268 , 669 28, 773 21.3 19.9 
ss SAE 185, 802 18, 226 17, 009 9.8 9.2 
Region VI: 
) Sa 421, 395 70, 261 53, 472 16.7 12.7 
Indiana___...- @) ., ee kee 
Wisconsin.......... @) () | ee ETRE: Reece 
Region VII: 
Alabama....___- 55, 380 9, 761 9, 229 17.6 | 16.7 
TE 54, 771 21, 850 20, 582 39.9 37.6 
Georgia. _._._._- aS 63, 026 13, 303 11,300 | 21.1 | 17.9 
Mississippi. ______ 35, 239 5, 665 5, 543 16.1 15.7 
South Carolina. 36,990 | 13, 175 12,834 | 35.6 | 34.7 
Tennessee. __ 62, 587 13,711 | 12,696 21.9} 20.3 
Region VIII: 
Se 49, 815 11, 619 10, 611 23.3 21.3 
Minnesota.......__- 70, 211 13, 992 9, 693 19.9 13.8 
Nebraska... ......... 18, 365 5, 922 5, 882 32.2 | 32.0 
North Dakota__..__. 6, 269 1, 989 1, 892 31.7 | 30.2 
South Dakota__-. 6, 569 931 951 14.2) 145 
Region IX: 
Arkansas......__ ___ 39, 309 11,114 9, 949 28.3 | 25.3 
ESS 24,715 3, 474 3, 163 14.1 12.8 
| Sees 74, 771 10, 696 9, 179 14.3 12.3 
Oklahoma._._.._.__- 40, 741 7, 935 | 7,610 19.5 18.7 
Region X: 
Louisiana. .____. 60, 575 12, 768 12, 445 21.1} 20.5 
New Mexico..._..___. 9, 504 2, 967 2, 721 30.9 28.4 
TS 113, 154 31, 217 29, 461 27.6 26.0 
Region XI: 
Arizona. .... 10, 772 1, 932 1, 748 17.9 16.2 
Colorado 29, 433 7, 080 6, 674 24.1 22.7 
Idaho_.__. 16, 185 4,324 3, 896 26.7 24.1 
Montana...._.__- 14, 999 1, 763 1, 491 11.8 9.9 
re 10, 247 2, 522 2, 403 24.6 | 23.4 
_  —<—_———aaaervey 10, 338 2, 579 2,311 24.9; 22.4 
Region XII: 
Cammeame. ........<«. 270, 571 58, 361 44, 316 21.6 16.4 
si“ RNR 6, 877 1, 529 1, 440 22.2 | 20.9 
ses 52, 822 5, 121 3, 073 9.7 5.6 
Washington.._......_. 71, 683 12, 989 10, 636 18.1] 148 
Territories: 
0 ee 5, 792 1, 464 1, 441 25. 3 24.9 
TERRES STR: 3, 946 812 735 20.6] 18.6 
\ 





} Gross number represents number of new claims disallowed on first deter- 
mination; net number represents gross number minus reopened disallowed 
— Ly are later allowed plus reopened allowed claims that are later 

wed. 

1 Excludes Connecticut,{Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

3 Data not comparable. 
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ter. New York and Pennsylvania compensated 
approximately one-fifth of the weeks of total un- 
employment at the minimum rate, while in Illinois 
and Oregon, where a substantial proportion of 
payments were for $15 or more, relatively few 


payments were at the minimum amount. Among 
11 of the 18 States with minimum benefit amounts 
of $5 for which minimum-payment data are avail- 
able, Hawaii and Maryland, respectively, com- 
pensated two-fifths and one-fifth of all weeks of 
total unemployment for that amount. The States 
with minimum benefit amounts of $3 made rela- 
tively few payments at that rate but showed 
instead a concentration of payments in the $5—9.99 
interval. 

The maximum weekly benefit rate in all States 
was $15, with the exception of $16 in five States 
and $18 in three States. Nearly 72 percent of all 
payments were issued at the maximum rate of $16 
in Alaska, and between 45 and 60 percent of pay- 
ments were made at the maximum rate in Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. Sixteen other States 
reported that 20 percent or more of payments were 
made at the maximum weekly benefit amount. 
On the other hand, checks for the maximum 
weekly benefit amount did not exceed 5 percent of 
all checks in Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and South Dakota. 


Reversals on First Determinations 


Beginning with this issue, data are presented on 
the number of new claims for benefits, allowed and 
disallowed on first determination, which were later 
adjusted because of subsequent reversals after re- 
consideration.! The effect of the reversals of first 

1 See Kidd, Charles V., and Francis, Enid B., ‘“‘Volume and Disposition 


of New Claims for Benefits in 1939,”" Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 6 
(June 1940), pp. 15-20. 





determinations is shown in terms of the number of 
disallowances and their proportion of total dis- 
positions before and after such reversals. Although 
17.2 percent of the new claims disposed of during 
the first half of 1940 were disallowed, reconsidera- 
tions resulted in a reduction of disallowances to 
14.6 percent (table 9). 

During the first 6 months of 1940 approximately 
133,000 first determinations were reversed after 
exception was taken to the determination. Of 
these, nearly 124,000 involved determinations 
which had previously denied benefits to claimants; 
this number represented 16 percent of the total 
new claims disallowed on first determination. 
After adjustment for these reversals, the propor- 
tion of claims disallowed by the initial authorities 
during the first half of 1940 decreased markedly in 
some States, notably in California, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, New York, Oregon, and Vermont. 


State Amendments 


Two States, Arizona and New Jersey, enacted 
legislation amending their unemployment com- 
pensation laws in September. 

Arizona.—An amendment approved September 
26, 1940, provides for transferring the appro- 
priate amount of money from the Arizona account 
in the unemployment trust fund to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 

New Jersey.—A law, approved September 23, 
supplements the unemployment compensation 
law in order to protect the unemployment com- 
pensation credits of workers drafted for military 
service. It provides that benefit rights accruing 
to employees called into the military or naval 
service of the United States or of New Jersey shall 
not be prejudiced by reason of and for the dura- 
tion of such service. 
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DEPENDENTS’ ALLOWANCES UNDER THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAW * 


The District of Columbia administers the only 
unemployment compensation law in the United 
States which makes an allowance for the depend- 
ents of an unemployed worker in the computation 
of his benefit rate. Although a number of early 
bills ! provided such allowances, there has been no 
widespread interest to include them.? It has been 
asserted that the introduction of dependents’ 
allowances, which might require family investiga- 
tion, would lead to administrative difficulties and 
would be the entering wedge for further concepts 
of need. The general practice in this country of 
relating benefits to wages without regard to de- 
pendents differs from most foreign unemployment 
insurance systems, which increase benefits in 
relation to an individual’s family responsibilities. 
In Great Britain, dependents’ allowances have 
been an established part of the program since 
1921, although the suitability of paying such allow- 
ances in an unemployment insurance system is 
still under discussion. 

Because the provision for dependents’ allow- 
ances in the District of Columbia law is unique in 
this country, a study has been made of its opera- 
tion. The present summary gives the results of 
the analysis of a sample of claimants in the District 
who by December 1939 either had completed a 52- 
week period since their original claim was filed, or 
had exhausted benefits before the completion of 
such a period, or had claims still active during De- 
cember 1939. The sample selected excluded those 
whose claims were inactive in December 1939 un- 
less 52 weeks had elapsed since they first filed a 
claim. The weekly benefit amounts in the sample 
are distributed by size in almost the same propor- 
tions as the payments for total unemployment 
during the calendar year of 1939. 

*Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division, in 


cooperation with the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Board. 

' Such bills were introduced in Michigan in 1931; Maryland in 1933; New 
York in 1933 and 1934; Washington in 1933 and 1935; and Ohio, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania in 1935. 

1 For discussions by advocates of dependents’ allowances in the United 
States, see E. Wight Bakke, “Back to First Principles in Unemployment 
Insurance,”’ pp. 121-132, and William Hodson, “Correlating Unemployment 
Insurance and Home Relief,” pp. 133-142, in Social Security in the United 
States, 1939: A Record of the Twelfth National Conference on Social Security; 
Abraham Epstein, ‘‘Social Security—Where Are We Now?” Harper’s Maga- 
zine, June 1940, p. 38; and Alvin H. Hansen, Merrill G. Murray, Russell A. 
Stevenson, and Bryce M. Stewart, A Program for Unemployment Insurance 
and Relief in the United States, pp. 120-122, 
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At the time of this study, the District’s unem- 
ployment compensation law provided that a claim- 
ant was entitled to a weekly benefit of 40 percent 
of his full-time weekly wage * if he had no depend- 
ents, an additional 10 percent for a dependent 
spouse, and an additional 5 percent for each de- 
pendent relative other than spouse,‘ up to a maxi- 
mum of 65 percent of the average full-time weekly 
wage but not more than $15. No minimum weekly 
benefit amount was specified. In other States the 
weekly benefit amount usually approximates 50 
percent of full-time weekly wages,> with a mini- 
mum of $5 and a maximum of $15.° 

Two factors should be taken into consideration 
in evaluating this study. In the first place, the 
District made no systematic attempt to investi- 
gate the status of the individuals reported by 
claimants as dependents. Although the local- 
office interviewer was instructed to check the 
claimants’ statements regarding dependents, no 
definite procedure was set up to make a routine 
investigation of the accuracy of such statements. 
Frequent spot checks of the statements were made, 
however, in addition to several detailed investiga- 
tions. As a result, individuals found to have 
made false statements were prosecuted. It is 
significant that, even when there was no routine 
investigation, about half of the group studied 
claimed no dependents. 

In the second place, the composition of families 
in the District of Columbia seems to differ mark- 
edly from that of all urban areas in the United 
States and that of the country as a whole. There 
are larger proportions of single unattached persons, 
of wives gainfully employed, and of families with- 
out children in the District than in other large 
cities, in all urban areas, or in the United States 

3 Determined by averaging the wages earned in weeks with 30 hours or 
more of work. 

4 Father, mother, stepfather, stepmother, brother, or sister, who because of 
age or physical disability was unable to work, or a child under 16 who was 
partly or totally supported by the individual. 

$’ Computed from highest quarterly wages in the base period. 

¢ The amendments to the District law, approved July 2, 1940, retained the 
principle of dependents’ allowances but changed the provisions. The 
amended law conforms more closely to the formulas used in the majority 
of the State laws. The basic weekly benefit amount, now determined in 
accordance with a schedule which appears in the statute, is equivalent to 
1/23 of the worker’s earnings in the highest quarter of his base period, with a 
minimum of $6 and a maximum of $18. An allowance of $1 a week is made 


for each of the first 3 dependent relatives, but the total benefit may not 
exceed $18 a week. 
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as a whole, as the following percentages based on 
the 1930 census indicate: 


























i 
District : New All 
: Balti- United 
T of famil of York | urban 
si Jj Columbia} ™°T® | City | areas | States 
1-person family__............-- 13. 2 7.9 8.3 a0 | 7.3 
ith homemaker gainfully } 
SS 31.9 17.6 14.2 16.4 | 13.8 
With no children under 10 | 
years of age.__.......-.-- 70. 2 62.2 62.2 62.4, 58.8 
With no children under 21 | 
eee 51.8 41.6 40.5 ved 38.8 





Because of the exclusion of government em- 
ployees from the operation of the District law, 
the composition of the covered population un- 
doubtedly varies from that of the population of 
the District as a whole. However, there seems to 
be a larger proportion of persons without depend- 
ents among the claimants whose records were 
studied than would be the case in other jurisdic- 
tions. Almost half the claimants specified no 
dependents; such persons might be unattached, 
with no family responsibilities, or might have a 
spouse who worked. Benefits for this group 
were computed as 40 percent of their full-time 
weekly wage. Another 10 percent had no de- 
pendent spouse but had one or two other depend- 
ent relatives and consequently, when unemployed, 


Table 1.—Distribution of claimants in the District of 
Columbia according to number and type of depend- 
ents and percent of full-time weekly wage allowed as 
unemployment benefit amount 





| 


Percent | 














of full- } 
Number and type of dependents time Number | Percent 
| weekly 
| wage | 
ae 6, 334 | 100.0 
—, ' 
Sa 40 2, 640 49.5 
: : .-| 50 987 18.5 
Spouse and 1 other________. ae ALLS 55 542 | 10.2 
CE EEE 60 301 5.7 
Spouse and 3 or more others...........____. 65 267 | 5.0 
Relatives but no spouse: | 
Et he 45 470 | 8.8 
ANS OE a 50 88 | 1.6 
(RS Sper ya ly a 55 22 .4 
Ta a eas soemenabcheanaouneoinibiiiant 60 9 .2 
EE ae aeons een 65 8 me 











received 45 or 50 percent of their full-time weekly 
wage. Almost one-fifth had a dependent spouse 
and were therefore entitled to benefits at 50 per- 
cent of their full-time weekly wage. The remain- 
ing one-fifth had either a spouse and one or more 
other dependents or no dependent spouse but 
several dependent relatives and were therefore 
allowed benefits of 55 to 65 percent of their full- 
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time weekly wage. The benefit rate for the group 
as a whole averaged 46.5 percent of their full-time 
weekly wage (table 1). 

As expected, the weekly benefit amount in- 
creased with the number of dependents (table 2), 
The median benefit amounts ranged from $6.61 
for claimants with no dependents to $14.91 for 
those with four or more dependents. The mean 


Table 2.—Median and mean weekly unemployment 
benefit received by claimants in the District of 
Columbia according to number of dependents 








Percent of } 
full-time | Number i 
Number of dependents weekly of ne Mean 
wage | claimants amount | amount 
allowed 
2g Sc = SenUORE EAMCIUN WARE DORN: 
Total 46.5 5, 334 | 7.97 $8. 84 
None.... 40 2, 640 6. 61 7.24 
1 ; 45 or 50 1, 457 | &. 90 9. 60 
Se rae 5O or 55 630 10. 29 10. 73 
3 2 55 or 60 323 | 12.15 11, 68 
4 or more at 60 or 65 284 | 14. 91 12. 21 
i 





weekly benefit amounts did not show such a wide 
spread, varying from $7.24 for those without 
dependents to $12.21 for those with four or more 
dependents. 

Weekly benefit amounts, classified by the per- 
centage of full-time weekly wage received, show a 
similar tendency. Few claimants who had a suffi- 
cient number of dependents to allow them to 
receive over 50 percent of their full-time weekly 
wages in benefits had weekly benefit amounts of less 
than $5, but such low benefits were more common 
among the claimants who received less than 50 
percent of their full-time weekly wage as a benefit. 
Among the claimants with no dependents, who 
received benefits equal to 40 percent of their full- 
time weekly wage, 22 percent received a weekly 
benefit amount of less than $5; 14 percent of the 
claimants who received a rate of 45 percent re- 
ceived less than $5; and 1.4 percent of those witha 
rate of 65 percent received less than $5 (table 3). 
The provision limiting benefits to a $15 weekly 
maximum, regardless of the number of dependents, 
affected a much greater proportion of those who 
had families than of single persons. Only about 
5 percent of the claimants without dependents 
received the $15 maximum, while about 25 percent 
with dependents were entitled to that amount. 
About 44 percent of the claimants whose benefits 
equaled the maximum percentage of their wages 
received $15 a week. 
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Although the mean full-time weekly wage could 
not be computed from the data available on weekly 
benefit amount without data on the full-time 
weekly wage of the $15 group, a median full-time 
weekly wage was computed for each rate group. 
On the basis of this computation also, the higher 
weekly benefit amount for claimants was asso- 
ciated not only with larger families but also with 
higher previous full-time weekly wages. Except 
for one group, the median full-time weekly wage 
rose simultaneously with the percentage of full- 
time weekly wage allowed, representing roughly 
the number of dependents. The group that re- 
ceived benefits of 55 percent of their normal wages 
had a slightly lower full-time weekly wage than 
the group that received 50 percent, although both 
were considerably higher than the 45-percent 
group. The median full-time weekly wage ranged 
from $16.53 for claimants with no dependents to 
$21.46 for those who had five or more dependents 
but no dependent spouse, or a spouse and three 
or more other dependents (table 4). 

Without data on full-time weekly wages, it is 
impossible to estimate the rate of benefits that 
claimants in the District of Columbia would have 
received if the benefit rate had been set uniformly 
at 50 percent of full-time weekly wages. Except 
for the group eligible for the maximum weekly 
benefit amount, all claimants without dependents 
and those with one dependent (not a spouse) who 
were eligible for a weekly benefit of 40 or 45 per- 
cent would have received an extra 5 to 10 percent 
of their full-time weekly wage. This group would 
include 2,946 of the 3,110 claimants who received 
less than 50 percent or approximately 55 percent 
of the total number studied. The 1,075 claim- 
ants who received 50 percent of their full-time 
weekly wage would have had no change in their 


weekly benefit amount. On the other hand, 758 
claimants (excluding those eligible for the $15 
weekly benefit amount) or approximately 14 per- 
cent would have had their benefits reduced by 5 to 
15 percent of their full-time weekly wages. 


Table 4.—Distribution of claimants in the District of 
Columbia by proportion of full-time weekly wage and 
median full-time weekly wage received 











Proportion Number Pony won 
of full-time Number of dependents of claim- weeki 
weekly wage ants wae 

ye re eee ene wT ' | Seo 
C—O | ere See ee 2, 640 $16. 53 
45 noo) 5 BOS O CGI Job cise scccwsacusneenede 470 16. 82 
rere Spouse or 2 other dependents_. __._._- 1,075 19. 52 

| Se Spouse and 1 other dependent, or 3 
other dependents___.............___. 564 19. 25 

60_...........| Spouse and 2 other dependents, or 4 
or more other dependents___..._..._ 310 20. 62 

eee Spouse and 3 or more dependents, or 5 
or more other dependents____....... 275 21. 46 














The experience with dependents’ allowances in 
the District of Columbia under the law in effect 
during 1939 cannot be used to measure probable 
experience in other States if they should provide 
such allowances. Claimants in the District in- 
cluded fewer persons with dependents than might 
be expected elsewhere. Furthermore, benefits 
were based upon an exact determination of the 
full-time weekly wage, which is not used elsewhere 
and which has been abandoned by recent amend- 
ment to the District of Columbia law. If it is 
true that individuals with dependent families 
earn higher full-time weekly wages than single 
persons, as this study tends to indicate, then an 
increase in the maximum weekly benefit amount 
would be a more significant factor in attaining 
adequate benefits for workers with families than a 
provision for dependents’ allowances. However, 
until other studies are made of the relation be- 


Table 3.—Distribution of claimants in the District of Columbia by percent of full-time weekly wage allowed and 
by amount of weekly benefit 





Percent of full-time weekly wage allowed 


Weekly benefit amount 
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Total Less than $5.00 $5.00-9.99 $10.00-14.99 $15.00 
ilonbiaiiitediitaaaniciaiitaiaaia - | 
i ] 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number! Percent | Number | Percent 
DS eee 

Ib itateente ncacernesessencuiliiiantiiin 5, 334 100.0 | 759 | 3142) = 2,767 51.9) 1,020) 19.1 | 789 14.8 
ECT One cettnittciatiien at a 503; 224] 1,622] 61.5| 304) «1.5 121 4.6 
Vi ey: iis MRE AREAS 470 | 100.0 | 67 14.3 | 276 | 58.7 | 84 17.9 43 9.1 
Sl Rteakematscibediaond iincnbucnaseidibediaaanics 1,075 | 100.0 | 60 5.6 | 498) 46.3 284 26. 4 233 21.7 
RRS Rae IG IG IT Se 564 100. 0 24 4.3 | 226 40. 2 | 156 27.7 158 27.8 
Le eal a 310 100. 0 11 3.5 83 26.8 103 33.2 113 36. 5 
CRE Aelie  RRRINREERRCET S CSO ELS 75 100.0 4 1.4 | 62 22.5 | 89 32.4 120 43.7 
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tween claimants’ wages and the composition and 
dependency status of their families, the potential 


value of dependents’ allowances in this saa: 


cannot be fairly judged. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


In the 4 weeks ended August 30, 1940, the 
regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
received 16,552 applications for certificate of bene- 
fit rights based on wages credited for 1939 (table 
1). The total number of such applications during 
July and August was 59,688, a drop of nearly 40 
percent from the level for the same period in the 
preceding year. Although the reduction reflects 
in part the smaller volume of unemployment 
among eligible railroad workers, it is attributable 
mainly to the fact that at the end of August 1940 
about 85,300 employees were still entitled, if un- 
employed, to benefits based on wages credited for 
1938. Such employees do not as a rule submit 
applications based on wages for 1939 until their 
rights derived from 1938 wages are either ex- 
hausted or terminated through the expiration of 
their benefit years. This condition was not 
present in 1939, the first year of operation, when 
railroad employees were either entitled to benefits 
on the basis of wages credited for 1938 or not 
eligible at all. For this reason, too, the decline 
in the rate of applications submitted was smaller 
in 1940 than in 1939; while the weekly average of 
applications dropped from 8,627 in July 1940 to 
4,138 in August 1940, the corresponding averages 
for 1939 were 11,881 and 3,861. 

By the end of August, 53,484 certificates of 
benefit right based on 1939 wages had been issued, 
948 applications had been held ineligible because 
of insufficient 1939 wages, and 5,256 applications 
were pending. 

An analysis of the certificates of benefit rights 
by the amount of wages credited for the base year 
indicates that the new applicants have markedly 
lower earnings than the employees who were certi- 
fied for benefits on the basis of 1938 wages. The 
new applicant group is probably heavily weighted 
with employees who either had exhausted their 
rights or had no benefit rights on the basis of 1938 
wages. However, the change in the distribution 
of the certificates by the amount of base-year 
wages as their number grows larger suggests that 
© Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 
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this difference between 1940 and 1939 may become 
less marked in the course of time. The percentages 
are as follows: 





| Percent with specified base-year wages 

















Item | met $1, 300 
|$150-| $200-|$475-|$750-| $1,025- 
wes 199 | 474 he 749 er 024| 1,299 | 8nd 
} | 
Applicants with certificates | | 4 
based on 1939 wages: | } 
Issued by Aug. 2, 1940. _.___- 100.0) 9.8} 40.3) 19.1) 11.9) 8.2) 10.7 
Issued by Aug. 30, 1940. ___. 100.0} 9.2) 37.8) 18.7) 12. 1) 8.7) 13.5 
Beneficiaries with rights based 
on 1938 wages badd stati # 
1939___. ----}| 100.0) 7.4 32.6 21.2 15.7 10.7) 12.4 








A total of 96,960 claims was received in the 4 
weeks ended August 30, 1940, or an average of 
24,240 per week. The rise in the average from 
22,950 in July does not reflect an increase in unem- 
ployment, inasmuch as 9,000 more workers were 
employed on Class I railroads in mid-August than 
in mid-July, according to data compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The August 
rise in the claim load is probably related to an 
increase in the number of employees who can file 
valid claims based on 1939 wages with the expira- 
tion of their benefit years based on 1938 wages. 

Of the 100,588 claims processed in the 4 August 
weeks, 60,962 were certified for benefit payment 
and 17,591 were held to be waiting-period claims. 
The 12,143 claims received from employees who 
either had completed their first benefit years or 
had not begun a benefit year prior to July 1, 1940, 
were definitely certified for waiting-period credit. 
No definite certification was made on 5,448 wait- 
ing-period claims because the employees’ benefit 
years had not yet expired although their benefit 
rights in such years were exhausted. 

It is estimated that 38,076 or more than 60 
percent of the benefit certifications in August 
were received from claimants whose rights to 
benefits were derived from 1939 wages. Of these 
certifications 16,474 were the first certifications for 
the benefit year, bringing the number of benefit 
accounts opened on the basis of 1939 wages to 
25,524. Of the 22,886 certifications based on 1938 
wages, only 3,113 represented final payments in 
the benefit year, either because of the exhaustion 


Social Security 




















of benefit rights or because of the expiration of 
the benefit year. 

The total amount of benefit payments certified 
in the 4 August weeks was almost $891,000, or an 
average of $14.61 per certification. The increase 
from the July average of $14.40 is probably 
related to a reduction in the proportion of final 
certifications from 14 percent in July to 5 percent 
in August. The final payment in the benefit 
year may be reduced because benefit rights are 
exhausted or the benefit year expires before the 
end of the half month to which the certification 
applies. 

An analysis of the benefit certifications by 
daily benefit amount and by the number of com- 
pensable days in the half month indicates that 


with final certifications excluded the average 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights and claims 


received, waiting-period credits certified, and benefit 
payments certified, July 1939-August 1940 





| iw Benefit payments 
Wait- at pay 
A ppli- ing- | certified 


Period cations | Claims period |———— sar Secaitae 
re- | received | credits | eae, 

ceived certi-| Num-| Total |; bye 

| fled | ber amount |2#¢ & 


mount 


| 


210, 823 1, AAl, 213 190, 02 1 000,378, $14,806,87 s70)$14 80 


Cumulative through 
June 28, 1940.__. _. 


Cumulative June 2- oa, | 
Aug. 30, 1940__. 59, 6ss| 211, 710) 227 712 116, 117) 1, 684, 633) 14. 51 


Aug. 3-Aug. 30, 1940 16, 552 96, 960 12,1 143 “60, 962) 890,605) 14. 61 
Week ended: | 

Aug. 9 : 5, 052 27, 425) 23,322) 16, 261) 241, 138) 14.83 

Aug. 16 4,117 23, 391) 23,730; 14, 502 207, 085| 14, 28 

Aug. 23 3, O44 26, 353) 22,472; 16, 575 245, 153) 14.79 

Aug. 30 ee 


19, 791; 22,619) 13,624) 197,279) 14,48 


Weekly averages: } 
Period ended Aug. 4, | | 


| 
1939 3 me: | 11,881) 25, 972) 10, 377 8,724) 128,970) 14.74 
Aug. 5-Sept. 1 3, 861) 26, 376) 15, 294) 317, 564| 14. 98 
Sept. 2-29... | 2,457; 27,961) 3.735 21,737| 317,349) 14.60 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27... 2, 223 21, 223) 2,061) 15,658) 233, 302) 14. 90 
Oct. 2-Dee. 1. 4, 2! 20,412) 2,759) 14, 175| 217, 466| 15.34 
Dec, 2-29 5 04 28,447| 4, » 94) 18, 783| 284, 493) 15.15 

Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, | | | 
1940 ‘ | 3,780) 36,357) 4,516 26, 803! 403, 214) 15.04 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1__. | 2,279) 34,488) 2,415) 27,950) 422, 607| 15.12 
Mar, 2-29._.. ...| 1,603} 35,082) 2,130) 28,833) 428,538) 14.86 
Mar. 30-Apr. 2 2,042} 31,342) 1,653) 25,172} 367,807) 14.61 
Apr. 27-May in 1, 247| 24,843) 1,759) 18,300) 258,753) 14.13 
June 1-28 1564) 20,907; 1,094) 15,387) 214,478) 13.94 
June 20-Aug. 2 ‘ 8,627, 22,950) 22,994) 11,031; 158,806) 14.40 
Aug. 3-30___ an 4,138} 24, 240) 23, » 036) 15,240; 222,651) 14.61 





' Through June 29, 

? During June 29-Aug. 30, 1940, there were processed, in addition, 19,416 
claims for half months with 8 or more days of unemployment receiv ed from 
qualified employees who had exhausted rights in first benefit year although 
such year was still current when claims were processed. One such claim 
for each individual will be accepted for waiting- period credit when employee 
begins new benefit year. During June 29-Aug. 2, 1940, 13,968 such claims 
were processed, an average of 2,794 per week. During Aug. 3-30, 1940, 5,448 
such claims were processed, an average of 1,362 per week. Number of these 
claims by week in Aug. 3-30, 1940, is as follows: week ended Aug. 9, 1,857; 
“7 16, 1,394; Aug. 23, 1,052; Aug. 30, 1,245. 

? Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for period ended Aug. 
4, 1939, is as follows: for applications, 7 (June 16-Aug. 4); for claims and 
certifications of waiting-period credit, 5 (July 1-Aug. 4); for benefit payments, 
3 (July 16-Aug. 4). 
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benefit per certification should not have increased 
from July to August. The averages in table 3, 
based on a 20-percent sample, show an appreciable 
reduction in the daily benefit amount and a slight 
increase in the number of compensable days in the 
half month, traceable entirely to the increase in 
the proportion of certifications applying to half 
months with 15 days of unemployment. The 
reduction in the average daily benefit clearly 
results from the increase in the proportion of 
certifications based on 1939 wages from 17 percent 
in July to about 62 percent in August. As stated 
previously, to date the claimants with rights 
derived from 1939 wages have markedly lower 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State of 
residence of beneficiary, Aug. 3-30, 1940 











State Number Amount 

DORE. cncncndsndiocninésaenn 60, 962 $890, 605 
Alabama. __- ; Sai cine aces lbielihaceaacaeen 1, 357 19, 221 
Arizona. -_-. ‘ pisninipinencoxanialaieal 261 3, 909 
Arkansas___- ; RRS aL ee 1, 764 26, 448 
California... ___- itera PE x. 2, 362 38, 686 
Colorado _. vnwecun sie madnlinwseuiaiaaman ian 1,015 12, 634 
Connecticut... nive atinnebttnithlinenknaaanee 231 3, 956 
Delaware ran Fee as 422 8,077 
Disistet of Cobummibln.... <<< ccnsaccosckoonaesace 231 3, 537 
SSE pcacnnintepeeiutidd 2, 829 42, 246 
Georgia. _ ——- sasvcidhbvostes matted iaiiesiaiere 1, 804 26, 790 
| ere nnm NAN es my 141 2, 371 
iid << cticonc ue scuicheennaedeebaded deen 5, 342 78, 122 
Bes tise sipnneraceriusignsidisacaeatiingiiadais aieaaanaa 2, 080 30, 270 
I eecnincisen oo own wisinie rien aiclindsasicem esac 1, 060 14, 716 
Sch dirrecssahtrinnnsan ts cscs thdapaapaaaialietia la ain 1, 030 14, 401 
I a o..0~<0ceccvtwubddusamaebadicenenael 1, 281 18, 480 
pS SE ere et ES 1, 387 18, 372 
| EES ee eS ES 347 4, 863 
Maryland. 507 7,007 
PIII. 6 cn ccc caucndpcddubeeeianaeee 1, 211 19, 271 
| ECT Lae en MMR 1,075 15, 311 
BI ics. sssceieicaiegehaiedmcndainianedliotmdstveaiaeaaaa 1, 105 17, 030 
Mi ae aaaaiadilegii 1, 321 19, 323 
Missouri. 3, 321 51, 568 
PN a en ie ee ere eA 211 2, 907 
Nebraska _ . a 804 11, 038 
ee eS ee ee 60 871 
IID oa. ccc x ereinsrdicamansstinnik ty sotieenesonteiaantaae 60 850 
New Jersey - -. nese 995 14, 650 
New Mexico. __- : 573 9, 038 
New York--. 7 4, 889 74, 185 
North Carolina ae 1, 035 14, 000 
North Dakota "a 206 2, 661 
| RR Aa p 2, 351 32, 323 
Oklahoma_. a 975 14, 901 
Oregon... ici nicer sess sabia etlacds aes peel 241 3, 744 
IR ai cinccnunnnnsiiacuicnionmmaidaaaaeianl 4, 597 60, 698 
LE LS Se 85 1,177 
Ren eer Ee 598 8, 381 
eee here 151 1, 702 
Tennessee... 1, 437 20, 329 
Texas. .._- x 200 63, 971 
ee 467 6, 507 
Vermont..__-- 30 504 
WIS assis wa nnntisisnivacscinanstonaingaaaialaa ae 960 13, 577 
Washington. _- aaeptiely are 412 6, 541 
West Virginia sbeed inthahadlicamen/aes 769 10, 735 
Wisconsin_--- - ssaniantnatintiacndmtbinsiiapiitassapiaiid lense 1,015 15, 239 
ee Se 161 2,010 
Outside continental United States.............__-. 146 1, 457 











1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
regional office. 
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Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and average 
number of compensable days of unemployment for benefit certifications, July 1939-August 1940! 








| 
All certifications | 


| Certifications with 8 compensable 

















Certifications with 1-7 compensable 
days 

















| days 
| a 
Period | Average Average Average 7 Average | Average 
— daily number of Percent of | A verage daily Average daily number of 
nefit benefit compensa total cer- benefit benefit | benefit benefit 
| payment | ooount bl oo | tifications | payment payment compensa- 
e days a amount | amount ble days 
= | : |__|} =a meee 
July 16-Sept. 1, 1939_________- | $14. 91 $2. 31 6.45 | 57.7 $18. 49 $2.31 | $9. 97 | $2. 31 4.32 
RE 14. 60 2. 31 6. 30 | 55.9 18. 51 2.31 | 9. 50 | 2. 30 4.13 
Sept. OY eee : 14. 90 2. 29 6. 48 | 58.5 18. 31 2. 29 | 9. 92 | 2. 29 4.34 
Oct. _ ES 15. 34 2. 26 6.72 | 63. 2 18.15 2. 27 | 10.19 | 2. 25 4.51 
1. . 15. 15 2. 23 6. 82 | 65. 5 | 17. 76 2. 22 | 10. 35 | 2. 26 4. 58 
Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 1940... ____- 15. 04 2. 23 6. 80 | 64.8 | 17. 76 2. 22 | 10. 35 | 2. 26 4. 58 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1_____ peabecos 15. 12 2. 23 6. 84 | 65.7 17.76 | 2 22 10. 40 | 2. 26 4. 60 
4 ee 14. 86 2. 24 6.71 | 63.4 | 17. 68 | 2. 21 10. 19 | 2. 28 4.47 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26__.__-_____-- 14. 61 2. 24 6. 59 | 59. 9 | 17.7 2. 22 10. 19 2. 28 4.47 
Apr. 27—-May 31...........-.- : 14. 13 2. 28 | 6. 28 | 53.8 | 18. 16 | 2. 27 9. 82 2. 30 4.27 
June 1-28....________. | 13. 94 2.33 | 6.05 | 48.8 18. 56 2. 32 9. 83 | 2. 34 4.2 
— ull , ae 14. 40 2. 33 6. 47 | 58.4 18. 56 | 2.32 | 10. 07 | 2. 33 4.32 
Aug. 3-302. 14. 61 2. 26 6.51 | 59. 9 18. 16 | 2.27 9.70 2. 26 4.29 
Week ended: ? 
O00. 8........ 14. 83 2. 25 6.71 | 63.8 | 18. 00 | 2. 25 | 10. 01 | 2. 26 4. 43 
2 Sa 14. 28 2. 29 6. 36 | 58.0 | 18. 24 2. 28 9. 45 | 2. 30 4.11 
 *. sas 14. 79 2. 25 6. 60 | 61.0 18. 00 | 2. 25 | 9. 92 2. 25 4.41 
__—|__ RSRRR 14. 48 2.27 6.32 | 55.9 | 18. 08 | 2. 26 | 9.55 | 2. 28 | 4.19 











1 All data except average benefit payment for all certifications are based 
, 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional 
office. 


base-year earnings—and hence smaller average 
daily benefit amounts—than claimants with rights 
based on 1938 wages. 

The number of benefit certifications and the 
amount of benefits for the 4 August weeks are 
shown in table 2 by State of residence of the 
beneficiary. The figures are calculated from a tabu- 
lation of the 20-percent sample of certifications. 


Compensated Unemployment in 1939-40 


Summary data on the 160,735 employees who 
were certified for one or more benefit payments 
during the first year of operation of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act are presented in 
table 4. Although only 13 percent of the eligible 


4 Final certifications were excluded in calculation of averages relating to 
compensable days. This omission also affects percentage of certifications 
with 8 compensable days, 


railroad employees were unemployed long enough 
to qualify for benefits by the end of June 1940, the 
proportion was much higher among employees 
with low earnings in 1938. Over 40 percent of the 
employees with 1938 wages of less than $475 and 
more than 30 percent of the employees with wages 
from $475 to $750 were certified for benefits. The 
average for all employees was greatly reduced by 
the fact that in the largest group—with annual 
wages of $1,300 or more—less than 3 percent of the 
employees reported sufficient unemployment to 
be certified for benefits. 

The average duration of unemployment per em- 
ployee followed the same pattern as the proportion 
of beneficiaries. The average number of half 


Table 4.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Beneficiaries, benefit certifications, and benefit payments, distributed 
by daily benefit amount, July 1939-June 1940 








Daily benefit amount ! 





Item Total - . 
$1.75 2.00 $2.25 $2.50 | $2.75 $3.00 

Total number of eligible employees ______- 1, 284, 084 30,993 | 124,579 | 112,328 | 148,934 | 138, 401 728, 849 
Number of beneficiaries _- 160, 735 12, 055 53, 044 34,879 | 24,592 | 16, 234 19, 931 
Percent of beneficiaries to eligible e mployees : 12.5 38.9 42.6 31.1 16.5 11.7 a 
Benefit certifications: | | 

Se _| 1,000, 378 87,033 | 373,141 | 218,082 | 137, 052 84, 032 101, 038 

Average number per beneficiary______ . 6.2 | 7.2 7.0 | 6.3 | 5.6 5.2 5.1 

Percent with 8 compensable days __ 60. 4 64.6 | 63.3 59. 1 56. 6 54.1 | 59.3 
Benefit payments: | 

Total amount (in thousands) - $14, 807 $1, 003 $5,011 | $3, 222 $2,179 | $1,422 $1, 970 

Average amount per beneficiary _- PESO $90. 58 $86.63 | $94. 60 $92.48 | $88.75 | $87.7 $99. 00 
Percent of beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights._..............-__...__.___.-._--| 18. 1 26. 6 23.6 16.3 12.7 | 11.7 | 13.6 





1 Corresponds to wages credited for 1938 as follows: 
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$1.75, $150-199; $2.00, $200-474; $2.25, 


$475-749; $2.50, $750-1,024; $2.75, $1,025-1,299; $3.00, $1,300 and over. 
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Table 5.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average 
benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and 
average number of compensable days of unemploy- 
ment in benefit certifications for half-monthly periods 
in the first 4 quarters of operation, by regions ! 























| Certifications | Certifications 
with 8 compen- | with 1-7 compen- 
sable days sable days 
| Average 1 
Region Quarter #) bof Percent | Average | Average —— 
peyme of total | daily | daily | aa . 
certifi- | benefit | benefit | ° Com 
cations | amount | amount | Pensadle 
} days 
| | 
All regions....._| First...| $14.73 56.6 | $2.31} $2.32 | 4. 25 
| Second. 15.19 63.9 | 2. 24 2.27 4. 53 
Third 15.07 64.2 | 2. 22 | 2. 27 4. 54 
| Fourth 14.40) 63.3) 229) 231 4. 26 
Boston *-. | First 15.23 | 56.4 2.38) 237 4. 37 
Second.| 15.07] 61.8 2.2%| 2.26 4. 48 
Third_. 15.19 | 63. 5 2. 23 2. 23 4.75 
Fourth 14.73 | 57.9 2. 28 2. 20 | 4.34 
New York.-_. First 14. 39 55.6 2.35 2. 36 3.78 
Second 15.01 63.0 | 2. 25 2. 30 4.24 
Third..| 14. 67 61.6 2. 23 2.31 4.08 
| Fourth 13.78 49.3 2. 33 2. 34 3. 83 
Cleveland - First...| 13.92 52.7 | 2. 24 2. 29 4.12 
Second 14. 29 | 58.5 2. 21 2. 20 | 4.34 
Third 14. 87 65.1 2.18 2. 21 | 4. 54 
Fourth 13. 36 | 50.6 2.19 2. 25 | 3. 99 
Chicago | First 14. 44 53.9 2.28 2.31 4.31 
Second 15.09 63.9 2.23 | 2. 26 4. 52 
Third 15. 05 63. 6 2.20 2. 25 4. 66 
Fourth 14. 47 | 52.4 2. 29 2. 31 4.40 
Richmond ! | First...| 15.65] 64.9 2.33| 233 4.37 
| Second 15. 59 65.7 2. 29 2. 30 4. 55 
Third 14. 65 | 60.8 2.23 2. 23 4.34 
Fourth 14. 76 60.7 2. 27 2. 22 4. 33 
t ' | 
Atlanta First 14. 96 58.9 223) 227 4.72 
Second 14.77 | 60.7 2. 21 2.23 4. 63 
Third 14.48 | 58.5 2. 22 2.20 4. 49 
Fourth 14. 32 | 54.8 2. 21 2. 26 | 4. 50 
Minneapolis | First 14.51} 55.9 2.24 2.22 | 4.61 
| Second.| 15.42 | 70.8 2. 16 2. 24 4.80 
Third..| 15.43 | 69. 1 2.18 2. 28 4.70 
| Fourth | 14.01 50.0 2, 22 2. 30 4.41 
| 
Kansas City First 15. 50 | 60.4 2.35 2. 30 4. 63 
Second 15.38 | 64.3 2. 25 2. 26 | 4.7 
Third__| 15.14 | 64.6 2. 20 2. 27 4. 67 
Fourth 15.10 | 57.1 | 2. 31 2.34 4.51 
Dallas First...| 1424] 83.5| 231 2.33 4.02 
Second 14. 62 57.8 | 2.27 | 2. 29 4. 25 
Third 14. 43 | 56.1 2. 26 2. 30 | 4. 20 
Fourth 14. 51 | 52.3 2. 33 2. 35 4. 22 
Denver First 15, 22 54.8 2.39 2. 36 4.49 
Second 15.75 65. 6 2. 27 2. 29 4. 85 
rhird 15. 64 | 65.4 2. 26 2.28 4. 87 
Fourth 15. 09 54.6 2. 32 2. 37 4.00 
Seattle First 15. 81 58. 5 2. 40 | 2. 42 4. 55 
Second. 15. 91 70.3 2. 26 2.33 4. 58 
Third __| 15.530 67.5 2.22 2.30 4.60 
| Fourth 14. 28 56.3 2.23 2. 28 4.15 
San Francisco First 16. 78 68.3 2. 43 2. 38 4. 68 
Second 16. 57 | 71.0 2.35 2. 32 4.79 
Third 16.15 68.9 2. 32 | 2.34 4. 66 
Fourth 15.76 | 61.9 2. 36 2. 35 4. 54 





! All items except average benefit payments for all certifications are cal- 
culated from 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
regional office. 

? First quarter covers benefit certifications for half months begun prior to 
Sept. 29, 1939, and ended prior to Oct. 13; second quarter includes certifica- 
tions for subsequent half months begun prior to Dec. 28 and ended prior to 
Jan. 11; third quarter includes certifications for subsequent half months begun 
prior to Mar. 27 and ended prior to Apr. 10; and fourth quarter includes all 
Hm certifications for half months begun prior to July 1 and ended prior 
0 July 15. 

3 On June 20, operations formerly carried on in the Boston office were trans- 
ferred to the New York office. Operations of the Richmond office were dis- 
continued on May 31; most of the railroad divisions served by it were trans- 
ferred to jurisdiction of the Atlanta regional office, and remainder were 
allocated to the New York and Cleveland offices. 
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months for which benefits were paid during the 
year and the proportion of half months with total 
unemployment indicate that the amount of com- 
pensated unemployment was greatest for em- 
ployees in the lowest daily benefit class and in 
general was progressively smaller for each of the 
higher daily benefit classes. Since in the railroad 
unemployment insurance system the maximum 
potential duration of benefits is the same for all 
qualified employees, the same inference is to be 
drawn from the fact that the proportion of bene- 
ficiaries who exhausted their benefit rights during 
the year is greatest for the employees with low 
base-year earnings. 

The variation by benefit classes in the average 
amount of benefits per claimant is smaller than in 
the duration of unemployment, because the effect 
of the smaller amount of unemployment for em- 
ployees with higher base-year earnings is offset by 
the larger benefit per compensable day. Thus, the 
largest average benefit was received by employees 
with highest base-year compensation, although the 
number of days for which benefits were paid to 
them was smaller than for any other group except 
employees with wages in 1938 of $1,025 to $1,300. 

In previous issues data were presented on bene- 
fit payments by regions for the first 3 quarters of 
the first year of operation. In table 5, based on a 
20-percent sample of benefit certifications, these 
figures are supplemented with information for the 
fourth quarter. 

For the country as a whole, compensable un- 
employment declined in the fourth quarter to an 
average of about 39,000 per half month as com- 
pared with 55,700 in the third quarter. The 
decline in the number of beneficiaries was accom- 
panied by a reduction in the duration of unem- 
ployment in compensable half months, reflected 
in a decrease in the proportion of certifications 
for 8 compensable days and a drop in the average 
number of compensable days for other certifica- 
tions. At the same time the average daily benefit 
amount increased. These changes are to a con- 
siderable extent interrelated. The decline in 
compensable unemployment was caused mainly 
by the resumption of normal seasonal activity in 
maintenance of way and structures. In these 
occupations unemployment, when it occurs, tends 
to be continuous in character and is compensated 
for the most part at low daily benefit rates because 
of the low base-year earnings of the less skilled 
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seasonal workers. 
pensable unemployment in the fourth quarter 
also reflects the cumulative effect of the exhaus- 


In part the decline in com- 


tion of benefit rights. Since exhaustions are more 
widespread among beneficiaries with continuous 
unemployment and low daily benefit amounts, the 
elimination of this group has the effect of reducing 
average duration of unemployment in the half 
month and increasing average daily benefits for 
persons remaining on the benefit rolls. 

The regional averages in table 5 show that the 
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changes between the third and the fourth quarters 
outlined above are reflected, with minor excep- 
tions, in all the regions. The exceptions affect 
only three regions—Richmond, Atlanta, and 
Dallas—and are so small as not to warrant any 
specific explanation. It may be noted, however, 
that fourth-quarter data for the Richmond regional 
office cover 2 months only, and that for bene- 
ficiaries in that region a reduction in the average 
duration of unemployment had already occurred 
in the third quarter. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS « DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST 1940 


Total expenditures in the continental United 
States for payments to recipients of public assist- 
ance and earnings of persons employed under 
Federal work programs moved upward in August 
after declining in each of the 4 preceding months. 
An increase of 2.4 percent from July raised aggre- 
gate payments to $258.4 million. This total 
amount excludes all costs of administering the 
various programs and of materials, supplies, and 
equipment required for the operation of work 
projects. August payments for 
earnings are estimated to 
million households, which included 15.6 million 
persons. Compared with the estimates for July, 
these figures represent increases of 1.0 percent in 
the number of households and 1.2 percent in the 
number of persons. 


assistance and 
have benefited 5.5 


Increased expenditures for all types of assist- 
ance and earnings except general relief contribu- 
ted to the rise in aggregate payments from July 
to August. The largest relative increases occurred 
in two types of payments which comprise ex- 
tremely small shares of total expenditures—earn- 
ings under the out-of-school work program of the 
National Youth Administration and subsistence 
payments certified by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. An increase of 41.3 percent in earnings 
under the out-of-school work program was accom- 
panied by an increase of 23.2 percent in the number 
of persons employed. Total subsistence pay- 
ments moved upward 52.4 percent, while the 
number of cases rose 45.2 percent. 

August earnings of enrolled personnel in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps amounted to $19.0 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-August 1940 
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million—4.9 percent above the July level; the 
number of persons enrolled was 4.7 percent higher. 
Total earnings of persons employed on projects 
-of the Work Projects Administration moved up- 
ward for the first time since March. Suchearnings 
rose 0.5 percent to $97.3 million. The average 
weekly number of persons employed on WPA 
projects increased 2.7 percent to 1.7 million. 
Aggregate earnings of persons employed on Federal 


work and construction projects other than those 
of the WPA, NYA, and CCC amounted to $50.3 
million, or 6.4 percent more than in the preceding 
month. The average weekly number of persons 
employed on these projects declined 0.5 percent 
to 395,000. 

Slight increases occurred in August in the total 
amount of obligations incurred for payments 
to recipients of each of the special types of 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1938-August 1940 ' 
[In thousands] 





Obligations incurred * for — 


Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 















































| programs 
——— rn. acne MES ject. 
Special types of public | Payments National Youth | 
Year and month Total assistance ! yng ote, Administration’ | As A 
ws - a. One | | Work | oe 
{ General | Security Jon- Projects | Work and 
: | relief | Adminis- servation | Out-of- | Adminis- | CStruc- 
Old-age Aid to | Aid to | tration ¢ ( ¢ | Student shool ae ’ tion 
assist- | dependent |,,° = | Vers work — tration rojects * 
| “ance | ehildren |*He blind | | m |. work | Dro} 
| | progra program 
J Se oe Eee ARS nodal 
$3, 487, 337 | $392, 383 $97,441 | $19,315 | $476, 202 $22, 587 | $230, 318 $19, 508 $41, 558 | $1,750, 834 } $437, 100 
237,243 | 31, 186 7,357 | 1,560 | 46, 404 2204, 19,940! 1,996) 2552 93,060 | 30, 985 
245, 817 31, 403 7, 572 | 1, 508 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 | 2, 688 | 103, 082 | 28, 158 
263,213 | 31, 782 7,874! 1,629| 47,471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2,739; 119,603) 2911 
273,944 | 32,07 7, 880 1,527 | 41,113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131,419 | 34, 278 
283,640} 32,319 7,886 | 1,556| 37,337 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3, O75 137,916 | 40, 976 
294, 369 32, 276 7, 987 | 1, 582 36, 747 1, 7! 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146,068 | 45, 644 
299, 010 32, 826 8, 013 1, 603 35, 999 1, 291 19, 848 0 3, 701 155, 709 40, 020 
307,228 | 32,915 8.300! 1,619| 36, 244 11117 | 20,334 6 3, 903 167,999 | 34, 790 
312, 282 33, 259 8, 389 1, 636 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 169, 659 39, 795 
320, 315 33, 625 8, 506 | 1, 651 34, 934 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 4, O28 176, 100 37, 632 
325, 604 33, 981 8, 739 | 1, 668 36, 476 1, 703 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 177, 229 38, 605 
324, 672 34, 740 8, 039 | 1,687 | 40, 865 2, 262 19, 252 2,417 4, 400 172, 802 37, 217 
3, 494, 808 | 430, 469 114,954} 20,759 481,721 19,050 | 230,513 | 22,708 | 51,538 | 1,565,224 | 557, 87 
316, 293 35, 006 9, 226 1,686 | 43,701 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4,347 160, 606 | 36, 423 
310, 113 35, 120 9, 395 1, 703 45, 028 | 2, 327 20, 689 2, 457 4, 47% 154, 765 34, 157 
318,502 | 365, 188 9,498! 1,716 | 46, 587 | 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4, 451 162, 596 35, 425 
309,375 | 35, 299 | 9,212} 1,717| 41,277 2, 242 19, 974 2, 494 4, 318 152,457 | 40, 384 
308, 35, 198 | 9, 279 1,712 | 39, 237 1,687 | 20, 432 2, 494 4, 286 147, 979 45, 766 
304,552 | 35, 797 | @, 585 1,727 | 37,052 | 1, 284 18, 637 1, 935 3, 993 140,507 | 53, 947 
279,145 | 36, 184 | 9, 630 1,730 | 36,272 828 19, 317 (19) 2, 561 122,112| 50,512 
276, 571 36, 378 | 9, 1,740 | 38,231 1, 211 19, 372 5 4, 145 111,503 | 54, 233 
258,253 | 36,511 | 9, 712 1,738 | 38,646 846 | 17,007 306 4, 222 | 93, 050 56, 126 
268,582 | 36,335 | 9, 840 1,747 | 38,698 876 19, 308 2,300| 4,437 101, 986 52, 965 
271,792 | 36, 626 | 9, 899 1,766 | 38,275 | 1, 156 19, 321 2, 952 4,864; 105,589; 51,342 
561 | 36, 828 | 10, 016 1,777 | 38,717 1,710 17, 621 2, 962 5, 442 111,804] 46,592 
; ' 
| 
270, 549 38, 526 10, 392 1, 799 42, 506 1, 992 19, 426 2, 852 5, 816 109, 759 37, 390 
274,109 | 38,896;  10,521| 1,704) 41,494 2309 19, 605 3114-6 138—s11S,032 | «35, 207 
280,552} 38,726 | 10, 73 1,806 | 40, 218 2, 805 17, 479 3, 266 6, 251 124, 363 34, 907 
279,594 | 38,945 | 10, 850 1,814 | 37, 821 2, 500 18, 051 3, 370 5, 932 119,950 | 40,352 
274,845 | 39, 061 | 10, 903 1,818 | 35, 388 2, 144 17, 908 3, 427 5, 554 114, 339 44, 302 
256,273 | 39, 616 10, 991 1,839 | 32, 408 1,516 | 15,872 2,314 5, 579 100, 419 45, 720 
252, 353 40, 011 11, 090 1,833 | 33, 160 637 18, 137 0 3, 369 96, 849 | 47, 268 
258, 407 40, 335 11, 223 1, 847 32, 631 971 19, 022 0 4, 762 | 97, 317 50, 209 











1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and 
other items incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly 
estimated and subject to revision. 

2 Beginning January 1940, include cost of hospitalization and burials. 

3 Payments to —— from Federal, State, and local funds for programs 
administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws 
without Federal participation. 

‘ Figures from the FSA; represent net amount of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and value of commodities purchased by the FSA and dis- 
tributed during month. 

5 Figures include earnings of persons certified as in need and earnings of all 
other persons employed on work and construction projects financed in whole 
or in part from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earnings of 
enrolled persons only. 

6 Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 
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for July-October, and $66.25 for subsequent months. This average amount 
is based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for cloth- 
ing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

7 Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics, 
for subsequent months from the N Y A; represent earnings during all pay-roll 
periods ended during month. 

§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the WPA and, for July 1938 and 
subsequent months, earnings of persons employed on Federal agency projects 
— by transfer of WPA funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during 
month. 

* Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

10 Less than $500. 
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public assistance. Total payments for aid to 
dependent children rose 1.2 percent, and total 
expenditures for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind each increased 0.8 percent. Obligations 
incurred for old-age assistance amounted to $40.3 


total number of cases receiving this type of assist- 
ance decreased 1.2 percent to about 1.4 million. 

The total amount expended for assistance and 
earnings in August of this year was 6.6 percent 
less than the amount spent in August 1939. This 


million, for aid to dependent children to $11.2 

million, and for aid to the blind to $1.8 million. 
Total expenditures for general relief moved 

downward 1.6 percent to $32.6 million, and the 


decline reflects, for the most part, reductions 
of 14.6 percent in total payments for general 
relief, 12.8 percent in the amount earned on 
WPA projects, and 7.3 percent in total earnings 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938—August 1940 ' 


{In thousands] 





Estimated undu- Recipients of special types of 


























plicated total 4 public assistance # Cases ter | Persons employed under Federal work programs * 
RNA - ak - rR ee which 
subsistence! | 
Aid to depend- | Cases payments | National Youth 
Cen and ment ent children | receiving were cer- | a Administration * Other 
Persons | »14-age-—-————| Aid to | Semeral | tified by | Civilian | Work | Federal 
House- | in these | pane | "the | ‘relief ¢ | the Farm |Conserva- | Projects | work and 
holds | house- eo o blind | Security | tion | gtndgent | Out-of- | Adminis-| construc- 
| holds | 98 | Fami-| Chil- | ® | | Adminis- | Corps? an | school | tration * | tion proj- 
| | lies dren | tration’ | rogram | _ Work ects 10 
} program | program 
1938 
| 
January. __. 5,771 17,506 | 1,600 234 578 | 57 1, 893 | 108 285 310 146 1, 801 333 
February . ‘ 6,089 | 18,638 1,623 241 595 59 1, 996 | 119 | 278 320 152 2, 001 315 
March ‘ 6, 480 19, 967 1, 646 247 610 60 1, 994 126 262 327 155 2, 219 337 
April 6,578 | 20,357 | 1,662] 252 622 60 1, 815 | 117 | 262 334 159 2, 538 391 
May.. 6, 686 20,685 | 1,677 | 256 630 62 1, 606 | 112 | 257 329 179 2, 638 487 
June 6,684 | 20,774 1, 657 258 | 638 | 62 | 1, 648 93 | 245 219 209 2, 741 541 
July - 6,637 | 20, 685 1, 707 260 640 63 | 1, 610 | 70 | 284 0 215 2, 996 460 
August 6, 772 21,192; 1,716 265 651 64 1, 581 | 62 290 2 219 3, 122 339 
September 6, 812 21, 217 1, 731 268 659 65 1, 526 69 268 49 221 3, 209 365 
October 7, 076 21,760 | 1,746 271 | 664 65 | 1, 497 | 79 291 322 | 220 3, 282 376 
November... 7, 162 21,964 | 1,762 274 672 66 | 1, 518 89 293 364 230 3, 330 378 
December ; : 7, 156 21,892 | 1,77 230 684 | 67 1, 631 115 | 275 72 | 240 3, 156 368 
1939 | 
| 
January <= 7, 131 21,740 | 1,787 287 700 67 | 1,772 126 | 295 | 372 | 237 3, 016 351 
February.....__. 7,170 | 21,759] 1,799| 296| 717 67 1, 844 123 296 382 | 242 2, 990 342 
EE Lai &a | 1 813 208 721 68 1, 851 127 | 259 | 380 | 236 3, 004 349 
April 6, 987 20,986 | 1,830 296 | 715 68 1, 724 114 | 285 384 | 228 2, 786 392 
aera 6,806 | 20,233 1,832 299 722 68 1, 644 87 292 372 | 225 2, 638 439 
June 6, 605 19,487 | 1,842 311 748 68 1, 568 69 266 : 214 2, 570 488, 
July 6,251 | 18,466 | 1,858 | 312 | 750 68 1, 540 46 288 qty | 207 2, 279 491 
August 6, 032 17,628 | 1,871 312 750 69 1, 583 72 289 1 | 211 1, 967 495 
September 5,767 | 16,492) 1,884 313 752 69 1, 670 50 255 | 70 | 225 1,715 491 
October : 5, 999 | 16,969 | 1,804 | 313 752 69 1, 633 | 50 288 362 | 238 1, 867 475 
November . oes 6, 098 17, 283 1, 903 313 753 70 1, 564 65 292 | 4233 261 1, 946 452 
December... x 6, 183 17, 695 1, 908 315 760 70 1, 564 97 266 | 434 296 2, 109 402 
1940 
January — 6, 378 18, 436 | 1,924 325 783 70 | 1, 689 107 293 437 322 2, 203 319 
February 6, 451 18,716 | 1,929 329 793 70 1, 687 115 296 | 456 | 336 2, 293 296 
March 6, 431 18, 638 1, 935 334 | SOE 71 1, 630 119 264 | 473 | 335 2, 294 306 
April 6, 247 17,941 | 1,944 339 814 71 1, 545 86 272 | 482 | 321 2, 125 340 
May : ? 6, 039 17,165 | 1,956 342 823 71 1, 461 71 270 477 | 296 1, 963 368 
June ; 5, 710 16,108 | 1,970 346 831 72 1, 373 60 240 | 313 269 1, 734 | 393 
July 5, 401 15,370 | 1,988 349 840 72 1, 376 31 274 | 0 | 194 1, 639 | 397 
August is 5, 457 15,552 | 2,004 352 849 72 1, 360 45 | 287 | 0 239 1, 684 395 











' See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated and 
subject to revision. 

2 ~~ es by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
oard. 

3 Includes recipients assisted from Federal, State, and loca] funds for pro- 
grams administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
and from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws 
without Federal participation. Beginning January 1940, includes cases 
receiving hospitalization and/or burial only. 

‘ Beginning January 1940, includes cases receiving hospitalization and/or 
burial only. 

5 Figures from the FSA: represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per 
case is certified per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need and all other persons employed 
on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from Federal 
funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
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? Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 

rsons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 

ndian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics, 
for subsequent months from the NYA; represent number of different persons 
employed during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the 
WPA and, for July 1938 and subsequent months, persons employed on Fed- 
eral agency projects financed by transfer of WPA funds. 

‘© Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of ns 
employed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in 


part — Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified 
month. 


1! Less than 500 persons. 








on other Federal work and construction projects. 
Decreases occurred also in expenditures for earn- 
ings of persons enrolled ‘in the CCC and subsist- 
ence payments by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. Total obligations incurred for each of 
the special types of public assistance and earnings 
under the out-of-school work program of the 
NYA were greater in August 1940. 

The movement of total income payments in 
the continental United States from January 1929 
through August 1940 is shown in chart II. This 
chart shows the relative magnitude of different 
kinds of income payments, including those for 
direct relief and work relief.’ 

Summary data on the food stamp plan, admin- 
istered by the Surplus Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
are presented in table 3. Under this plan, which 
is intended primarily to remove agricultural 
surpluses, persons eligible to participate are given 
blue surplus-food stamps in proportion to their 
purchases of orange-colored food stamps. The 


latter may be used to purchase any food product 
sold in retail stores, but the surplus-food stamps 
may be used to buy only agricultural commodities 
currently designated as surplus by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


Obligations incurred for August payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind in the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
totaled $53.5 million. This aggregate sum in- 
cludes payments made under State plans approved 
by the Social Security Board and payments made 
under State laws without Federal participation, 
Excluded from the data on assistance payments 
are all costs of administering the programs. 

Practically all the total amount spent for the 
special types of public assistance in August was 
accounted for by States administering these 
programs under the Social Security Act. Old-age 
assistance is administered under approved plans 


Chart II.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-August 1940! 
[Average month 1929=100] 
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1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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in all 51 jurisdictions eligible for Federal grants. 
Aid to dependent children is provided under the 
Social Security Act in 42 jurisdictions, and aid to 
the blind in 43 jurisdictions. In August, ex- 
penditures for payments to recipients in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
amounted to somewhat less than $52.5 million. 
Of this amount, $40.4 million represented pay- 
ments to 2.0 million aged persons, $10.9 million 
comprised payments to 340,000 families for the 
assistance of 820,000 dependent children, and 
$1.1 million consisted of payments to 48,100 
recipients of aid to the blind. 

In August about $1.1 million was expended for 
payments to blind persons and to families with 
dependent children in States in which these 
groups are aided without financial participation 
by the Federal Government. Payments to 24,200 
blind persons in Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Pennsylvania totaled $716,000. The remainder— 
$337,000—was paid to 14,200 families in behalf 
of 33,000 dependent children in Alaska, Connecti- 


Table 3.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by months, 
May 1939-August 1940 ! 





| Number of participants * 





Number Value of sur- 
Month of areas | plus-food 
included " Cass | Persons |St@mps issued 
1939 
May... 1 5,711 21, 000 | $22, 473 
| Se 2 15, 941 51, 000 | 101, 848 
July. - 3 28, 128 75, 700 158, 455 
August 6 46, 964 136, 500 285, 413 
September 6 54, 881 156, 300 334, 944 
October __. s 61,018 173, 900 371, 203 
November. 14 | 79, 000 220, 600 481, 148 
December... .. 19 137, 286 398, 900 833, 956 
1940 

January __. 30 196, 648 569, 200 1, 176, 843 
February 38 304, 398 852, 900 1, 745, 367 
March... 53 371, 995 1, 066, 900 2, 210, 602 
/ ae 62 442, 488 1, 277, 300 2, 667, 051 
May 71 476, 613 1, 393, 300 2, 986, 686 
June... _._. 83 507, 021 1, 488, 500 3, 161, 982 
ae v9 559, 823 1, 586, 500 3, 514, 659 
August. 124 661, 467 1, 907, 316 4, 501, 294 

















' Figures do not include persons are commodities under direct dis- 
tribution program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of 
such commodities. 

1 An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. Population of 
areas with plans in operation in August 1940 was 24.5 million, according to 
preliminary 1940 population figures released by the U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census. By Aug. 31, 1940, 26 additional areas with a population of 9.7 
million had been designated for inclusion. 

* Includes recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind; recipients of and those eligible to receive general relief; 
persons certified as in need of relief and oneneee on or awaiting assignment 
to projects financed by the WPA; and recipients of subsistence payments 
from the FSA. In some areas certain of these groups, in accordance with 
agreements with local public welfare authorities, do not participate. Figures 
include for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) some low-income families, i. e., those 


having weekly income of less than $19.50, who have been eligible to participate 
since October 1939. 


we U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
ation. 
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cut, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, South Dakota, and Texas. 

From July to August the total amount of obliga- 
tions incurred for the three special types of public 
assistance in all jurisdictions increased only 0.9 
percent. Compared with total payments in 
August 1939, however, the aggregate amount ex- 
pended was greater by $5.4 million or 11.2 per- 
cent. Total payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren showed the largest relative increase, with an 
expansion of 16.1 percent. Obligations incurred 
for old-age assistance totaled 10.2 percent more 
in August of this year, and expenditures for aid 
to the blind were 5.9 percent larger. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In August the total number of recipients of 
old-age assistance in the 51 jurisdictions with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
the total amount of obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to these recipients were each 0.8 percent 
higher than in the previous month. Small per- 
centage changes in both the number aided and 
total payments were recorded for all but a few 
States. 

Georgia reported the largest relative increases 
from July—11.9 percent in the number of re- 
cipients and 12.4 percent in the total amount 
expended for assistance. In Arkansas the ex- 
pansion evident during the 2 preceding months 
continued in August, with increases of 6.5 percent 
in the number assisted and 4.7 percent in total 
obligations. Expenditures for old-age assistance 
in New Mexico were 6.0 percent greater than in 
July, although the number benefiting was only 
1.8 percent larger. In Utah total payments to 
recipients rose 5.8 percent, while the number on 
the rolls declined slightly. Missouri reported up- - 
ward changes of 3.1 percent in the number re- 
ceiving assistance and 2.5 percent in the amount 
of obligations incurred. In Mississippi a rise of 
2.2 percent in the number aided was accompanied 
by an increase of 3.1 percent in total expenditures. 

South Carolina was the only State reporting 
sizable decreases in both recipients and payments 
in August. The number benefiting from old-age 
assistance in South Carolina deelined 3.8 percent, 
and the total sum spent for payments to recip- 
ients dropped 4.7 percent. 

All 51 jurisdictions making payments under 
approved plans in August 1940 also administered 
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old-age assistance under the Social Security Act 
in August 1939. Compared with August 1939, 
the total number of recipients in August of this 
year was 7.1 percent larger and the total amount 
of obligations was 10.2 percent greater. Total 
expenditures for assistance were at least 20 per- 
cent above the levels recorded for August of last 
year in Arkansas, California, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 
Virginia. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


The total numbers of families and children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children in the 42 juris- 
dictions with approved plans increased 1.0 and 1.2 
percent, respectively, from July to August, and the 


total sum spent for assistance to these recipients 
rose 1.2 percent. The great majority of States 
reported only slight changes in both the numbers 
benefiting and total obligations. 

In Deleware the number of families increased 
6.3 percent, the number of children 7.0 percent, 
and total payments 6.6 percent. Further expan- 
sion in the program in Arkansas was reflected by 
upward changes of 7.3 and 6.4 percent, respec- 
tively, in the numbers of families and children, and 
of 5.4 percent in total expenditures for assistance. 
Georgia reported increases of 4.4 percent in the 
number of families, 4.5 percent in the number of 
children, and 6.0 percent in total obligations 
incurred. 

The numbers of families and children assisted in 
Ohio were 3.0 and 3.8 percent higher, respectively, 





Table 4.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938-August 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1940] 





Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients § 
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| 
| 
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Aid to dependent | 
Year and month children ? ’ , ; 
Old-age Aid to Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance as ———<! the blind _ assistance ent children ? blind 
Families Children } 
ae loos Dan eS) Ss : , = es Ue = ee 
1938 total._..__.___- - = ak sieceds boos == ees $494, 797, 218 $390, 402,054 | $93, 427, 924 $10, 967, 240 
EEE 1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 595 | 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 | 7, 014, 662 | 808, 420 
February... 1, 625,539 | 224,737 | 557, 613 | 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 | 7, 222, 237 | 844, 488 
March_____ 1, 648,306 | 231,001 | 572, 582 | 36, 393 | 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 | 7, 524, 472 | 871, 060 
SR 1,664,541 | 236,241 | 585, 190 | 37, 218 | 40, 522, 133 32, 115, 423 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
On aa 1,680,051 | 240,079 | 594,024 | 38, 131 | 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
SS 1,659,295 | 243,422 | 603, 335 | 38,-783 | 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 | 7, 644, 607 | 904, 456 
EE ne 1, 709, 812 | 244,712 — 606, 164 | 39, 596 | 41, 475, 321 | 32, 875, 578 | 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
CS Se | 1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 | 40, 195 41, 886, 379 32, 965, 264 | 7, 978, 814 | 042, 301 
ANA 1, 733, 999 254,839 |  628,755| 41, 002 | 2,336,545 | 33, 309, 172 8. 071, 316 | 956, 057 
a 1, 638,457 | 257,415 | 633, 708 | 41, 449 | 40, 287, 138 31, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 | 967, 565 
2a | 1,764,569 | 261,115 | 641, 681 | 42, 256 43, 438, 019 34, 031, 996 | 8, 422, 218 | 983, 805 
Se 1,779,292 | 266,222} 654, 260 | 42, 938 | 44, 413, 358 | 34, 792, 347 | 8, 618, 854 1, 002, 157 
1939 total... _._- Getbaisets = ES | 554, 771, 854 431, 130, 053 111, 191, 004 | 12, 450, 797 
amstall 
January. -....-. 1, 790, 055 273,687 | 670, 040 43, 355 | 44, 969, 281 | 35, 058, 634 | 8, 900, 364 | 1, 010, 283 
February._....- 1, 802, 296 282,108 | 686, 532 43, 740 | 45, 260, 698 | 35, 173, 297 | 9, 067, 631 1, 019, 770 
NE a iets adrmitiaon niin 1,815, 913 | 284, 262 | 689, 946 | 43, 968 | 45, 440, 042 9, 173, 347 | 1, 024, 656 
a 1, 832,586 | 282,009, 683,888 | 44,240 | 45, 281, 113 | 8,800,963} 1.028, 750 
Te oa 1,835,246 | 285,692 | 691, 663 | 44, 161 | 45, 244, 848 | 8, 968, 947 | 1, 022, 082 
Re ot nas 1,845,040 | 297,344 717,990 | 44, 579 | 46, 166, 438 | 9, 278, 766 1, 034, 914 
a 1, 860, 550 | 298, 627 720, 135 | 44, 897 | 46, 601, 353 | 775 | 9, 325, 066 | 1, 035, 512 
ee ccwee 1,874,090 | 298,915 720, 461 | 45, 255 | 46, 824, 079 9, 349, 310 | 1, 043, 189 
SRSA 1, 887, 459 299,707 | 722, 200 | 45, 308 | 47, 014, 370 2 | 9, 402, 706 1, 045, 962 
ee ewe 1, 896, 535 300, 026 722, 041 | 45, 437 | 46, 971, 750 9, 528, 652 1, O52, 516 
November a 1, 905, 968 299, 995 722, 968 | 45, 608 47, 334, 812 9, 590, 852 1, 062, 302 
ee.  akanee 1, 911, 330 301,823 | 730,195 | 45, 861 47, 663, 070 36, 884, 818 9, 705, 400 1, 072, 852 
| 
1, 926, 856 311, 847 753, 847 | 46, 101 | 49, 746, 455 38, 582, 749 10, 079, 457 1, 084, 249 
1, 932, 466 315, 866 763, 304 46, 321 | 50, 258, 092 | 38, 953, 358 10, 214, 762 1, 089, 972 
1, 938, 311 320, 727 774, 703 46, 549 | 50, 303, 906 38, 785, 010 10, 422, 039 1, 096, 857 
1,947,546 | 325, 403 785, 003 46, 892 | 50, 659, 150 | 39,.004, 686 10, 549, 548 | 1, 104, 916 
1,959,001 | 329,242 793, 446 7, 221 50, 834, 650 39, 123, 103 | 10, 599, 820 | 1, 111, 727 
1,972,787 | 333,060 801, 858 47, 606 | 51, 499, 691 39, 679, 245 10, 694, 795 | 1, 125, 651 
1, 991, 171 336, 240 811, 075 47, 848 51, 997, 065 40, 075, 470 10, 798, 400 | 1, 123, 195 
2,007,537 | 339, 508 820, 484 48, 136 52, 462, 243 40, 399, 949 10, 929, 667 1, 132, 627 





1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- 
December 1937. Figures include recipients assisted from Federal, State, and 
local funds for programs administered under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board and recipients assisted from State and local funds 
only for programs under State laws without Federal participation adminis- 
tered concurrently with a similar program under an approved plan. 


2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938 
3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and, 
prior to January 1940, of hospitalization and burials. 
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than in July, and the amount expended for pay- 
ments to recipients was 5.7 percent larger. 
Pennsylvania the number of families on the rolls 
increased 2.9 percent from July to August, the 


In 


number of children rose 4.3 percent, and total pay- 
ments moved upward 4.0 percent; these increases 
are attributable primarily to the transfer to the 
program for aid to dependent children of families 


Table 5.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, August 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1940] 









































Percentage change from— Number of 
Amount of Average a 
obligations ‘ tes per I, 
Social Security Board region and State pate abo incurred for — July 1940 in August 1939 in— estimated 
eae payments to pr 7 population 
| recipients ! recipient 65 years 
I Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | .1a°over? 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
aaa 2, 007, 537 $40, 399, 949 $20. 12 +0.8 +0.8 +7.1 +10.2 3 253 
Region I: 
Connecticut 17, 220 | 483, 727 28. 09 +.6 +1.4 +6.9 +10.7 147 
Maine 13, 608 | 287, 633 21. 14 —.4 +1.2 +18.1 +17.4 158 
Massachusetts 86, 767 2, 475, 418 28. 53 +1.5 +.7 +8.3 +9. 2 263 
New Hampshire 6, 052 | 130, 810 | 21.61 +2.0 +2.1 +34.7 +19.9 114 
Rhode Island } 6,915 126, 490 | 19.74 +1.4 +19 +4.9 +8.4 154 
Vermont. 5, 374 | 89, 411 | 16. 64 —1.1 —2.2 —4.3 +2.0 138 
Region II: | | | 
New York... 119, 435 | 3, 018, 966 | 25. 28 +.1 —.8 +6. 4 +10.7 151 
Region III 
Delaware } 2, 601 29, 577 | 11. 37 —1.6 —1.7 —4.6 -.9 124 
New Jersey 31, 175 643, 897 | 20. 65 | (*) (5) +5.8 +9.9 125 
Pennsylvania | 99, 016 2, 202, 112 | 22. 24 +.4 +1.5 +22. 2 +24.9 159 
Region IV: | | 
District of Columbia | 3, 380 86, 310 | 25. 54 +.4 +.4 +2.3 +4.2 80 
Maryland | 18, 392 | 325, 820 | 17.72 | —.3 | (5) +4.2 +5.6 167 
North Carolina 36, 176 364, 895 | 10. 09 | +.6 +.6 +6. 1 +8. 2 257 
Virginia 18, 506 | 182, 641 | 9. 82 | +1.5 +1.5 +25. 1 +27.8 122 
West Virginia 18, 162 252, 958 | 13. 93 +.9 | +.7 +1.7 +11.5 238 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky 50, 830 | 448, 298 | 8. 82 +1.8 +2.1 -+-12.3 14.3 275 
Michigan 74, 208 1, 262, 814 | 17. 02 | +.6 +1.6 —8.8 —7.3 254 
Ohio 128,167 | 2, 990, 342 23. 33 | +.6 +.8 | +7.7 +8.9 265 
Region V1: | 
Mlinois 138, 931 2, 965, 534 | 21. 35 | +. 2 | +1.0 +3.7 +13.0 277 
Indiana 66, 644 1, 205, 239 18. 08 | +.2 | +.3 +2.9 +6. 4 231 
Wisconsin 52, 217 1, 176, 878 22. 54 +.6 | +.8 +9.8 +14.6 237 
Region VII 
Alabama 20, 068 187, 151 9. 33 | (8) +.4 +15.9 +14. 4 182 
Florida 36, 203 | 440, 651 | 12.17 +1.4 +2.0 —.3 —1.3 381 
Georgia 31, 735 255, 445 | 8.05 +11.9 | +12.4 +41.5 +40.5 244 
Mississippi 22, 417 189, 229 | 8. 44 | +2.2 +3.1 +13. 1 +29.0 249 
South Carolina 18, 753 153, 546 | 8.19 | —3.8 | —4.7 —22.8 —22.4 303 
Tennessee 40, 220 405, 723 10. 09 | +.1 +.1) +16.1 +16.6 298 
Region VIII: | 
lowa 55, 689 1, 165, 971 20. 94 +.7 +1.6 | +5.7 +9.6 254 
Minnesota 62, 847 | 1, 333, 604 21. 22 | (*) (5) | —5.3 —2.9 322 
Nebraska 28, 055 465, 951 16. 61 +.4 | +.7 +3.7 +9.9 286 
North Dakota &, 783 146, 463 | 16. 68 | +.3 +.4 | +5.2 —-.9 244 
South Dakota 14, 815 290, 793 19. 63 (8) —.3 | +7.4 +21.7 353 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 22, 625 163, 412 7.22 | +6.5 | +4.7 | +33. 0 +60. 6 283 
Kansas 27, 373 531, 391 19. 41 | +.2 —.1} (5) (®) 227 
Missouri 98,752 | 1,565, 392 15.85 | +3.1} +2.5 | +29.3 +8.5 317 
Oklahoma 73, 466 1, 303, 319 17.7 +.5 +.6 +6.8 | +7.5 617 
Region X: 
Louisiana 32, 119 382, 713 11.92 +.6 +.6 | +7.1 +19.9 455 
New Mexico 4, 705 72, 306 15. 37 +1.8 +6.0 | +21.6 +56. 5 326 
Texas. 118, 336 1, 285, 497 10. 86 | (*) +2.3 (4) —23.5 415 
Region XI 
Arizona 8, 251 232, 001 28. 12 | +.4 | +.1 +10.3 +16.7 485 
Colorado... 7 41, 431 7 1, 356, 884 32. 7! +. 4 | —2.5 +5.6 +10. 1 7511 
Idaho____. 8, ORS | 199, 064 22.15 | +. 4 | +.8 7.4 | +10.7 310 
Montana. 12, 209 220, 751 18. 08 | +.3 +.3 | —.2 +.8 394 
Utah : | 13, 509 304, 856 22. 57 | —.3 +5.8 | —1.4 +6. 2 500 
Wyoming. __. 3, 446 81,817 | 23. 74 +.8 +.9 | +6.9 +9.9 346 
Region XII | | 
California 145, 183 5, 507, 448 37.93 | +1.2 +1.1 +8.6 | +27.1 316 
Nevada | 2, 203 60, 829 | 26. 53 +.3 +.3 | +2. 5 | +2.5 382 
Oregon 18, 748 400, 798 | 21. 38 | —1.1 —1.1} —8.7 | —8.7 223 
Washington 39, 384 872, 431 22. 15 | —.2 —.3 | +1.1| +1.1 315 
Territories: | | | | | 
Alaska | 1,479 41, 552 28. 09 +1.3 +1.3 | +16.5 +18.4 370 
Hawaii- 1, 789 23, 191 | 12. 96 | +1.1 —.5 | +3.1 | +22. 2 179 











' From Federal, State, and local funds: excludes cost of administration. 

? Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8S. Bureau 
of the Census. 

+ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 
viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 


forth Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and 
awali. 


* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

7 Includes gi 17,548 incurred for direct payments to 3,613 persons 60 but under 
65 years of age, and $300 for burial payments to persons 60 but under 65. 
Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
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previously assisted under the State’s general relief 
program. The number of families receiving 
assistance in Virginia and the total amount ex- 
pended were each 3.3 percent greater in August, 
and the number of children was 2.2 percent larger. 


In Florida and New Mexico upward changes of 2.8 
percent in total obligations were accompanied by 
smaller increases in the numbers benefiting. 

Each of the 42 jurisdictions making payments 
under the Social Security Act in August 1940 also 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, 
August 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1940] 
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| 
| Percentage change from— 
} | alia ES A iy ae iN 
| Amount of | of recipe 
Number of recip- | obligations Average | July 1940 in— August 1939 in— ients 
Social Security Board region | ients | incurred for) amount re se SE RRS TEE me Shae 
and State ocean toenil | Number of recipi- | Number of recipi- | popula- 
ents ! y ents Amount | ents | Amount | tion un- 
— |—--——-— of obliga- | __lof obliga-| der 16 
| tions | | tions rears 3 
| Families | Children Families | Children - Families | Children n| 
ea a ST a eel eee ‘See Hie — ee Wes eames -— patente ee 
a Bee | 339, 508 | 820,484 ($10,929,667 | $32.19 +1.0 +1.2 | +1.2 +13. 6 +13.9 | +168 ® 
Region I: | | | a ee an ee ix ae mai 
I retecennnnse.---.-------| 15808] 2953 60, 203 38. 64 | +.8 +.4 +.8| +110 +9.6 | +13.8 7 
Massachusetts_._.......______- | 12,310 | %30,812 708, 502 57. 55 +1.5 +1.2 +.4 +16.3 +22. 6 +14. 2 127 
New Hampshire... _______ eit 662 1,678 29, 568 44. 66 | —.9 —1.8 —.2| +27.6) +248] +429 18 
Rhode Island______._______ | 1,254] 3.519 57,013 45.46) +1.( +23 +1.4 48.7) +418.7 +6.8 x 
ne 2a 590 | 1, 682 19, 260 32. 64 +2.4 +1.0 +20!) +28.0 +23.0 | +40.7 16 
on IT: } | 
ee ete... -------| 35,664 70,319 1,607,771 45. 08 —.9 —.9 —.8 —2.3 —2.9 —7.5 a 
Region r4 | } 
Se 536 31, 460 17, 564 32.77 +6.3 +7.0 +6.6 | +8.5 +24.8 | +15.0 3% 
PTT 11, 249 25,264} 349,533) 31.07 | +.4 +.4 +.5 | +4.4 +6. 6 +8.9 » 
B pempeyevenia_.... ite ----}| 40,241 | 94,331 | 1, 468, 024 36. 48 +2.9 +4.3 +4.0 +36. 8 +37.9| +40.6 32 
egion LV: 
District of Columbia___- 945 2,815 | 35, 378 | 37. 44 +.3 +.8 +1.0 —.1 +1.1 —.4} 2 
aa 7,153 | 19, 214 | 222, 632 | 31.12 —.9 —1.1 —.8 —3.4 —4.5 —3.1} rt} 
North Carolina__ 9, 45! 23, 396 157, 005 | 16. 61 +.7 6 +.8 +16. 3 $10.6) +266] 18 
2 3, 447 10, 584 70,656 | 20.50 +3.3 +22 +3.3 | +170.4 $154.9 | +154.6 12 
ian’: SS 8, 091 22, 206 185,938 | 22.98 +1.9 +1.6 +1.6 +10.3 +6.9 +27.9 35 
: | | 
Michigan 19,377 | 347,311 | 748,308 | 38.62 1.9| +15] +21] +4345! +4n7!] +51 1% 
Regen Vi . Sa aaee | 10,290 | 229,003; 410,619 | 39.90 +3.0 +3.8 +5.7 6 —2.2 | +3.2 216 
ion VI: | | } 
I . | 17,386 | 35,756 491, 430 2.27) (4 -.1 +.1 +2.7 .8 | +5.3 39 
- Ta OS aan 12, 410 5 28, 365 474, 272 38. 22 +.4 +.3 +1.0 +7 +6.0 | +9.7 432 
egion : | 
a | 5,869 | — 17,067 82,163 | 14.00 —.3 — +.5|} +6.0 +41) +141 7 
SRE | 63,721 | 610,004 85,222) 22.90) +2. 5 +2.2 +2.8 | +7.5 +7.6 | +7.5 21 
ae | 3,953 | 10, 140 | 81,935 | 20.7: +4.4 +4.5 +6.0| +7.6 +23) 49.1 10 
South Carolina___.._____ | 2,959) 8,867 | 48,958 | 16. 55 +.9 +1.3 +1.6) 35.7) —34.1 |) —34.7 13 
med anpeeme - SS See | 14,204] 35,940 261, 409 | 18. 40 +. 2 +. 1 +.3 +-45. 5 $+38.2 | +445.9 39 
gion : | j 
a 8,935 | 321, 422 | 306, 478 | 34. 30 5 +.5 +.5 +13.5 +10.7{ +114] 329 
<< ST | 75,512 | 712277} 7150,499| 27.30 +.2 +.3 +.3 +9.7 +7.9|} +228 32 
cee Delvete ‘ 2,387 | 36,613 74,140 | 31.06 (4) —.3 —.2 +14.9| +13.8 +11.3 329 
Region > | | i 
a 5, 494 14, 103 | 62, 924 | 11. 45 | +7.3 +6.4 +5.4 +37.3 +20.0) +94.0] 21 
RE 6, 406 14, 895 189,386 | 29.56 | -1;}; @ | +. 3 (*) mM | & 2 
(2. | 11,351 27, 297 272, 474 | 24.00 | +1.0 +1.2 | 413 +13.8 +16.4 | +419 27 
—— et IRE | 18,946 43, 440 275, 523 | 14. 54 | +.8 +.7 +1.0 +12.4 +11.9]) +435.2} 53 
Region X: | | 
“Tas --| 2&3 37, 231 316, 657 23. 75 | +. +,3 +1.0 +19.8 +17.7 | +33.2 | 55 
Rein ke” J ae | 1, 968 5, 713 50, 235 25. 53 | +1.7 +1.4 +2.8 +17.8 +17.9| +38.2 39 
on : | 
EEE | 2,547 7,170 82, 434 32. 36 +.3 +1.0 +.4 +1.6 +5.0 | +3.2 56 
i i SAR | 6,098 14, 785 181, 673 29.79 | +.7 | +.8 +.9 +24.0/) +23.0{ +4253 50 
| aes 2,920 | 327,222 84, 908 29. 08 | +, 2 | +6) +11 +10. 1 +13.6 | +18.0 347 
ES ae | Soe 5, 790 66, 638 27. 98 | +.2 | +.7 | +.4 +10. 1 +13.6 | +13.5 38 
3, 528 8, 901 128,519 | 36.43 | +1.6 +2. 5 +2.0 +8.1 +14.2|) +16.0 §1 
Reed Sie Sees 730 1, 826 23,489 | 32.18 | =—.7 —.1 4) +44 +5.7 +8. 7 
10 4 | } | i 
 —onaag Se a ae | 15,588 | 337,836 714, 924 45. 86 | +.3 +.6 +.3| +124 +10.1 |} 422.0 x 
a 1,972 | %4,675 78, 391 39. 75 | —.4 —.5 —.2 +8.1} +15.2 +6. 6 ‘1 
7. — | 4,948 | #11,750 156, 023 31. 53 —.2 | +.2 | +.3 +1.5 | +6.5 +9.5 230 
e ay: 
EE a eee 1,140 | 3,843 40,899 | 35.88 —1.5 —1.2 | —2.3 432.3) +28.4) +51.0 2B 
} | j | 











i From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
* Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau of 


3 Includes an unknown number - children 16 years of age and over. 
‘ Inel des aint mers Pave ch child 6 f d Ra 
ludes ap ly J ren 16 years of age and over. te per 
1,000 excludes these chil 
* Includes aid to eae children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 
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7 In addition, in 68 counties payments amounting to $15,286 were made from 
local funds without Federal ne to 851 families in behalf of 1,910 
children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving ‘aid 
from this source for August also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

§ Not computed, use of change in reporting procedure 

* Includes 569 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 

these children, 
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made payments under plans approved by the 
In 


Social Security Board in August a year ago. 


August of this year the total numbers of families 
and children assisted were 13.6 and 13.9 percent 
higher, respectively, than in August 1939, and the 
total amount spent for aid to dependent children 
was 16.8 percent greater. 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ver- 


In Arkansas, Hawaii, 


mont, and Virginia, the percentage increases in 
total obligations were more than twice as large as 
that for all States combined. 


Aid to the Blind 


From July to August, the total number of 
recipients of aid to the blind in the 43 jurisdictions 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
moved upward 0.6 percent, and the total amount 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, August 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1940] 





Social Security Board region 


and State 


. ae 


Region I: 
Connecticut 
= 
Massachusetts... _. 
New Hampshire__. 
Rhode Island___- 
Vermont ; 
Region II: 
New York 
Region III: 
New Jersey 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Michigan _- 
Jhio oe 
Region VI: 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ---. 
Florida 
Georgia_. 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. - ‘j 
Minnesota 
Nebraska. - 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas ___. 
Kansas ____ 
Oklahoma 
Region X: 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Region XI: 
Arizona 
Colorado. . 
Sa 
Montana... . 
Utah 


Wyoming __. 
Region XII: 
California 
Oregon. : 
Washington. _. 
Territory: 
Hawaii 


Number of 
recipients 





ons pee 
® 
35 


NN 
te 


a 
= 
. 
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a 
= 
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ed 
we 
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Amount of 
obligations Average 
incurred for | amount per 
payments to recipient 
recipients! 
$1, 132, 627 $23. 53 
36, 167 | 26. 02 | 
27, 265 22. 76 | 
27, 499 | 23. 26 
7, 236 | 22. 90 | 
1,193 | 18. 08 | 
3, 260 21. 45 | 
73, 966 | 25. 70 | 
16, 906 | 23. 38 
5, 614 25. 75 
14, 485 21. 24 | 
28, 334 | 15. 02 | 
12, 918 | 12. 58 | 
347 17. 60 
20, 343 21. 46 
78, 230 19. 66 
52, 192 21. 65 | 
7, 197 23. 36 
5, 335 8. 80 
+ 30, 922 12. 84 | 
11,899 10. 22 | 
6, 532 | 8.02 
&, 546 | 10. 86 | 
17, 868 | 11.07 | 
; | 
35, 595 24. 07 | 
24, 928 26. 69 | 
3 13, 836 19. 88 | 
4, 529 21.77 | 
4, 227 7. 54 | 
39 | 8. 25 
. | 20. 48 
. | 15. 53 
16, 010 | 14. 96 
4, 150 | 17. 66 
| 
10, 157 27. 68 
18, 939 | 29. 87 
6, 233 | 22. 34 
4, 462 | 20. 85 
5,615 | 28. 65 
3, 985 | 27. 29 
348, 248 48.05 
11, 133 25. 13 
31, 897 | 30. 55 
| 
1, 107 | 16. 28 
| 





Percentage change from— 























wes ay 

, —— “ pien 
July 1940 in August 1939 in per 100,000 
: estimated 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of |PoPUlation 

recipients obligations recipients obligations 
+0.6 | +0.8 +6.3 +8.2 49 
+1.3 +.4 —4.4 +1.6 14 
1.6 —1.5 —3.1 —6.0 140 
-.9 —1.2 +3.1 +6.9 27 
(*) (5) —1.2 —2.8 62 
(*) (8) (®) (®) 10 
—.7 —4.0 —4.4 —1.5 40 
+1.4 | 42.4 +6.8 +12.0 22 
| 

+.7 | +.8 +13.5 +16.1 17 
+1.4 +1.4 +2.8 +3.7 35 
+. 4 +.5 +3.5 +4.2 41 
—.7 —.8 | —6.2 —8.8 54 
—.4 —.3 +17.5 +17.0 38 
+.1 (7) +.6 +10.8 44 
+4.8 +4.4 | +24.7 +20. 4 20 
( () +.8 +.1 59 
—.9 +2.4 —2.5 +1.8 69 
+.2 +.5 +1.2 +3.4 69 
+1.0 | +.7 +10.6 +9.7 21 
+.4 +.9 +8.1 +7.3 144 
+4.5 +5.6 +17.9 +20. 5 38 
+1.2 +1.9 +35.9 +51.1 40 
—1.6 | —1.8 —13.1 —13.6 42 
+.4 +.4 +1.5 +2.5 56 
+.6 | +1.0 4.5 +6.1 58 
+.1 |} —.7 +12.9 +19.6 35 
+.3 +.1 +10.7 +7.8 51 
+6. 1 7.7 +63. 8 +71.0 29 
(‘) —.2 +8.1 +15.1 35 
+-6.3 | +5.2 +53. 4 +94. 5 47 
+2.0 | +.9 () (8) 70 
+.5 | +.9 +4.9 +9.6 88 
+.1 +.2 +12.6 +24.9 50 
—1.7 | —1.8 +14.6 +32.8 56 
41.4 | oie 412.2 +24.0 89 
+1.0 +3.8 +.6 +8.9 59 
+.7 | +2.6 —3. +.6 57 
+3. 4 | +2.9 +47.6 +24.3 40 
—.5 | +10. 2 -—9.3 +.6 38 
—1.4 | —1.9 —6.4 —7.8 62 
+.6 +.7 +9.6 +9.6 118 
—.7 | —1.2 —2.2 —2.6 43 
+.4 | +.3 +4.5 +5.5 63 
® | @& (*) (*) 17 








' From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
? Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census. 
‘Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 


participation. 
‘No change. 
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5 Decrease of less than 0.1 P coonanna 
* Not computed, because 
7 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 


gures too small for comparison. 


8 Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 


5] 








of payments to these recipients increased 0.8 per- 
cent. With a few exceptions, the several States 
reported small percentage changes in both the 
number of recipients and total payments. 

In Utah total obligations incurred were 10.2 
percent greater than in July, although the number 


on the rolls declined slightly. North Dakota re. 
ported increases of 6.1 percent in the number 
assisted and 7.7 percent in the total amount 
expended. The program in Arkansas continued 
to expand in August, with upward changes of 6.3 
percent in the number benefiting and 5.2 percent 


Table 8.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, August 1940 ! 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 25, 1940] 





















































Percentage change from— 
Number of Amount of Seieune he 
State cases receiv- obligations | pcb July 1940 in— August 1939 in~ 
ing relief incurred for | +: ll A ee Sie bee Ps 
relief? per case 
| Number | Amount of| Number | Amount of 
| of cases obligations | of cases | obligations 
— nasi een See ee 
| | 
Total for continental United States*...... 1,360,000} $32, 631, 000 | ae: 
Total for 43 States reporting adequate data___....______.. 1, 317, 575 31, 918, 153 | $24. 22 | —1.3 | —1.8 | 
I ian et ee 2, 528 23, 593 | 9. 33 +.6 +1. 5 | +18.0 +20, 2 
I 3, 893 51,751 | 13. 29 +3.4 +3.6 +31.9 +41.7 
a i nine mnie ees 4, 446 25, 755 5.79 +1.8 +3.5 +15. 2 +40. 5 
i “ws SSR 3 rae MaaTe 4 97, 948 42 815, 656 28. 75 —13.9 | —12.9 —21.0 —-23.7 
a 14, 559 222, 894 15. 31 —2.3 | —1.3 | +9.8 +5.9 
Connecticut___._._______ “ae : SE ae 17, 984 527, 126 29. 31 —3.4 +.1 |} (5) () 
nwo ee ene ee 1, 033 20, 609 19. 95 —9.1 | —8,2 | —29.7 —24 
— RS a ERs op 1, 841 43, 372 23. 56 | —4.4 —.8 | +-24.0 +16.9 
RE 10, 014 66, 033 | 6. 59 | —.4 —3.1 +8.4 +24 
<i eae 6, 839 42, 679 | 6. 24 | -.6 | —.6 +9.3 +40.8 
Saree 3 2, 144 31, 972 14.91 —1.1 —.3 | +13.3 +30.7 
Sa 169, 557 4, 198, 741 24. 76 | +6. 6 +6. 2 —3.4 +13.0 
a 44. 510 573. 945 12. 89 | +3.8 | 1.6 | —8.8 14.3 
OS Rs Pees 30, 589 514, 353 16. 81 +3.7 +.8 | (5) (8) 
ee se 18, 971 302, 822 15. 96 —1.2 3.0 | (8) (*) 
SR eaietiinitincennanseenwarscinnecausinnedwasderccesesioe 9, 543 140, 787 14.75 | —2.0 | 1.2 | +-22. 5 +41.4 
Cee ee 8, 648 214, 642 24. 82 —4.6 | —6.2 | (8) +5.6 
a 8, 388 | 177, 356 | 21.14 +.6 +.1 +3.4 —25 
Massachusetts__..________ 66, 448 | 1, 788, 307 | 26. 91 | —4.0 | ~-6.8 5) —5.7 
| See a 54, 184 | 1, 193, 045 22. 02 | —1.2 —2.3 4.8 +.6 
Minnesota_.- te Rd | 32, 457 705, 082 | 21.72 | —5.7 —4,1 ~9.9 —21.8 
NNR a a ai agate | 1, 249 8, O71 | 6. 46 | +1.0 +5.7 5 (4) 
ienour!. +, 5 SNES SSE TE TE aco RE AY } 24, 892 295, 949 | 11. 89 | +5.5 +12.8 | —1.0} +44 
EE intedinntitiieiiesacwnav senennacctudinennnawspbawaten 4, 482 78, 487 | 17. 51 | —11.6 | —6.6 ‘) | +1.5 
— Sa 10, 638 140, 525 13.21 | +.9 +3.3 +19. 1 +13.1 
i a's } 73 15, O81 . 55 | +..3 | +.5 +6. 7 —13.3 
OES RR a ans 45, 792 1, 050, 376 22. 94 | —3.6 | —4.3 | —24.1 —24.9 
New Mexico.______ i 1, 961 15, 718 8. 02 —5.6 | 13.9 $) () 
EERE 230, 978 8, 052, 828 34. 86 | —1.9 —3.6 12.4 —10.9 
wie ee coeee a oe 6, 695 43, 707 6. 53 —4,2 —11.8 $15.5 +41 
oe ee 4, 189 78, 650 18. 78 —15.5 —11.1 —8.5 | —5.6 
| See 91, 277 1, 491, 785 16. 34 +11 +2. 5 23. 2 | —20.8 
ae J . 9, 071 151,011 | 16.74 } —2.2 —.9 +10.0 | +6.5 
Pennsylvania. ____. ST EL 182, 517 | 5, 235, 152 | 28. 68 | wa, +3.5 — 39.2 | ~44.2 
South Carolina_____ EE Se ae 2, 169 | 19, 682 9. 07 —2.0 —2.2 ~12.2 | —84 
ON 13, 316 | 105, 930 | 7.96 | 42.0 -1.7 +7.1 +10.2 
i ence smanBnmacamunn 5, 526 | 116, 62 21.00 | +3.0 +4.3 4.14 —28 
Sa 2,076 | 4, 332 22. 32 —11.1 —7.2 —9.9 —5.0 
TR aa 6, 551 | 67,314 10. 28 —2.2 +.7 -22.8 —19.3 
“See 711,318 7 160,114 14.15 +3.0 +4.9 —32.0 —2%.1 
2. ees eat } 12, 843 | 144, 352 11. 24 +.5 1,3 +19.1 +25.8 
aaa ee i a | 41, 434 | 897, 189 21.65 —4.6 —9.9 (5) i —8.8 
I 1, 393 | 23, 318 | 16. 74 | +1.0 ~1.5 —9.9 —23.5 
Total for 6 States for which figures are estimated §.______ 42, 900 | 713, 000 | 
Se i ei es cians 5, 200 | 38, 000 
ne aL | 7, 500 | 162, 000 | 
"Sy alsin daria te dannuiticaalia eis 11, 500 | 52, 000 
Ne i a Ss 10, 800 | 363, 000 
iain der chpniicsnsanswishnipwnebeecibakea sen 4, 700 78, 000 ie ; a _— 
Nee 5 ci mulesmileianiy semanas 3, 200 | 20, 000 : ws pe REE : ; | 


{ 





! These data differ from those pases prior to January 1940, because they 
include cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial aly and total obliga- 
tions incurred for these services, in addition to cases receiving money pay- 
ments, assistance in kind, and medical care, and obligations incurred for such 


* From State and local funds. Excludes cost of administration; of mate- 
rials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work-relief pro- 
grams; and of special programs. 

3 Partly estimated. 

* Does not include payments for hospitalization and burials amounting to 


52 


$18,686, because number of cases receiving these services only is not available. 

5 Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

* Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

7 Does not include payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burials, 
amounting to $36,566, because number of cases receiving these services only 
is not available. 

8 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by State 
agencies, 
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in total payments. In Georgia the number of 
recipients rose 4.5 percent from July, and the total 
amount of obligations increased 5.6 percent. 

The number receiving aid to the blind in Michi- 
gan was 4.8 percent greater than in the preceding 
month, and the amount spent for assistance was 
4.4 percent larger. Montana reported increases 
of 3.4 percent in the number aided and 2.9 percent 
in total expenditures. In Colorado total pay- 
ments to recipients were 3.8 percent greater in 
August, whereas the number on the rolls was only 
1.0 percent higher. 

Vermont was the only State reporting a sizable 
percentage decrease in either recipients or pay- 
ments in August; total obligations incurred for as- 
sistance declined 4.0 percent, although the number 
benefiting decreased less than 1 percent. 

The 43 jurisdictions administering approved 
plans for aid to the blind in August 1940 also made 
payments under the Social Security Act in August 
1939. The total number of recipients in August 
1940 was 6.3 percent larger than in the same month 
of 1939, and the total amount of obligations in- 
curred was 8.2 percent greater. Total payments to 
recipients in August of this year were at least 20 
percent higher than in August 1939 in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, and 
North Dakota. 


General Relief 


During August about 1.4 million general relief 
cases in the continental United States received as- 
sistance payments totaling $32.6 million. These 
aggregate figures include estimated data for 6 
States. Payments for general relief are financed 
by the State and/or local governments without 
Federal participation and include assistance in 
cash and in kind and expenditures for supplying 
medical care, hospitalization, and burials to recip- 
ients. All costs of administering general relief and 
of special activities financed with general relief 
funds are excluded from the data on assistance pay- 
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ments. The general relief case may be a family, a 
group of unrelated persons living together as a 
social and economic unit, or an individual. 

For the group of 43 States submitting complete 
reports for both July and August, the total number 
of cases assisted was 1.3 percent smaller in August, 
and the total amount of obligations incurred for 
payments was 1.8 percent lower. The number of 
cases receiving relief decreased from July in 26 of 
these States, and the total sum expended for assist- 
ance declined in 25 States; reductions in both 
cases and payments occurred in 22 of these States. 
The number of cases aided decreased more than 10 
percent in California, Montana, North Dakota, and 
Vermont; total expenditures for relief declined 
more than 10 percent in California, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, and North Dakota. The largest 
percentage decrease in the number of cases re- 
ceiving assistance—15.5 percent—was recorded for 
North Dakota. New Mexico reported the largest 
relative decline in total payments—13.9 percent. 

The greatest relative increase in total obligations 
occurred in Missouri, where the amount expended 
was 12.8 percent larger than in July. The largest 
increase in the number of cases—6.6 percent—was 
reported by Illinois. 

Data on total expenditures for general relief 
payments in August 1939 and August 1940 are 
available on a comparable basis for 38 States. In 
19 of these States smaller amounts were spent in 
August 1940, and in an equal number larger 
amountswere expended. FortheStates with small- 
er total expenditures in August of this year, the 
declines ranged from 2.5 to 44.2 percent; in Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wyoming, the 
reductions amounted to more than 20 percent. In 
the States in which total payments were greater in 
August 1940, the increases ranged from 0.6 to 41.7 
percent; increases of 20 percent or more were 
recorded for Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia. 








STATISTICS BY STATES, JULY 1940 


From June to July, aggregate expenditures for South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming 
payments to recipients of public assistance and the declines amounted to 10 percent or more. Of 
for earnings of persons employed under Federal _ the 16 States with larger total payments in July, 
work programs in the continental United States | Rhode Island was the only one in which the in- 
declined 1.5 percent. Underlying this decrease crease was as much as 10 percent. 
were reductions in total assistance and earnings In July smaller total amounts were earned by 
in 33 States; in Arizona, Montana, New Mexico, __ persons employed on projects of the Work Projects 





Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United |States, by States, July 1940 ' 


{In thousands] 



















































































Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Obligations incurred for— 
Subsistence programs 
preified by | 
; certifie y 
State Tote, | veces typeselpettocmitance the Farm National | work proj. | Other Fed: 
General Security Civilian Youth Ad- ects Ad- eral work 
Aid to relief Administra- | Conserva- | ministration mniniatre- and con- 
Old-age dependent Aid to tion | tion Corps ‘out-of-school tion struction 
—— children the blind work program!) projects 
3 $252,353 | $40,011 $11,090 | $1,833 $33, 160 | 6 $637 | $18, 137 $3, 369 | $96, 849 3 $47, 268 
3, 553 186 82 5 23 (*) | 673 | 41 | 1, 627 915 
1, 090 232 82 10 50 60 | 118 14 | 343 182 
2, 377 156 60 8 25 5 | 634 30 | 1,179 280 
19, 037 5, 446 713 346 3, 233 124 | 515 | 124 | 5, 217 3, 319 
3, 313 1, 391 180 18 226 31 | 177 | 35 | 784 471 
3, 074 477 465 6 527 | (5) 108 | 52 | 1,092 7 
380 30 4 ee 22 1 | 24 | 8 | 155 124 
3, 173 86 35 | 6 a spall 54 | 23 600 2, 328 
= 3, 167 432 83 | 31 68 | (8) 313 | 48 | 1, 399 74 
Georgia..............--..--..--| 3, 210 227 77 11 43 | (*) 659 | 61 | 1, 533 599 
| | | 
a 912 198 | 84 6 32 | 6 | 63 | 24 | 382 119 
Ilinois 18,319 | 2,936 163 27 3,955 | 6 862 | 234 | 7, 308 2, 628 
n pais 5,674 | 1,202 | 491 51 583 | 1 | 362 | 74] 2230 671 
Iowa | 3, 551 | 1, 148 | 462 35 510 2 191 | 71 | 1, 107 425 
ierditieeson ss annanes 2, 730 532 189 26 294 | 19 | 239 | 34 1,075 321 
a 3, 699 439 fy eRe 433 | 4 436 | 46 | 1,701 1,031 
DE ibitiinasiennanniocenn 3, 122 380 314 16 142 | 2 | 442 | 98 | 1, 116 612 
i aa 1, 547 284 60 28 29 | 7 | 107 | 36 | 313 434 
rae 2, 628 326 224 14 77 3 | 147 | 54 | 827 
Massachusetts._.....____...._.- 12, 800 2, 458 705 23 1,918 «) 525 107 4, 243 2,814 
| | 
ss 8, 672 1, 243 73 19 1, 221 | 6 548 | 126 | 4, 089 687 
a } 5, 489 1, 333 305 25 735 } A Hil 44 2, 134 
—e-- 2, 458 183 41 6 8 | 2 503 89 | 1, 142 524 
Didi otidiiiiemonous | 7, 256 1, 528 269 491 262 13 721 130 3, 485 7&7 
Montana...... - | 1, 471 220 66 4 84 | B4 114 | 9 468 451 
EST 2, 646 463 150 14 136 19 191 21 1,131 522 
(= aT 365 61 3 (5) 15 | 1 re 6 87 180 
New Hampshire... .__.___.__| 1, 448 128 30 7 157 1 39 17 340 
New Jersey.................. 9, 497 644 348 17 1, 098 2) 451 95 3, 888 2, 954 
ee es... .-----} 1, 062 68 49 4 18 55 149 | 11 | 475 1 
| | 
ee, 28, 415 3, 045 1,621 72 8, 350 | 8 1,014 404 | 9, 930 3, 970 
North Carolina...» 3, 295 363 156 29 50 8 522 74 | 1, 596 498 
North Dakota......_______.. 1, 162 146 74 4 88 17 176 19 | 489 148 
aaa 12, 457 2, 966 389 78 1, 455 3 818 115 6, 374 1, 259 
Oklaho: . 4, 486 1, 205 273 34 447 16 682 of 1,701 
SE ihntscattinecmme nee 1, 965 405 11 152 114 19 685 
Pennsylvania____......._._.._. 24, 288 2,171 1,411 392 5, 057 12 1,175 280 9, 611 4, 180 
OS” eee 2,127 1 f 1 4311 (8) 81 7 669 
South Carolina__.........._.._. 3, 183 161 48 9 2n 9 347 53 1, 533 1,012 
Ae 1, 244 292 31 4 90 65 162 5 419 
0 4, 034 405 261 18 421 3 556 66 1, 518 1, 186 
a a aaa 7, 1, 257 See 108 45 1,101 156 3, 424 1, 137 
Sit daddiindisethktwiwuemen 1, 250 126 5 111 1 66 6 472 173 
eae 484 91 19 3 50 1 26 14 180 100 
” aici 4,011 180 68 13 67 3 510 74 1, 199 1, 896 
rie a daenicknaene 4, 847 875 156 32 153 5 213 35 1, 429 1,449 
West Virginia_._.............. 2, 668 251 183 14 143 4 324 61 1, 449 238 
Ww etait ici teintstitachion ance int 5, 966 1, 168 469 47 996 8 386 98 2, 571 222 
Atta aie inidwweine 527 81 24 4 24 7 42 6 120 220 
1 See footnotes to table 1. 5 Less than $500. 
9 Noearnings under student work program during July. * Includes data for 3 States in which amount of vouchers canceled during 
aera less than $500 not distributed by States. month exceeded amount of vouchers issued, by $264 in Alabama, $61 in 
mated. 


Florida, and $95 in Georgia. 


4 Social Security 
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Administration in 36 States, and expenditures for 
general relief were lower than in the preceding 
month in 28 States. With the close of the school 
year, no payments were made in July for earnings 
under the student work program of the National 
Youth Administration; earnings under the out-of- 
school work program declined in all but 3 States. 
Smaller amounts of subsistence payments were 
certified by the Farm Security Administration in 
42 States. 


Total earnings of persons enrolled in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps increased from June to July 
in 43 States. The aggregate amounts earned by 
persons employed on Federal work and construc- 
tion projects other than those of the WPA, CCC, 
and NYA were greater than in June in 34 States. 
Larger total amounts of obligations were incurred 
for old-age assistance in 37 States, for aid to de- 
pendent children in 30 States, and for aid to the 
blind in 26 States. 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, July 1940 ' 















































Recipients of special types of public assistance Coss ~! Persons employed under Federai work programs 
whicd subd- 
| sistence pay- 
Aid to dependent chil- | yn we eg ments were National Other Fed- 
State dren | ton certified by Civilian Youth Ad- | Work Proj- eal work 
= Ne the Farm | conserva- | Ministration | ects Ad- : on 
assistance itheblind| Tee Security . out-of-school | ministra- | 9” 
Families | Children | | Administra- | #9" CFPS)" work pro- | tiom jects. 
| tion gram ? pro, 
| es a Se — EE er 
Total 1, 987, 942 349, 143 839,760 | 71,984 | 1,376, 280 5 30, 859 273, 759 194,449 | 1, 639, 048 § 396, 708 
Alabama... --- ae : 20, 064 5, 887 | 17, 178 | 600 2, 514 ve: 10, 163 4, 652 34, 064 9, 334 
Arizona. ----..--- ‘ 8, 221 2, 539 | 7, 102 362 3, 765 3, 267 1,77 760 5, 523 1, 591 
Arkansas... ted 21, 238 5, 118 | 13, 252 905 4, 366 224 9, 574 1, 863 26, 835 3, 794 
California... -- ; 143, 459. 15, 546 | 37, 619 7, 202 113, 739 | 5, 630 7, 776 7, 297 76, 433 23, 874 
Colorado... -.-- 41, 255 6, 058 | 14, 662 628 14, 897 1, 551 2, 674 1, 800 14, 531 3, 990 
Connecticut... - ‘ 17, 124 #1, 400 | 4 3, 200 234 18, 610 | 1 1, 629 2, 401 16, 153 5, 987 
Delaware ___- : ere) 2, 642 504 | 1, 365 | ; 1, 137 | 7 359 515 2, 783 1, 445 
District of Columbia 3, 366 942 2, 792 215 7) 813 1, 205 9, 845 13, 807 
Florida... 35, 707 3, 630 | 9,788 | 2,399 10,058 |” (8) 4, 718 3, 654 26, 657 8, 795 
Georgia. - . 28, 355 3, 787 | 9, 701 1,114 6, 880 | (8) 9, 952 3, 613 34, 408 7, 587 
Idaho. _.. oe 8, 054 2,914 | 7, 180 77 2, 167 | 192 954 958 6, 746 1, 184 
Illinois... 138, 695 7, 202 | 16, 600 | 7, 492 159, 003 | 318 13, 006 12, 603 109, 527 16, 922 
Indiana ny) 66, 534 17, 392 | 35,798 | 2,432 42, 872 | 84 | 5, 468 4, 460 41, 552 5, 652 
lowa : 55, 315 43,000 47,000 1, 470 29, 495 | 59 2, 881 3, 762 19, 234 4, 645 
Kansas... -. 27, 310 6, 415 14, 897 1, 275 19, 210 1, 260 3, S15 1, 509 19, 640 4, 051 
Kentucky oe 49, 944 4 290 4 995 4 4 4,800 | 58 . 2, 854 34, 701 9, 136 
ene . , j 4 931 13, 251 37, 110 | oes oe BR $ P94 ‘= += = 
Maine : eT He 13, 665 1, 545 3, 945 | 2 , 068 i a c 
Maryland ‘ 18, 429 7, 219 19, 436 67¢ 8, 342 | 157 | 2, 218 3, 143 14, 256 6, 782 
Massachusetts 85, 458 12, 134 30,455} 1,19 69, 200 | 13 7,927 6, 026 65, 713 21, 410 
| } 
Michigan : 73, 778 19, 020 | 46, 602 | 905 54, 846 272 8, 272 6, 603 62, 792 6, 123 
Minnesota 62, 850 8, 887 21, 317 | 933 34, 401 144 6, 659 2, 307 35, 367 4, 386 
Mississippi. - 21, 932 4 104 162 | S04 1, 237 75 7, 586 5, 428 24, 832 7, 413 
Missouri 95, 737 11, 234 26,962 | 43,655 23, 588 | 781 10, 877 8, 239 57, 377 7, 871 
Montana 12, 178 2, 377 5, 750 | 207 5, 073 | 2, 211 1,719 318 8, 128 3, 600 
Nebraska. __. 27, 935 5, 499 12, 235 | 694 10, 540 | 1, 238 2, 881 1, 215 20, 164 6, 002 
Nevada ‘ 2, 287 104 243 | 12 732 | 16 204 1 1, 292 
New Hampshire. _. 5, 932 | 668 1, 709 | 316 6, 512 29 592 1, 258 6, 191 5, 083 
New Jersey __- 31, 179 | 11, 209 25, 157 | 718 47, 482 78 6, 810 5, 148 55, 930 23, 034 
New Mexico : 4, 622 | 1, 935 5, 632 239 2, 077 | 3, 327 | 2, 248 8, 480 2,117 
| 
New York 119, 206 36, 005 | 70, 940 2, 839 235, 350 | 294 15, 311 23, 607 141, 579 28, 976 
North Carolina 35, 950 9, 389 23, 253 | 1, 900 6, 985 152 7, 883 3, 912 , 784 6, 576 
North Dakota. 8, 758 2, 388 | 6, 632 | 196 4,958 | 964 2, 658 9, 204 1, 673 
Ohio ; : 127, 366 9,991 | 27, 954 | 3, 979 90, 303 144 | 12, 350 10, 646 105, 739 10, 876 
Oklahoma... .. 73, 078 18, 798 | 43, 144 | 2, 227 #9, 900 | 529 | 10, 293 4, 043 35, 527 3, 375 
Oregon : 18, 953 i, 980 4, 698 446 9, 224 | 158 1, 724 1, 037 11, 791 4,074 
Pennsylvania... . 98, 655 39, 092 90,418 | 13,045 | 182, 995 451 17, 733 15, 110 148, 639 33, 219 
Rhode Island. __. 6,819 | 1, 241 3, 441 | 67 | #11,000 | 7 | 1, 224 1,042 10, 335 5, 340 
South Carolina 19,496 | 2.932 8,754] 800| 2213 0| 8, 242 3,911 28, 698 9, 685 
South Dakota 14, 811 1, 871 | 4155} 21] 5,271 | 8,972; 2448 97 9, 058 1, 903 
Tennessee. 40, 196 14, 173 35, 922 | 1, 607 4 3, 800 58 | 8, 387 4, 232 31, 767 10, 900 
Texas. . 118, 368 89 4230 |.... 13, 060 1, 843 16, 614 8, 823 72, 320 12, 950 
Utah i 13, 547 3, 474 8, 688 | 197 5, 364 44 1, 003 1, 105 7, 780 1, 601 
Vermont......... ae 5, 435 576 1, 665 153 2, 335 22 | 397 717 3, 378 979 
.— | Sa 18, 322 3, 337 10, 354 | 1,031 | 6, 698 | 46 | 7, 703 5, 273 25, 436 17, 227 
Washington_._...____. an 39, 464 4, 956 | 11, 726 | 1, 040 | 10, 991 | 142 3, 216 1, 702 23, 113 12, 758 
West Virginia... _...... 18, 003 7,943 | 21, 850 | 814 | 12,775 | 87 | 3 2,679 29, O11 2, 486 
SRR 51, 909 12, 363 28, 273 | 2,015 | 43, 419 376 | 5, 821 3, 998 39, 063 2, 068 
WED ins doccsatnecen intel 3, 420 735 1, 828 | 148 | 1, 379 247 | 635 2, 199 2,049 




















! See footnotes to table 2. 

+ No persons employed under student work program during July. 
* Includes 1 person not distributed by State. 

‘ Estimated. 
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5 Includes data for 3 States in which number of vouchers canceled during 
month exceeded number of vouchers issued, by 5 in Alabama, 2 in Florida, 
and 4 in Georgia. 








STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
July 1940 


In July total expenditures in 116 urban areas in 
the United States for payments to recipients of the 
special types of public assistance, public general 
relief, and private assistance, and for earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration amounted to $87.6 
million. Excluded from this aggregate amount 
are all costs of administering the various programs 
and of materials, supplies, and equipment incident 
to the operation of work projects. Data are not 
available for the urban areas on earnings of persons 
employed on WPA-financed projects operated by 
other Federal agencies and other Federal work 
and construction projects, earnings of enrolled 
personnel in the Civilian Conservation Corps, or 
earnings under the work programs of the National 
Youth Administration. 


Of the total expended for assistance and WPA 
earnings in July, earnings on WPA projects ac- 
counted for the largest share—49.2 percent, 
General relief payments by public agencies repre- 
sented 26.1 percent of the total, and total obliga- 
tions incurred for old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind comprised 
23.8 percent. Private assistance accounted for 
about 1 percent of total payments. 

Total expenditures for public and _ private 
assistance and WPA earnings increased 2.7 per- 
cent in July, thereby reversing the downward 
movement in evidence in the three preceding 
months. Each type of public aid contributed to 
the rise in total payments from June to July. 
Total earnings of persons employed on WPA 
projects moved upward 3.4 percent to $43.1 
million, and expenditures for public general relief 
rose 3.0 percent to $22.9 million. Obligations in- 
curred for payments to recipients of the special 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-July 1940 
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types of public assistance totaled $20.9 million, or 
1.1 percent more thanin June. For old-age assist- 
ance the increase amounted to 1.1 percent, for aid 
to dependent children to 1.3 percent, and for aid to 
the blind to 0.2 percent. The total sum expended 
for assistance by private agencies declined 1.6 
percent. 

Underlying the upward change from June to 
July in total payments for all areas combined 
were increases in slightly more than half the 116 
urban areas. In 23 of the 60 areas in which 
larger total amounts were spent in July the in- 
creases amounted to 10 percent or more. Of the 
56 areas with smaller aggregate expenditures, 
there were 10 with declines of 10 percent or more. 

The total sum spent for public and private 
assistance and WPA earnings in the 116 urban 
areas in July 1940 was 14.0 percent smaller than 
that expended in the same month a year earlier. 
Aggregate earnings on WPA-operated projects 
were 24.4 percent below the total of such earnings 
in July 1939, and expenditures by public agencies 
for general relief were smaller by 10.4 percent. 
On the other hand, total obligations incurred for 
the special types of public assistance were 12.0 
percent greater in July of this year. The largest 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 urban 
areas, January 1929-July 1940 
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expansion—13.7 percent—occurred in total pay- 
ments for old-age assistance. For aid to depend- 
ent children, expenditures had increased 8.3 per- 
cent, and for aid to the blind 5.9 percent. Assist- 
ance payments by private agencies totaled 4.6 
percent less in July 1940. 


Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, July 1940 


{ Corrected 


to Sept. 20, 1940] 






































Percentage change from— a of 
| Number | mount! June 1940 in— July 1939 in— 
Type of agency | ofcases | “° e | y 
| July June July 
r | y 1940 1940 1939 
Number Number 
of cases | Amount | ‘of cases Amount 
ae ps ' ee Te eee ee 
Total | @& || Qe es a —14.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Public agencies (?) $96,855,685 |............. +28]... SEES weer: 1 99.1 99.0 99.2 
Agencies administering: | | | 
General relief | 308,438 | 22, $80, 286 | +0.8 | +30} 131 —10.4 26.1 26.0 25.0 
Special types of assistance § | 741, 453 | 20, 856, 643 +.9 +1.1 | +8.3 +12.0 23.8 24.2 18.3 
Old-age assistance 586, 201 14, 830, 603 +.9 +1.1) +8. 2 +13.7 16.9 17.2 12.8 
Aid to dependent children * | 131, 025 5, 256, 620 +1.0 | +1.3 | +9.5 +8.3 6.0 6.1 4.8 
Aid to the blind § 24, 227 769, 420 +.4 +.2 | +5. 6 | +5.9 9 9 > 
Work Projects Administration * (?) 43, 109, 776 | (?) | +3.4 | (?) —24.4 49.2 48.8 55.9 
Private agencies ’- | (2) 3§ 792, 917 a ere: ee eS mexe 1-46 -9 1.0 8 











' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Data 
for assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, 
because they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obli- 
gations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and 
Respitalization. 

? Not available. 

+ Public agencies administered $1,703 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $6,291 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, respectively, were $86,860,273 and $788,329. 

* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 


Bulletin, October 1940 


5 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than 
those operated by the WPA. 

7 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

§ Includes estimate of $124,926, of which $115,847 represents expenditures of 
agencies for which monthly reports are not available. 

* Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, July 1940 


[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1940} 



















































































| 
| Percent: 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and city Area included | Total! rome —_—_—___. 
Total General Old-age A = 2. = og WPA June | July 
relief? | assistance children ?| blind? | ¢@rnings ‘ 1940 1939 
Birmingham.............| County--.-.-..--- $476, 593 | $475,915 $8, 307 $20, 580 $22, 151 $788 | $424, 089 $678 | +191 -—23.6 
SR, Sa | SS ad 76, 995 76, 567 1, 075 7, 643 2, 043 136 65, 670 428 —7.6| —389 
aa eeees..............]...-- Pi. 5, 805, 473 | 5, 783,737 | 1,551,840 | 2, 210, 488 235, 882 165, 476 | 1,620,051 21,736 | +41.7 —23 
EEE SRR _ es 1, 529,121 | 1, 526, 594 234, 691 311, 699 > 714 24, 286 903, 204 2,527 | +30.9 +9.3 
Sacramento............--|----- __ ene 285, 667 284, 165 32, 969 131, 555 409 7,471 89, 761 1, 502 +.3 +1] 
ST i : “ae 647, 139 646, 341 108, 017 282, 385 34 746 12, 951 : 798 —.9 —5.9 
San ES Be: ae 1, 776, 554 | 1,752, 432 310, 338 416, 841 56, 738 25, 985 942, 530 24, 122 15.5 421 

Colorado: Denver-.--------- Oe ee 17, 738 715, 739 79, 191 382, 427 59, 206 4, 034 190, 881 é —3.8 +3.1 

Connecticut . 

Bridgeport-.----.-..---- ere 176, 250 173,963 | ¢ 42,597 36, 357 6, 764 618 87, 627 2,287} +3.4] —2.7 
ja ae a 247, 873 236, 351 689, 181 56, 864 5, 982 947 83,377 | 11,522 —.2 —8,2 
New Britain_____...._...|-..-- Se 64, 409 64, 061 $9,119 13, 466 2, 887 196 38, 393 $348 | -1.7| -—340 
roth Hoven “RS GEREN do..... 314, 303 310,556 | * 65, 596 54, 7,714 1, 166 181, 420 63,747 | +34.8 +6.5 

Ta County 169, 670 167, 380 20, 780 18, 746 ft eee 117, 715 2, 290 —.5 —5.0 

District of Columbia, Wash: 

——-—-------------- | 706, 344 692, 37 44, 160 85, 967 35, 037 5, 540 521,672 | 13,968 | —6.0 —6.4 
Jacksonville. _...._.._..- County -- -| 283,126 282, 684 6, 400 45, 601 8, 456 3, 190 219, 037 442 | +14.0] —18.8 
i (ws OS ST ic... 124, 712 119, 383 6, 345 35, 071 11, 145 2, 279 64, 543 5, 329 5.1) —26.5 

Gooreia: "Saas = as 317, 849 311, 748 23, 793 22, 541 15, 074 1, 820 248, 520 6,101} —18.2} —46.4 
ois: 
| ESE 7 8, 060, 904 | 7,989, 560 | 2,639,555 | 1,185,964 | 76,379 69,114 | 4,018, 548 71,344 | +7.2 —8.9 

a CE See “ee 259, 072 257, 442 50, 196 50, 162 | 1,915 7 4,740 150, 429 1,630 | —5.9 —4.8 
Evansville______ ms 223, 297 222, 460 60, 752 41,963 | 22,947 1, 463 95, 335 837 | —7.3| 39.7 
Fort Wayne___._.______- a “ae 183, 334 181, 825 22, 022 45,634 | 21,559 1,406 | 91, 204 1,509 | —14.4| —31.6 
Indianapolis____._______- a a 594, 041 585, 933 77, 595 134,419 | 71, 500 6, 609 295, 810 8,108 | —120} —39.4 
South Bend_____- a ae 239, 247 238, 726 44, 064 40,904 | 20,968 1,085 | 131, 705 | 521} +11] —269 

Terre Haute_____- i “Saal 274, 978 273, 994 22, 836 56, 545 22, 139 2,123 | 170,351 | 984) —3.7| —29 

wa | 
Des Moines... --- | a 425, 205 424,351 | 79, 429 94, 688 4, 062 5, 657 240, 515 854} +3.0 —6.2 
Sioux City__.__ ee“ 177, 694 177, 075 54, 164 45, 961 | 4, 157 1, 799 70, 994 619} —1.2 —8.3 

Kansas: | 
Kansas City_____..__- a 228, 497 228,124 | 31,010 | 31,289 14, 771 | 1, 796 149, 258 373 | —.2] —249 
— Pe na ae | 136, 128 135, 284 10, 699 | 18, 287 7,412 1, 184 97, 702 844 | 421.4] +318 

a ah .--do- -| 209, 152 208, 538 60, ! 42, 816 | 18, 708 2, 052 4, 454 614| -1.8| +68 

Kentucky: Louisville___. penton | 241,722 | 236, 580 17, 278 38,088 | 12, 547 |-...... 168, 667 5,142 | 49.1] —24.0 
"New SSE Eee do.. | 845, 807 834, 564 52, 197 71,282 | 102,969 5, 578 602,538 | *11,23 | -—6.7| —24.3 
SS eee — Ss -| 56, 986 56, 799 8, 865 17, 361 16, 879 699 12, 995 | 187} +.4 +8.9 

Maine: Portland _____- City... 96, 421 95, 736 11, 262 | 19, 611 | 4, 474 1, 287 59, 102 | 6 685 | +11 +9.0 

Maryland: Baltimore... ONS oy ee 767, 654 753, 100 153,910 | 162,621 | 132,953 9,530 | 294, 086 14,554 | —1.0 +9.2 

Massachusetts | 
ae eo | 2,379, 218 | 2, 307, 783 487, 357 447,291 | 248,144 8,759 | 1,116, 232 71,435 | —4.3| —26.6 
CSIR .--do | 178,635 174, 249 36, 643 60, 117 | 8, 749 491 | 68,249 4, 386 —.5} —181 
Guasbelties ‘cl SRSA Se | 248, 148 245, 064 97, 159 47, 018 25, 102 910 74, 875 | 3,084} -—1.8!| -9.7 
= .--do | 247,779 247, 596 81, 744 59, 500 | 12, 479 | 838 93, 035 | 183 | —3.2| —11.2 
Nn iicteciccuase .--do | 191,123 ¥. 35, 319 46, 391 | 6,078 | 620 | 102, 092 | 623 | +18.3 |) +148 
ee a | 308,726 | 306,743 65, 272 70,222 | 15, 368 | 912 | 154, 969 | 1,983 | +11.9} 62 
ae er ee | 236, 553 233, 808 54, 142 76,845 | 10,601 | 766 91, 454 | 2,745 | —2.2 —9.9 

SaaS do | 114,054 114, 038 36, 378 32, 409 | 6, 970 | 248 38, 033 16 | —2.7 —3.0 
New Bedford_________.__ e-  e | 250, 928 249, 732 55, 383 80, 980 13, 878 1, 080 98, 411 | 1,196 | —4.1 —13.6 
see ay “ee 78, 955 77, 573 26, 226 20, 315 8, 689 | 152 22,191 | 1,382} +84} —114 
Springfield_._..._____- ..do.. 303, 184 + 86, 136 89,571} 24,392 | 968 100, 317 | 1,800} —2.9|) —13.0 
Worcester__._____- 3 Te 412, 605 409, 385 144, 908 100,133 | 29,740 | 813 133, 791 | 3,220} +5.3 -9.7 

Michigan: | 
SE | County | 3,212,279 | 3,196,599 | 841,953 242,129 | 325, 837 | 4,587 | 1,782,003 | © 15, 7.5) —26.7 
[a ae 271, 066 270, 861 26, 368 51,424 | 26,876 | 514 165, 679 | 208 +4.5} —31.3 
Grand Rapids- ht “Sees 375, 582 375, 126 45,189 | 100, 487 27, 238 1, 475 200, 737 | $456 | —4.6| —36.4 
= Ra: 233, 500 233,255 | €14,770! 49,105 25, 126 715 143, 539 245 | +20.7| —34.7 
ss Se iS) “ey 154, 214 153, 791 14, 297 27, 858 18, 118 400 93, 118 | 423 | +12.9| —21.4 

Minnesota: 

Sa .-do 4 562, 780 558, 854 131, 141 102, 661 34, 846 2,772 287, 434 | 3, 926 —.8}| —19.0 
Minnea ae aa .-| 1,168, 701 | 1, 163, 186 274, 269 234, 637 55, 554 5,740 542, 986 | 5,515| —4.3|) —10.0 
a TS SS, RR 600, 179 596, 174 191, 867 109. 961 28, 010 3, 379 262, 957 4,005 | +45} —16.0 
: | 
Kansas City_____- --| -do.. 780, 624 771, 563 69, 175 176, 392 19,570 | 710,200 496, 226 a 9,061 | +4.0 —7.6 
J SS | City and county. 1, 375, 373 | 1,358, 862 117,218 | 229,517 63, 601 7 16, 450 932, 076 16,511} ~—7.7| —20.2 

Nebraska: Omaha__.________ i ee ‘ 437, 735 18, 408 78,590 | 37,434 2, 595 300, 708 7,538 | —4.0| —16.3 

New Jersey: | | 
EEE Eanes 268, 214 267, 755 97, 815 27,217 | 26, 785 i, 122 114, 816 $459) +1.4| —45.8 
EET Sate WEES, 991, 537 988, 187 389, 243 64,392 | 64, 300 | 2, 565 467, 687 3.350) +9.7) —17.3 
ES TET cicacchact. sae 162, 980 43, 751 17, 918 14, 199 | 782 86, 330 1,267! +1.4| —16.2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, July 1940—Continued 


[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1940] 





State and city 





New York: 
Albany--.----.-- 
Buffalo... -..---- 
New Rochelle. . 
Ss 
Niagara Falls_..____ 


ERIE 


Syracuse. -..-..... 
i = 
Yonkers. __- 

North Carolina: 
(“eee 
Charlotte... .._- 
Greensboro... a. 
Winston-Salem... _. 

Ohio: 

Akron__.._- 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland... __. 
Columbus. ._. 
Dayton : 
Springfield _ 
Toledo 
Youngstown 

Oklahoma: Tulsa. 

Oregon: Portland. 

Pennsylvania: 
Allentown 
Altoona. _..-. 
Bethlehem - - 


Johnstown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading. __. 

Scranton .._._. 

Wilkes-Barre , 
Rhode Island: Providence 
South Carolina: Charleston 
Tennessee: 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 
Texas: 

Dallas. . 

E| Paso 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

San Antonio 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Virginia: 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke... 
Washington: 

Seattle. __ 

Tacom 


a 
West Virginia: Huntington 


Wisconsin: 
Kenosha 
Madison 
Milwaukee 


RES 






































Percen 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
Area included Total ! et ay 
Aid to Aid to 

General | Old-age WPA June | July 

Total relief? | assistance a on 3 | earnings ¢ 1940 | 1939 
2 ne $107,918 | $106,486 | $36,377 | $17,046 $5, 967 $810 | $46, 286 $1,432 | +0.5} —27.2 
2. | SS 1, 142,340 | 1,130,453 | 559,787} 101, 497 60, 310 3,374 | 405, 485 11,887} —2.9| —23.6 
2 Ee 87, 432 87, 014 51, 569 12, 897 9, 065 0 13, 483 418} +25} —6.2 
.--d0._........|16, 336, 382 |16, 135,021 | 6,015,923 | 1, 534,834 | 1, 144, 902 41, 556 | 7,397,806 | © 201,361 | +2.2| —17.5 
ee PHESES 82, 816 82, 222 43, 845 8, 733 7, 513 139 21, 992 504) +16] —27.4 
ae 587,502 | 584,246 | 278,266; 116,058 37, 249 2,647 | 150,026 3,256 | +2.2 +.1 
County... ...... 411,117 | 407,545 | 172,193 76, 136 20, 125 1,340 | 137,751 3,572 | +3.0| —15.9 
City... 137, 523 135, 534 46, 222 , 13, 476 300 45, 1,989 | +13} —11.0 
eee 261, 232 260, 105 94, 300 20, 012 18, 971 525 126, 297 1,127 | +18.6 —41 
County......... 101,886 | 101, 886 3, 667 13, 563 6, 234 8 ys | eee —2.6| —19.1 
_...do. 83, 114 82, 501 4, 803 17, 891 8, 041 1, 421 50, 345 613 | —15.5 | —12.6 
x Seer 93, 706 93, 649 3, 421 16, 454 8, 867 1, 250 63, 657 57| +4.6 3.5 
.-do- 118,632 | 114,639 13, 961 14, 583 7, 522 980 77, 598 3,993 | +2.1 —1.5 
Nee Ree a 668, 952 666, 437 102, 643 85, 281 12, 369 1,750 464, 394 2,515 | —16.6 | —28.2 
f° aL 313,344 | 313,120 31, 099 92, 940 10, 494 1,896 | 176,691 224) —12.0| —22.5 
do ; 984,750 | 970,948 | 223,844 | 203,131 36, 160 5, 056 757 13,802} —1.4| —13.3 
ae | 2, 567, 555 | 2, 530, 840 616,229 | 257, 146 105, 698 8, 849 | 1, 542, 918 36,715 | —7.0| —28.1 
do. | 696, 347 694, 568 90, 511 187,359 | 17,608 6, 688 , 1,779 | —9.0| —12.2 
do. | 476, 201 474, 910 79,118 | 134, 991 11, 939 2,510 | 246,352 1,291 | —21| —14.0 
do | 143,921 143, 313 6, 479 54, 744 4, 094 | 1, 279 76, 717 608 | —9.8| —17.7 
do. 726,914 | 726,409 76, 327 143, 557 15, 878 | 4, 295 ; 505} —5.9| —22.8 
do. | 297,178 | 296,793 | 44,954 54, 219 10, 709 | 3,423 | 183, 488 385 | —15.7 | —32.3 
do. -| 202,324 | 197, 296 | 4, 344 88, 640 21, 548 3, 020 79, 744 5,028 | —3.6| -—9.3 
do. | 528,185 | 526,534| 79,543 157, 710 25, 180 4,730 | 259,371 1,651 | —5.4| —19.1 
_.do | 185,075 | 184,458 22,942|  23,300| 11,308 5,972 | 120, 941 $617} +14] —28.5 
.do | 271,886 | 271,794 | 43,887 32,219 | 23, 469 | 6,816 | 165, 92 —.2; —14.4 
do | 204,425 | 203,771 | 28,262] 24,763) 12,700) 5,379 | 132, 667 654} +3.0) —34.3 
.do 222,205 | 220,967 | 28,735} 34,957 20, 509 | 7,972 | 128,794 61,238 | +7.3| —29.0 
-do 345,170 | 345, 126 54, 234 51,475 | 25,556}  8,112| 205,749 44| +22.7| —118 
RE 331,868 | 331, 562 68,054 | 36,479 | 32,489 | 7, 591 186, 949 306} —1.1| —36.1 
do. | 4,356,650 | 4,317,071 | 1,702,950 | 500,257) 443,348 | 74, 548 | 1, 595, 959 6 39, 579 | +10.8 +2.2 
do .| 2,716,061 | 2,700,479 | 920,585 | 282,648 | 202,418 | 38,645 | 1,256, 183 15,582 | —1.6| —20.8 
-do. ...| 465,640 | 464, 169 55,503 | 42,765{| 16,186 | 9, 420 40, 295 $1,471 | +29.0| +40.9 
do. | $45,519 | 842,689 | 355, 311 71,333 | 59, 546 10,922 | 345, 577 $2,830) +14 +2.5 
_do 1, 261,773 | 1,260,213 | 405, 643 | 83, 580 72, 771 15, 852 682, 367 1,560 | +19.6 +6.3 
City. . | 444,394 | 438,227/ 155,000] 60,725 20, 502 638 | 261, 263 6,167 | +6.0 +.9 
County. 189, 457 189, 003 2,629! 10, 130 4, 286 | 699 | 171,259 454 | +41.4) +16.0 
_.do. 216,203 | 216, 203 3,293 | 17,943 20, 592 eae | eee +43.7 | +41.6 
do -| 306, 206 302, 607 2, 280 50, 238 24, 852 3, 096 222, 141 3, 599 | +12.6 +.6 
..do. 236,852 | 235,355 1,632} 41,993 27, 456 2, 551 161, 723 1,497; -—.7{ +91 
do 7,821 | 295, 448 19,270 | 79, 691 | 748 195, 739 2,373 | —21| —112 
° | SRS 76,524 | 75,928 240 | | REE SEE 66, 446 596 | —4.7]) —12.1 
do..........| 330,397 | 320,938 Met «6S ...........58 ae 255, 583 459 | +15.1 —3.4 
OB icicccoesl Me! Se 21, 997 | 64,998 |_......_. Liaawsdeubined 194, 542 3,374 | +7.1} —13.0 
, Te | 266,411 | 262,495 64, 024 ae 198, 47 3,916 | —4.7| —16.9 
Giixewiinie 379,687 | 378, 106 61,214 | 103, 180 48, 818 | 1,552 | 163,342 $1,581 | —3.2| —7.2 
City. _. | 92,614 91, 546 3,245 | 10,231 | 4, 517 | 875 72, 678 1,068 | +49] +20.1 
vo | 184, 160 179, 051 12,166 | 14,478 | 7, 899 1, 101 143, 407 5,109 | +7.5| +146 
at ODiancuarenst ‘teen 35, 994 1, 423 | 5, 098 | 3, 100 | 467 26, 906 j........... +53.4 | +149 

| | i 

County.........] 721,860} 715, 273 76,142| 236,302 | 30,216 | 8478] 358,135 $6,587 | —26| —13.7 
wer 2 | 374,110 | 374,110 22,150 | 98, 461 | 7, 790 | a8] MGtt......... +7.9 +.8 
do. .--| 95,700 95, 166 8,006 | 11,821) 6, 175 | 855 68, 219 6534 | —17.7| —46.4 
__.do..........] 183,981 | 183,800} 43,938 | 28,150! 17, 712 1,356 | 92, 635 131| +125] -6.0 
eS eS 217,725 | 35,039 49,893 27, 471 | 1,126 | 104, 196 246 | —18.6 | —16.7 
.do.__.......| 1,886, 238 | 1,875, 662 497,835 | 239,186 | 100, 666 | , 487 | 1, 028, 488 10, 576 | +21.2 +.6 
RTE 170, 186 169, 465 31,008 | 30, 606 21, 496 246 | 85, 409 721 | +16.5 | —13.8 











! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of wok 


sistance programs differ trom t 


on basis of need. 


yrograms; and of transient care. 


Data for as- 


10se for months prior to January 1940, because 
they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obligations incur- 
red for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hospitalizatior. 

? Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


* Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social Secu- 


rity Act. 


Bulletin, October 1940 


‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the W PA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
coeee te of persons employed on projects other than those operated 

y the A. 

5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

6 Includes estimate. 

? Estimated. 

§ Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, August 1940 


Reports on general relief operations were re- 
ceived from public relief agencies in 19 large cities, 
all of which, except Rochester, have populations 
in excess of 400,000 persons according to prelim- 
inary data from the 1940 census. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 

In the 19 cities in August a total of 543,000 
cases received assistance amounting to $16.9 mil- 
lion, representing a decline from the previous 
month of 1 percent in cases and of 2 percent in 
expenditures. Declines in relief rolls occurred in 
11 of the cities. The largest decreases—14 and 
12 percent—were reported for San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, respectively. New Orleans was the 
only other city with a decline of more than 5 per- 
cent. Increases in cases aided amounted to 8 
percent in St. Louis, 6 percent in Chicago, and no 
more than 2 percent in 5 other cities. In 13 
cities expenditures for assistance decreased from 





General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 

Table 4 presents available data on the number 
of general relief cases in households receiving 
other specified types of income or assistance, 
Earnings from regular employment were supple- 
mented by general relief in 22 percent of the 
cases in Newark, in 14 percent in Rochester, and 
in 11 percent in Buffalo. Between 10 and 13 
percent of the cases in Cleveland, Milwaukee, and 
Minneapolis were in households which also re- 
ceived WPA earnings. In Baltimore 34 percent 
of the cases received aid to dependent children. 
Case Turn-Over 

Nine cities reported more cases opened in 
August than in the previous month. Increases 
amounted to 67 percent in Chicago and between 
28 and 48 percent in Buffalo, the District of 
Columbia, and St. Louis. Among the 9 cities 
reporting fewer openings the decreases were 47 
percent in Boston, and 31 and 29 percent in 


| 
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July; the largest decrease—11 percent—occurred 
in Los Angeles, and decreases in Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and San Francisco ranged 


from 5 to 10 percent. 


percent in Cleveland to 7 percent in St. Louis. 


Increases ranged from 2 


Philadelphia and San Francisco, respectively. 
In 12 cities closings in August exceeded closings 


in July. 


Ninety-one percent more cases were 


closed in Boston, 64 percent in Philadelphia, and 


58 percent in Pittsburgh. 


In Buffalo 69 percent 


fewer cases were closed than in July. 


Table 3.— Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, August 1940 











Number | Average amount I baa = 5 change from 
Amount | uly 1940 in— 
City ie of tn aang Boe eee 
1 
— relief Per family Perone- | Number of Amount of 
| | case person case cases relief 
| } 
eit Sati mcinmncam socses 6, 505 | $149, 358 () (?) +0.6 —0.3 
RS 16, 841 | 414, 980 | $27.41 | $20.12 | +.2 -5.2 
ES 16, 550 | 528, 646 | 39. 14 17.18 —5.3 —5.6 
Ce ce inainbincnabiccigiiblonmn 4 93, 046 4 2, 743, 622 | (2) (2) 4+5.7 +6.0 
TE 7, 778 178, 247 | 25. 55 16. 33 +2.1 4+4.0 
a a a atch massa iach bipiasmaioon 21, 529 505, 152 | 29. 46 16. 78 +1.7 +2.0 
PERRET MELTED 18, 676 | 621, 251 | (2) (2) —4.0 —4.9 
Dane of Columbia *. Da ladh sda delhi ee , S41 | 43, 372 | 28. 37 18. 87 | —4.4 -.8 
les #____ SE RE ee eT eee eee: 45, 153 1, 393, 565 (?) () | —11.6 | ~—10.5 
Milw i tibesioe 18, 881 449, 177 29.89 12. 82 | —3.2 | —10.3 
a anenmaacicaun 10, 859 248, 829 27.83 16.75 —4.5 —1.3 
Newark___.._- SS AS CSE? ae ekeve 2 st 13, 162 382, 669 (2) () | —1.0 —1.7 
New Orleans................--._.- 2, 381 50, 537 29. 57 16. 62 | —7.1 —32 
New York___- 152, 824 5, 807, 327 44. 39 26. 81 —.8 —3.5 
ts ao ol eas eee Candenevisciacs siinaesdowad § 58,7 1, 776, 012 (?) (?) | +.5 +4.6 
Pittsburgh *____ $ 34, 100 959, 830 | (?) | (?) (7) +4.7 
Rochester -_- __-- 7, 121 244,911 | 39. 34 | 18. 12 | —4.5 —2.5 
ie iiesciincetpnamien on éweawccmcniink ben mbemmalint 6, 842 118, 000 | 22. 20 | 7.77 | +8.0 +6.6 
wR RRR 10, 279 229, 350 | 42.25 | 19. 45 | —13.9 -7,8 











1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of special programs. 

2 Not available. : 

3 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

4 Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 


5 Accepts only unemployable cases. 


6 Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 


7 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 

















August 1940 
| Percent of general relief cases in households receiving— 
| Number | 
te | ofcases | 
City receiving = WPA | Unemploy- Old-age Aid to Aid to 
relief | regular earnings | oat a assistance = AA 

| employment = « - 

——$—_—__—_—_ - ~~-—| | —— | —____—— 
mnore 6, 505 | 0.7 0.4 | 0.6 2.0 34.3 0.2 
Bel. 16, 550 | 10.5 8.2 | 9 3.5 1.6 2 
Chicago. ...-------- 93, 046 | (?) 4 | (3) 2.7 2 () 
Cincinnati ' ‘ guake 7,778 3.6 | 1.8 | .7 5.2 is -2 
Cleveland... -- -- | 21, 529 5.9 | 9.8 .4 1.0 (’) re 
Detroit... onl 18, 676 | 4.6 6.5 1.2 3.0 3 
District of Columbia ¢ 1,841 |... e (2) 5.3 a 4 
Los Angeles ! §. . ‘ | 40,781 | (3) } (3) (2) () @) () 
Milwaukee !___- : ie, 18, 881 6.0 4d 3 2.5 3 o my 
neapolis.- : } 10, 859 1.6 13.0 Py 5.2 4. 2 

— , : 13, 162 21.8 | 3.9 | 1.5 |. oink epee) NA 
New York_... <a 152, 824 7.7 7.5 | 8 3.3 2.4 2 
Philadelphia. - 58, 797 (2) 1.5 | 5 (?) (2) (?) 
Pittsburgh !.._... bs 34, 100 (?) 3.9 -9 (?) ) (*) 
DEE. .neccscesce Pee eee 7,121 | 14.2 8.3 1.2 | 6.8 3.3 2 
San Francisco *............... ones 9, 042 (*) a (*) (2) () () 











1 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
4 Not available. 
§ Less than 0.1 percent. 


In 12 cities the number of closings during 
August exceeded the number of openings during 
the month, with resulting decreases in case load. 
Accession rates ranged from 4 in New Orleans to 
18 in Detroit; separation rates ranged from 3 in 
New Orleans to 22 in San Francisco. Such rates 
are based on the average number of cases open at 
the beginning and end of the month. Relatively 
large decreases in case load occurred in Los 
Angeles, with an accession rate of 11 and a separa- 
tion rate of 20, and in San Francisco, with an 


4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 
5 Figures relate to cases open on last day of month. 


accession rate of 13 and a separation rate of 22. 
The largest relative increase in case load was in 
St. Louis, with an accession rate of 15 and a 
separation rate of 9. Turn-over was compara- 
tively high in Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, and San Francisco, with both acces- 
sion and separation rates above 10. Case loads 
were relatively stable in Buffalo, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, and New York; in each of these cities 
both the accession and separation rates were 6 
or below. 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in selected cities, August 1940 





Cases opened 





City | Percentage 

Number change from 
July 1940 

Baltimore 631 +9.9 

ton. 1, 321 —46.8 

Buffalo *_ _. 925 | +48.0 

Chicago 8, 758 +66. 7 
Cincinnati *__ 836 | —5. 
Cleveland. : 1, 424 —23. 
Detroit___. ‘ 3, 328 +. 
District of Columbia *._. 190 +38. 
Los Angeles *___ 4, 850 | —13. 
Milwaukee *____- 2, 009 43 
Minneapolis... 1, 489 | —10. 
Newark _. ; 1, 118 —16. 

New Orleans__. 107 | ( 

ELEN SRLS AS LIE 7, 992 +10. 
Philadelphia ___. 4, 216 —30. 
Pittsburgh *__ 2, 870 —15. 
Rochester. 341 +1. 
RRR tt) +27. 
San Francisco. 1, 236 —29. 
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Percent opened for specified reason 











Accession 
rate! | Loss of regular} Loss of WPA | Cessation of | 411 other 
| employment | employment ment oe reasons 
10.3 20.9 2.9 0.9 75.3 
8.8 256.6 14.4 3 28.7 
5.7 48.5 5.2 10.8 85.5 
9.5 7.4 77.3 3.6 11.7 
10.2 6.9 14.2 1.7 77.2 
6.3 | 17.4 53.4 2.0 27.2 
18. 1 | 30.9 18.7 7.4 43.0 
o> ae Rais She eee Bee 100.0 
11.4 | O) 10.2 (5 ro) 
11.9 22.1 9.7 L8 66.4 
14.7 18.0 10.7 3.1 68.2 
9.1 | 23.6 10.4 3.2 62.8 
“1... : 0 hicncoicnseee 99.1 
5.5 25.6 16.7 12.4 45.3 
7.8 | 35.2 24.7 5.4 34.7 
9.2 | 28.9 36.6 8.4 26. 1 
4.5 | 43.1 8.2 10.6 38.1 
15.3 9.5 49.0 1.4 40.1 
13.1 | (5 12.9 1.8 (% 
! 














' Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

? Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. 

4} Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
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4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 
5 Not available. 
¢ Not computed, because data not comparable with July data. 
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Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 

The WPA program was responsible for net de- 
creases in case load in 16 cities in which closings 
because of transfers to the WPA exceeded open- 


ings on loss of WPA employment. In both Bos- 
ton and Los Angeles, an accession rate of 1 was 
accompanied by a separation rate of 8. In 
Chicago, on the other hand, an accession rate of 
7 was accompanied by a separation rate of 1. 

Loss of WPA employment was reported as the 
reason for 77 percent of the openings in Chicago, 
53 percent in Cleveland, and 49 percent in St. 
Louis. Assignment to the WPA, on the other 
hand, accounted for 50 percent of the cases closed 
in Boston and New York, and between 40 and 45 
percent of the closings in Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Pittsburgh. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


In 10 cities the number of cases closed because 
regular employment was obtained exceeded the 
number opened because such employment was 
lost. The largest relative net decreases in case 
load occurred in Cincinnati, with an accession 
rate of 1 and a separation rate of 3, and in Roches- 
ter, with an accession rate of 2 and a separation 
rate of 4. The largest net increase relative to 


case load occurred in Detroit, with an accession 
rate of 6 and a separation rate of 3. 

In Boston and Buffalo approximately half the 
openings were attributed to loss of regular employ- 
ment. In 5 other cities more than 25 percent 
of the openings were made for this reason. Regu- 
lar employment accounted for 44 percent of the 
closings in Rochester and 42 percent of the closings 
in Buffalo. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits and Old-Age 
and Survivors Benefits on Case Load 


The unemployment compensation program pro- 
duced relatively small changes in the case loads 
of the cities. Between 10 and 12 percent of the 
openings were attributed to cessation of unem- 
ployment benefits in Buffalo, New York, and 
Rochester. In Detroit, however, 13 percent of 
the closings were made because of receipt of 
unemployment benefits. 

The old-age retirement and survivors insurance 
program continued to have little effect on the 
general relief case loads of the reporting cities, 
Receipt of benefits under this program resulted 
in 2 percent of the closings in Newark and less 
than 1 percent in 8 cities. Ten cities reported no 
cases closed for this reason. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, August 1940 





. | 
Cases closed | 














Percent closed for specified reason 


| 
* Receipt of | 
F Separation sail | Transfer to 
City Percentage Tate 1 Regular | Increased | Transfer » colpt | old-age special | 41 ot 
Number | change from |employment | earnings | to the wham a om = nt! types of | Alb other 
| July 1940 | obtained | or income WPA ye “a at Ps an | public reasons 
| enefits | survivors Lat 
} | | benefits assistance 
| 
| i 
SE 749 +29. 1 12.2 12.4 1.1 28.7 0.8 6.5 | 50.5 
es as 2, 446 +90.9 16.4 28. 1 249.7 2.0 6.1} 14.1 
Buffalo 3_______-- aeeaawesl 747 —68.9 4.6 42.2 18.9 13.1 4.0 0.4 3.5 17.9 
SS ienaall 3, 633 +3.2 4.0 | 32.0 10.0 31.5 xs (*) 3.9 | 20.5 
Cincinnati *_______-- GPS 881 +12.2 10.7 22.9 2.7 37.3 1.7 5.1 | 30.3 
a ale cll eninbscamint 1, 367 | +14.0 6.1 | 31.0 | 6.3 24.8 1.8 Z 7.8 | 2. 1 
roit. ees 3, 000 +10.4 16.3 | 17.0 3.3 44.5 | 12.6 6.5 | 16.1 
District of Columbia §.._--__- 221 —18.5 | 10.9 | 9.0 | 12.7 5.0 ‘ 16.3 57.0 
Los Angeles 3. 5 A 8, 570 —5.3 | 20.1 15.0 1.9 241.7 2.1 Ja 3.6 | 35.6 
Milwaukee ?....- | 2, 874 7.4 | 17.1 | 23.1 | 2.0 22. 2 3) (*) 2.9 48.7 
Ee 1,383 | —29.8 13.7 18.4 8.6 21.9 | 2.8 2.2 | 46.1 
ST eincnS disirinnonsiodna 1, 457 +18. 6 | 11.8 21.7 1.4 27.8 2.4 1.6 2.3 | 42.8 
New Orleans..-._---.------ : 68 | (5) 27 7.3 5.9 33.8 16.2 | 36.8 
Ee iti dnaccancesces 9, 058 +5.0 | 6.2 | 20. 6 7.9 49.5 3.0 a 4.0 14.9 
i anes 6, 678 +64. 2 | 12.3 26.9 6.2 36.7 4.9 By 9.9 | 15.3 
ss) 7 4, 586 +58.0 | 14.8 27.3 6.9 45.3 3.2 | 7.5 | 9.8 
Ee : 675 —17.6 9.0 44.0 13. 2 22.4 4.6 2.9 12.9 
St. Louis...-_- Te ee 551 | +.5 |} 8.5 14. 2 | -9 | 37.6 1.6 21.4 | 24.3 
San Francisco............_..- 2, 089 | —15.7 | 22.1 | 12.5 | 1.3 125.6 2.4 | 1 LT 56.4 


| 





1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

1 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC, 

? Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
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4 Less than 0.1 percent. 
5 Accepts only unemployable cases. 
re Decrease. Percentage change not computed, because less than 100 cases 
closed. 
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OPERATIONS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 

The number of employee accounts established 
in Baltimore continued to increase in August for 
the third successive month and reached the high 
point for the year of 513,482. The increase from 
July amounted to 2.5 percent. The larger volume 
of account numbers issued during the summer re- 
flects primarily school children seeking employ- 
ment. An additional factor this year may be 
that workers are obtaining account numbers as a 
result of or in anticipation of employment in 
defense industries. 


Claims for Benefits Under the Amended Act 

Over 35,000 claims were received in August 
for benefits under the 1939 amendments. The de- 
cline of 13.6 percent from July resulted largely 
from a decrease in the number of claims received 
for primary and wife’s benefits. 

Of the 253,635 claims received through the end 
of August, 79.1 percent have been allowed. The 
proportion pending in August—15.6 percent—was 
slightly less than in previous months. 


Hearing and Review 

Hearings on disputed claims determinations and 
wage records ' began in August. Hearings were 
held by referees of the Board in 15 cases during 
that month, and decisions were rendered in 6 of 
them. In each case the referee’s decision was the 
same as the prior determination made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. In 
4 cases, all based on the same wage record, the 
claimants filed requests for review by the Appeals 
Council. 

Seventy requests for hearing had been received 
in the office of the Appeals Council through August 
31. Of 58 cases analyzed, 16 were filed by claim- 
ants for primary benefits, 8 by claimants for child’s 
benefits, 13 by claimants for lump-sum death 
payments under the 1939 amendments, and 6 by 
wage earners disputing the correctness of their 
wage records. Five cases related to lump-sum 


LT, 

' See Ladimer, Irving, ‘‘Hearing and Review of Claims and Wage-Record 
Cases Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
3, No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 21-24. 
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death payments under the 1935 act. Claimants 
for other types of benefits made up the remainder 
of the cases. 


Table 1.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by States in which account numbers were issued, 
August 1940! 

















Number of 
Social Security Board region and State accounts 
WOR ans oon co cnencennssccsbaascseenee 513, 482 
Region I: 
Connecticut... .- conceal SD ee 6, 578 
re ee ees 3, 951 
eee 14, 373 
Ee Pe ae 2,177 
SS REA Pee 2, 839 
. aa a aitoaiamele 1, 343 
Region II: 
et Spee ener Ee RL 48, 614 
Region III: 
SII ooo icinncnnwcccs<Jsnsennnnoae 1, 
pO EAE A 16,017 
PIE ii ninindscnckaseonstonitentindaee 29, 215 
Region IV: 
District of nomeannes seh acs lip iliieeeiah ice oan 3, 379 
Maryland_- ons Cncienendheuinindicdbscisn ae 10, 795 
Mantes Ceselna. . seen soccedectes saute case 16, 583 
Virginia 4 onlisigpiiincnenacisdandbdia aan 11, 771 
Ww est v irginia_. i-eemsenne’Gonensnsbe dorieatapshiepssilgs sldiinsdeneitiieealitadaata naan 6, 162 
Region V 
Kentucky mescttisiitinlpceeciesiaidelesitale tenia eda 7, 609 
Michigan - - 19, 244 
Ohio___-- 28, 855 
Region VI: 
SN een eet 29, 490 
Indiana_- sonduaonsenepdaiddian aaa. ere 15, 216 
Lf ene FG RS 4 
Region VII: 
Alabama... nc<nlp wn outaiets @sielmikalaiseaeieiecee ee 13, 641 
a w tits pear wnat encbcadgnlbniaibhchadpusaideiadiaslann aa 9, 552 
Cin inn ce nsinonincth wnentinidstiiengies inate ann 19, 295 
Mississippi. ---...-. on. shdh didnt ceichaema aa 7, 298 
Rent GOTO... « «os 2. nacénceddcimbiensenineee 10, 301 
pi a eS 15, 111 
Region VIII: 
Iowa ssehiniteca ech nnnchtithiathcn iets ateinaaniecta 7, 828 
SEIN... .<0-necenunmnmanaeiiedmmmndiaa mane 7, 940 
Nebraska. -__---- om srintpisiaileiesineicdialdadituaigteaapedinana nae 4, 298 
Re I an iaccecinee wineriienamiindedtadacatnalda 1, 399 
URI COIN inne 5. «<n rin cstenibiie minnceotnaaien eee 1, 386 
Region IX: 
BRIN. 66 nnn. 2s dks cncenenbaeioaaan eee 9, 591 
DIR 2 6a gunna <cnenescSnlncminaedsiadamiaie 5, 692 
Sa DEL OMT Se 13, 693 
Lo Se Tee ae irra CML 5, 681 
Region X: 
Louisiana _- -. ‘. Br 7, 830 
| IN I EE 2,010 
Texas... 2 n.eandisinie emai tciehedeelaialiieaiadlaeaaeaaenmacian 21, 076 
Region XI: 
Arizona... -- 1, 693 
Colorado 4, 232 
Idaho. 2, 007 
Montana. - . 1, 907 
Utah — 2, 027 
Wyoming. 878 
Region XII: 
2 ee ee ere eR gest 8 32, 007 
Nevada EI: Se . 505 
Canina sn ns snccceninn nag anidnbecsaisuaimca ee 9, 602 
I. nc nncdmnnitcnanseiatabdinhaninamasiaaeeiae 8, 396 
Territories: 
C—O ia te Sn Ne 647 
| ae atnamesip gitldibbnnbintinn teioecatipaieaeaeie 1, 212 





1 Number of accounts established should not be taken as a measure of 
number of persons newly engaged in employment covered b y title IL, siz II, since 
account numbers are issued to some persons who are not in su employment. 
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A variety of issues was presented in the cases 
filed for review. About half of the cases were 
concerned either with the proper crediting of 
wages to the account of the employee or with the 
existence of a possible claimant with a prior or 
better right to benefits. Other issues related to 
determination of coverage under the Social Secu- 


rity Act—whether, for example, the employer was 
a Federal or State instrumentality; determination 
of the status of the claimant as a worker or an 
independent contractor; eligibility for benefits 
based on the period of time employed and the 
amounts earned within such period; and deter- 
mination of family relationships 


Table 2.—Claims for benefits under the 1939 amendments: Number and disposition of claims received in 
Washington, cumulative through August 1940 and for August 1940 
































| 1 | 
; | Cumulative through August August Pending 
Type of benefit claim as of Aug. 
| Received | Allowed | Withdrawn | Disallowed) Received | Allowed | Withdrawn) Disallowed 31, 1940 
| | | | 
— | | 
| ee | 253,635 | 200, 722 4,914 | 8, 539 | 35, 244 | 29, 173 | 674 | 1, 679 30, 460 
Primary -___-_-- | 110, 499 88, 138 3, 519 | 3, 140 12, 597 | 10, 956 | 436 438 15, 702 
eal eI 26, 163 21, 165 | 426 440 3, 786 | 3, 565 | 66 | 113 4, 132 
Child’s- 44, 592 34, 803 | 642 | 1, 468 6, 610 | 5, 189 95 | 299 7, 679 
=... 2, 828 016 | 17 113 | 604 | 441 1 | 32 682 
Widow’s current.._.._.___.. a 13, 576 85 | 443 2, 635 | 2, 046 21 | os 2, 630 
=F eer 1,079 489 19 113 | 189 | 160 7 | 79 458 
Ses 51, 740 40, 535 206 2, 822 | 8, 823 | 6, 816 48 | 620 8,177 








OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT* 





Payments Certified to the Treasury 


Total benefit payments certified to the Treasury 
in August 1940 (table 1) amounting to $9.9 
million, were 1.2 percent larger than in July, 8.0 
percent more than in August a year ago, and 4.6 
percent more than the monthly average for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. The increase in 
payments from July to August resulted from the 
increase in payments of employee annuities. Net 
benefit payments for survivor and death-benefit 
annuities decreased, because a decline in retroac- 
tive payments more than offset the increase in 
in-force payments. Total payments of pensions 
to former carrier pensioners and lump-sum death 
benefits ulso declined. Total payments authorized 
by the Board since the beginning of the railroad 
retirement system for all classes of benefits have 
amounted to $328.1 million. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


The number of employee annuities in force on 
August 31 was 1,254 greater than on July 31 
(table 2). The average monthly increase for the 
fiscal year 1939-40 was 1,324. Monthly additions 
to the total number of employee annuities in 
force have been decreasing because, while the 
number of new certifications has shown little 

*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
ties, Social Security Board. 
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change in the past year and a half, the number 
of deaths among the growing annuitant popula- 
tion has been increasing. The net addition in 
August resulted from 1,902 new certifications, 652 
deaths, and certain minor adjustments. 

The number of survivor annuities in force in- 
creased only 29 in August over July, the same in- 
crease as that of July over June. This number 
represents the smallest monthly addition to the 
number of survivor annuities in force in nearly 
3 years. Death-benefit annuities in force in- 
creased by 22 between July and August; decreases 
occurred in the preceding 2 months. The number 
of pensions in force decreased by 336, practically 
the same as during July. 


Average Payments 


Payments of employee annuities initially certi- 
fied in August averaged $62.36. Twenty-three 
percent of the annuities initially certified in 
August were subject to recertification because 
complete evidence on service, earnings, and other 
information relating to the amount payable was 
not on hand at the time of initial certification. 
Approximately 80 percent of these annuities will 
on recertification involve a change in amount. 
In almost all these cases, this change will be up- 
ward. It is estimated that recertification will 
increase the initial average of $62.36 by about 
$1.50. 
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For all employee annuities in force at the end of 
August, including those subject to recertification, 
the average monthly payment was $65.55. The 
average monthly pension in force was $58.70. 
For survivor annuities the average monthly pay- 
ment amounted to $33.03, and for death-benefit 
annuities, $35.85. 

During August, 950 lump-sum death benefits 
were certified at an average of $193.63. The 
average lump-sum death benefit in August and also 
in July was only a few cents higher than in the 
previous month, whereas the June average was 
nearly $20 higher than in May. Certifications 
during July and August included a relatively 
larger number than usual of cases in which no 
beneficiaries were designated by employees. Since 
such claims take longer to adjudicate because of 
the difficulty of determining the beneficiaries, the 
certifications represent older cases with a smaller 
amount of earnings subsequent to December 31, 
1936, on which the benefits are calculated. Gener- 
ally, they represent employees with a lower rate of 
compensation. 


Actuarial Valuation as of December 31, 1938 


The Railroad Retirement Board transmitted to 
the President on August 15, 1940, its recommenda- 
tions based on an actuarial valuation, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, of the assets and liabilities under the 
Railroad Retirement Acts. The amendatory Rail- 


road Retirement Act of 1937 requires that the 
Board shall make such an actuarial valuation at 
intervals of not longer than 3 years. The valua- 
tion was made by the Actuary of the Board and 
was reviewed and approved by the Actuarial Ad- 
visory Committee. The Committee was composed 
of two outside actuaries selected by the Railroad 
Retirement Board on recommendation, respec- 
tively, of the employers and of the labor organiza- 
tions, and an actuary designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. —~ 

The valuation was essentially an inquiry 
whether the experience under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts and the additional data now available 
are consistent with the initial assumptions relat- 
ing to the cost of the system, which were based 
principally on data collected by the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. With respect 
to a number of factors—mortality among employ- 
ees in active service, nondisability annuitants, 
and pensioners; salary scales; and rates of with- 
drawal from service for causes other than death, 
disability, and retirement—the experience did 
not vary significantly from what had been esti- 
mated. 

On other matters, however, variation has been 
great enough to cause substantially higher costs 
if the differences persist. In the first place, the 
number of men in the older age groups appears to 
be somewhat larger than originally estimated. In 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment 
for specified periods, 1936-40! 
[Data corrected to Sept. 24, 1940) 





Period and administrative action 





Net benefit payments: 
Cumulative through August 1940 


Fiscal year: 
1036-37 ......... naaans 
a 
1938-39 ‘ 
1939-40 , 

1940-41 (through August)... 


tint eaiien 
In-force payments . 
Retroactive payments... ............-- 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments. - 
Cancelations and repayments 


a) ee Cee 
In-force payments__._......-. 
Retroactive payments. --.. ileal ite 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments ----- 
Cancelations and‘repayments. .--.. 














Pensions to Death- Lump- 
Total Employee former Survivor benefit sum 
payments annuities carrier annuities | annuities death 
pensioners benefits 
|? $328,084,893 $226, 392,276 | $93, 608,589 | $2,289,944 | $1,953,715 | $3, 840, 367 
| 
| 4, 514, 617 | 3 . ) eee 36, 751 | | a 
| 82, 654, 660 46, 930, 329 34, 701, 617 388, 479 599, 217 35, 017 
.-| 107, 131, 438 75, 418, 986 28, 887, 973 787, 240 716, 261 1, 320, 976 
114, 025, 141 84, 529, 592 25, 975, 863 912, 895 495, 200 2, 111, 590 
19, 759, 036 15, 104, 349 4, 043, 135 164, 577 74, 190 372, 783 
9, 818, 565 7, 483, 053 2, 025, 318 83, 175 37, 296 189, 721 
9, 181, 593 7, 034, 920 2, 042, 846 78, 439 \ 4 ees 
504, 945 486, 989 923 4, 916 Pe) | eee 
190, 565 |......- asqncience<ankhéesenhinnawe sulneiee 190, 565 
58, 538 | 38, 856 18, 450 181 206 
} 9, 940, 470 7, 621, 295 2, 017, 816 81, 402 36, 894 183, 062 
9, 244, 057 7, 115, 058 2, 023, 631 79, 231 | Ste 
579, 761 552, 338 12, 266 3, 943 p<, Re 
| (nan Turan See 184, 026 
67, 375 46, 102 18, 082 1,772 453 

















1 For definitions of classes of payments see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Seats are omitted in all figures. Datarelate to month ended on 20th calendar 


y. 
! Total benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury are $8.7 
million more than total benefit payments issued by disbursing officer as shown 
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on p. 78, table 5. This difference results almost entirely from payments for 
annuities and pensions in force at end of month which are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury during month and for which checks are not drawn 
by disbursing officer until first of following month. 
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the second place, the initial estimates of the aver- 
age amount of credit per employee for service prior 
to January 1, 1937, appear to be too low, judging 
by an analysis of a one-third sample of claims for 
prior service submitted by about- 875,000 of the 
estimated 1,260,000 individuals, other than annui- 
tants, entitled to prior-service credit as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. Third, the average pay roll for the 
years 1937, 1938, and 1939 has been $2,108 million 
as compared with the estimate of $2,200 million. 
Fourth, and more important than any of the fore- 
going, is the fact that, although the average age of 
retirement for disability and age annuitants has 
been 67.4 as compared with the estimated 67.5, 
it declined to an average of about 66 for the annui- 
ties certified during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940. This decline has resulted both from a higher 
than anticipated retirement rate among persons 
65 years of age and over, and from a rate of dis- 
ability retirement about twice as high as estimated. 
Finally, the mortality rate among persons retired 
on account of disability has been lower than 
expected. 

On the basis of these differences between the 
experience and the original assumptions, the 
actuary estimated that a level contribution of 11.11 
percent annually on an assumed $2 billion pay 
roll would be needed to finance the benefit costs 





and administrative expense of the system. The 
earlier estimate had computed the level cost at 
7.11 percent on an assumed $2.2 billion pay roll. 

The Board’s statement raised two major ques- 
tions with regard to an increase in taxes. First, is 
the initial experience likely to be typical of that 
over a long run of years; and, second, if the answer 
is affirmative, should the taxes levied for the 
support of the railroad retirement system be 
raised to the full amount indicated to be perma- 
nently required?! 


The Board stated that there were sound reasons 
for hesitating to accept at this time the initial 
experience as permanently valid. It pointed 
out that, for various reasons, there had been an 
accumulation of delayed retirements in covered 
employment which had affected the picture in 
the early years of the system. Furthermore, the 
recession in business in the latter part of 1937 had 
stimulated retirements among eligible employees 
and had reduced the taxable pay roll. A period of 
expanded domestic business, which appears to be 
in prospect in part because of the defense pro- 
gram, may cause a drop in retirements. This 
decline may occur both because older employees 


1 The excise tax on employers and the income tax on employees provided 
in the Carriers Taxing Act each began at 2% percent in 1937 and rise by Y% 
percent every 3 years until each reaches 3% percent in 1949. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end 
of July and August 1940, and number of certifications and terminations during and cumulative through August 


1940 } 





Period and administrative action 


Pensions to former | 
carrier pensioners | 


Death-benefit 


s . i s : 
urvivor annuitie annuities 3 





| | 
| Total Employee annuities ? 
} 


Number | Amount | Number 


























; 
Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount | Number | Amount 

In force as of July 31, 1940._......_...-_____. | 145, 183 | $9, 181, 593 107, 297 | $7,034,920 | 34,809 | $2,042,846 | 2,370 $78, 439 | 707 | $25,387 
During At August 1940:¢ | | 

ciel covte@ontions..................... 2, 026 122, 656 1, 902 118, 603 | 6 218 34 899 84 2, 934 

Terminations by death__.......__._____. 1,061 66, 002 652 44, 353 | 340 | 19, 277 5 128 64 2, 242 

Wet adjustments... ...................... +4 +5, 809 +4 +5, 887 —2 EE tenicnmeeus +20 +2 +56 
Cumulative through August 1940: ¢ | 

Initial certifications. _.__...._._..______- 183, 556 | 10,922, 815 127,759 | 7,858,327 | 48, 505 2, 808, 156 2, 523 82, 634 4, 769 173, 697 

eckeeens eS 36, 994 2, 149, 304 18, 831 1,213,781 | 14,004 783, 506 119 3, 806 4,040 148, 210 

Beet Ga pascmmemts......................... —410 +470, 547 —377 +470, 513 | —23 —1,017 —5 WEED Intsdvandns +648 

In force as of Aug. 31, 1940..............___-- | 146,152 | 9, 244,057 | § 108, 551 | $7,115,058 34, 473 | 2, 023, 631 | 2, 399 79, 231 729 26, 135 














' Figures (cents omitted) based on month ended on 20th calendar day in 
which annuity or pension was first certified or terminated upon notice of 
death, or in w: other administrative action was taken by the Board rather 
than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, 

or administrative action was effective. In-force data as of end of month 
colieat administrative action through the 20th. Correction for a claim certi- 
fied or terminated in error or for an incorrect amount is made in s for 
month in which error was discovered and not in figures for month in which 
error was made. To this extent, figures shown here may differ slightly from 


administrative action. 
2 For definitions of t and bases of certification of employee annuities, 
see Se Bulletin, can 1939, pp. 15-19. 
@ few cases yments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 


acuth ‘of 1 individual. Such payments are here counted as single items. 
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Terminations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period 
for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations 
are of latter type 

‘ Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 
adjustments are added or ‘subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of on gn payments and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum ogy 4 Recertifications ordinarily result in 
additions to amount payable but do not affect number of cases certified. 
For this reason, net amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of 
cases reported as adjusted. 

§ Includes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners not yet recerti- 
fled as —_— annuities, numbering 7 with aggregate payments of $240 
per mont 


Social Security 




















_o 
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may not wish to retire, and because there may be 
less pressure on them from younger men. With 
retirements falling and pay rolls and pay-roll tax 
receipts rising, the excess of receipts over disburse- 
ments of the retirement system would become 
larger. 

The Board further recommended that, even if 
some increase in taxes should be required for the 
support of the retirement system, such an increase 
ought not to be made now. The extent of a 
desirable increase cannot now be determined, 
because of doubts regarding the validity of the 
initial experience for forecasts with respect to 
costs over the lifetime of the system. Further- 
more, the policy with respect to contributions, 
if any, from the general revenue of the Federal 
Government has not been determined. 

The Board recommended that a second triennial 
valuation be made, based on experience to the 
end of 1941, as soon thereafter as data can be 
made available. The results of this valuation 
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should be obtained in time for a report to be 
made to Congress and for action to be taken in 
the 1942 session, to be made effective January 
1, 1943. 

The Board further recommended that Congress 
outline a definitive policy with respect to contri- 
butions from the general revenue toward the 
support of retirement and survivors insurance. 
It suggested that the contribution to the railroad 
retirement system should approximate, as nearly 
as can be determined, the additional contribution 
which would be made, under a policy of Federal 
contributions from general revenue, to the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system if indi- 
viduals covered by the railroad retirement system 
were included under that system. It recom- 
mended finally that any changes to liberalize the 
retirement system should be accompanied immedi- 
ately by increases in the taxes under the Carriers 
Taxing Act sufficient to cover the full costs of the 
changes on the basis of experience to date. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS UNDER SELECTED PROGRAMS 


Payments of $66.6 million in August under the 
four selected social insurance programs showed a 
decline of 4.8 percent from July. While below the 
high levels of the 3 preceding months, August 
payments were higher than in any earlier month 
(table 1 and chart I). Payments under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program of the Social 
Security Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act were 
greater in August than in July. However, the 
aggregate increase in these three programs was 
more than offset by a decrease of 7.3 percent, or 
more than $4 million, in the largest program, the 
State unemployment compensation payments. 

Monthly old-age and survivor payments under 
the Social Security Act—$3.1 million—increased 
by more than $425,000. Certifications for monthly 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act in- 
creased $129,000 to the highest level yet recorded, 


$9.8 million. Lump-sum death payments under 
both acts declined; such nonrecurring payments 
may be expected to show greater fluctuations than 
continuing payments which after the first payment 
are less affected by administrative factors. 

The decrease in the State unemployment bene- 
fits reflects both improving business conditions 
and the effect of the statutory limitations on the 
duration of benefit payments within specified bene- 
fit years. While decreased payments were wide- 
spread, the group of 9 States with uniform bene- 
fit years beginning in April showed a decline of 
$7.3 million (27.1 percent). The increases of $3.8 
million or 130.4 percent in Michigan and of 
$59,000 or 50.7 percent in Utah were largely the 
result of new benefit years. In the remaining 
States as a group benefit payments decreased 
$600,000 or 2.5 percent. The increase of 40 
percent in railroad unemployment insurance pay- 


Chart I.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-August 1940 
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ments aggregating $989,000 was also largely the 
result of new benefit years. 

The number of beneficiaries under the various 
programs fluctuated in general as did payments. 
The number of individuals receiving monthly 
benefits under the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program continued to increase more 
rapidly—18.7 percent in August—than did pay- 
ments—15.7 percent. This difference results in 
part from the increasing proportion of supple- 
mentary and survivor beneficiaries whose bene- 
fits are a fraction of the primary benefits upon 
which they are based. Though retired workers 
aged 65 or over represent 55.0 percent of all bene- 
ficiaries whose claims were allowed through Au- 


gust, they represented in August only 49.0 per- 
cent of the claims allowed and only 46.6 percent 
of the claims awarded for immediate payment. 

The number of monthly beneficiaries under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program of the 
Social Security Act—143,400—is fast approaching 
the number on the rolls of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board for employee annuities or pensions 
and survivor or death-benefit annuities, aggre- 
gating 146,100 in August. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the unit of count is quite 
different in these two retirement systems. Under 
the social security program, each individual 
receiving payments is counted. In many families 
two or more individuals may receive monthly 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39, and by months, January 
1939—-August 1940 | 


{In thousands] 










































































Old-age and survivors insurance payments Se 
suideiasiaiils : ) 
| Under the Social Security Act Under the — Retirement | 
| 
| | — | Under 
, (oe — Under the 
Yearand month | Total | | State Railroad 
| Monthly | Lump-sum unemploy- Unemploy- 
| | Total | benefits—- | death Lump-sum Employee | Survivor Total ment 9 ¥ 
primary, | payments | payments ploy urvIVOr |Tump-sum compen- 
4 annuities | and death- Insurance 
supple under under ‘ and benefit eath sat on ‘Act? 
— a. 1985 act pensions | annuities payments laws 
| survivors?| ments? 
| 
Say a wae he i ee 
1936 total. | $816. | $685 | | $683 | $2 | $131 ad, oe 
1937 total. 43,855 | 41,723 |... | $1,278 | 40,001 | 444 | 2, 132 TS 
——= ———S———E | =| See | ee ———S=~= 
1938 total. 505,319 | 108,918 | | 10, 478 96, 749 | 1, 401 | $290 396, 401 ee 
1939 total | 560,140 | 124, 553 eae ee | 13,805] 107,282 | 1,450 | ~—1,926 | 435,587 | 429,820 $5, 767 
January. 39, 307 10, 104 1, 255 8, 616 110 | 123 29, 203 "  ) SERS 
February 45, 059 10, 314 1, 169 8, 874 108 | 163 34, 745 34, 745 |_. TED 
iy ; | = 1, 704 | 1, 541 8, 842 140 241 48, 873 i 4 eee 
a ; , 157 10, 1, 466 8, 883 1 4 . >) Saree 
May | 50, 627 10, 697 1, 525 S S83 4 tea 30, 0 se EN 
June... | 53,787! 10,626 } 1, 518 8, 817 138 153 43, 161 |G Se 
July 3 | 46, 208 10, 425 | Biss 1, 323 8, 871 125 106 35, 873 35, 596 277 
August | 55,667 | 10, 154 953 8, 927 112 162 45, 513 44, 491 1, 022 
suoember | 45, ore | 10,090 | 793 9, 054 126 117 q 33, 656 = 
r 37,907 | 10,240 | 806 9, 134 109 191 27, 667 26, 690 
November 39,692 | 10,371 891 9, 189 | 121 170 29, 321 28, 369 952 
December 42,926 | 10,069 655 9, 192 | 108 114 32, 857 31, 648 1, 209 
1940 ae ita jis | ak So a | 
January 53,206 | 10,410 $76 | $3 913 9, 141 | 113 | 164 42, 886 41, 066 1, 820 
February 56, 753 10, 605 251 | 159 584 | 9, 299 114 | 198 46, 148 44, 351 1, 797 
March 60, 544 11, 588 915 659 | 412 | 9, 310 114 | 178 48, 956 47,142 1,814 
April 56,057 | 12,185 1, 288 | 795 238 9, 483 123 | 258 43, 872 42, 292 1, 580 
ay... 68, 414 12, 343 | 1, 621 735 256 | 9, 386 123 222 56, 071 54, 897 1, 174 
June... _. | 67,591 | 13,096 2, 265 836 125 | 9, 520 120 | 230 | 54, 495 53, 637 858 
July. ___. | 69,956 | 13, 503 | 2,712 904 69 | 9, 508 120 190 | 56, 453 55, 750 703 
August. 66, 625 13, 935 3, 138 804 53 9, 639 | 118 183 52, 690 51, 701 989 











' Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; figures exclude 
cost of administration. 


? Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, including 
retroactive payments. 
_,? Payable with respect to deaths of fully or currently insured workers after 
ec. 31, 1939, in cases where no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits 
for month in which worker died. 

‘ Figures for September and subsequent months are for lump-sum death 
Payments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 

igures through August 1939 include payments at age 65 totaling $9.9 million; 
- a pd distribution of these payments, see the Bulletin, March 1940, p. 

, le 1. 


‘Amounts certified during month ended on 20th calendar day to the 
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Secretary of the Treasury for payment. Figures for any period represent 
payments certified during period, including retroactive payments, minus 
cancelations reported during period. 

6 Amount of checks issued, as reported by State agencies to the Division of 
Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employment Security. Figures for 
December 1939-August 1940 include amounts paid as adjustments on pay- 
ments in Ohio for previous months of 1939, resulting from recalculation of 
weekly benefit amounts in accordance with a court decision and from allow- 
ance of benefits on appeal in a labor-dispute case. 

7 Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to regional disbursing officers of the U.S. Treasury. Figures for any period 
represent payments certified during period, including retroactive payments, 
minus cancelations reported during period. 
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benefits—for example, a retired worker and his 
wife over 65 or unmarried child under 18; a widow 
and one or more children; or two aged parents. 
The 143,400 beneficiaries probably represent 
fewer than 100,000 families. In contrast, the 
Railroad Retirement Act provides no supple- 
mentary benefits for the wife and children of a 
retired workman and no monthly benefits for 
other than the spouse in cases where the worker 
elects a joint and survivor annuity to care for 
his widow after his death. Thus the count of the 
RaiJroad Retirement Act beneficiaries is in terms 
of the number of retired workers to whom or on 
whose behalf monthly benefits are being paid. 

Although the number of claimants receiving 
unemployment benefits under State laws declined 
by almost 100,000, such beneficiaries averaged 
more than 1.1 million per week for the fourth con- 
secutive month. Any of these beneficiaries may 


- 


have drawn from 1 to 5 weeks of benefits in the 


calendar weeks ended in August. Even if their 
unemployment is continuous, they may remain 
on the rolls for only a few months because of the 
maximum limitations on benefits in a benefit year, 
Under the benefit formulas in most States, which 
limit benefit duration in proportion to employ- 
ment and wages in an earlier period, many bene- 
ficiaries are entitled to but a few weeks of benefits 
and the turn-over among beneficiaries may there- 
fore be very rapid. The 31,000 beneficiaries 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
in the second and third weeks of August repre- 
sented almost a 40-percent increase over the cor- 
responding weeks in July when many claimants 
were serving waiting periods for the new benefit 
year. Because the status of these short-term 
beneficiaries is not comparable to that of the reg- 
ular monthly beneficiaries of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance programs, no totals of beneficiaries 
are shown for the four programs. 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, 
January 1939-August 1940 


{In thousands] 





Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries 


| a : 
| Unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries 





Under the Social Security Act 





Under the Railroad Retirement Act 





Year and month ] 








Under State | Under the 





Monthly : unemploy- | Railroad Un- 
benefits— —— | Lump-sum Emnloves Survivor Lump-cum | ment com- | employment 
primary, sup- ments lee | payments anata and death- de 4 may- | pensation Insurance 
plementary, 1939 i under 1935 4 meinnes, Denefit an- -- pay } laws * Act’ 
and survi- | at Rd act 3 and pensions puities 45 ments | 
vors! 
1939 
EEE a nets 18.7 123.0 2.1 ee 657. 2 

SEES eae 17.5 124.6 2.2 1.9 TONS 1 .....~. cae 
a eas Heer ane 21.7 126. 1 2.3 | 2.6 833. 2 sada 
SS aaa 19.4 127.4 2.4 2.2 685.1 |. sell 
athe Cal Antikns nocncitenns 19.3 128. 6 2.5 1.6 776.0 |. awa 
aoe... calsbacenc 18. 2 129.7 2.6 1.3 | 802. 2 condi 
July.._... 15.7 130.7 2.6 | 8 | 764.9 18.3 
ER thaiike bo oade somone dcinee 10.9 131.5 2.6 1.2 | 797.2 30.5 
September 8.6 132. 6 2.7 9 729.9 50.2 
eae 8.6 133.7 2.7 1.3 | 50L7 30. 5 
...,, 9.4 | 134.9 2.7 1.2 637.0 28.3 
December 6.8 136.1 2.8 a¥ 658. 3 37.3 

1940 
January --___-- “as 3.7 (8) 8.9 136. 6 2.8 1.0 | 874.8 57.0 
RS 8.4 1.0 6.2 137.6 2.8 1.2 985. 5 52.8 
2 a a eae 32. 6 4.3 5.2 138. 4 2.8 1.0 1, 095. 2 57.4 
3 a ee 52.7 5.3 3.3 139. 3 3.0 | 1.4 960. 7 50.9 
alpina se ee ark sb sine en 72.4 5.0 3.8 140. 2 3.0 |} 1.3 1, 201.0 | 35.0 
i oe oa cea 96.7 6.1 2.1 141.2 3.1 1.2 1, 268.6 | 3L.4 
ES ee eee 120.8 | 6.3 1.3 142. 1 3.1 1.0 1, 220.0 | 22.3 
ee 143. 4 5.6 1.1 | 143. 0 3.1 1.0 1, 121.8 | 31.1 





1 Represents number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

2 Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made. 

3 Number of wage earners with respect to whose wage records such pay- 
ments were made. Figures for September and subsequent months are for 
lump-sum death payments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to 
Jan. 1, 1940. Figures for January-August 1939 include 59,380 individuals who 
received paymentsat age65. For monthly distribution of these beneficiaries, 
see the B in, March 1940, p. 32, table 2. 

4 Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or pension was certified or terminated upon notice of death 
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rather than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue or bene- 
ficiary died. 

5 Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 


s 1. 

6 For 1939, represents number of individuals receiving benefits during mid- 
dle week of month specified. For 1940, represents average number of weeks 
of unemployment compensated in calendar weeks ended within month. 

7 Number of individuals receiving benefits, for days of unemployment in 
— periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks of 
month. 

§ Less than 50. 


Social Security 
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REPORT OF THE CANADIAN ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


The report of the Canadian Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations,' summarized 
below, is a comprehensive study of the fiscal re- 
lations between a federal government and its 
federated states and is of considerable interest to 
persons concerned with these problems in the 
United States. The increased volume of grants 
to States in this country in the past decade has led 
to discussion of the division of government respon- 
sibility for various types of programs and of the 
ability of the various levels of government to 
finance and administer the disbursements in- 
volved. Increased governmental expenditures as 
a whole, particularly on the Federal level, as well 
as the increased number and variety of taxes, have 
led to proposals for a reexamination of the tax 
structure. The question has been raised as to 
which jurisdiction, in the light of traditional allo- 
cation of governmental powers and responsibilities, 
should assume responsibility for certain welfare 
functions. Second, what criteria are to be em- 
ployed in determining the size of grants, and how 
should these criteria be defined so that they are 
susceptible of measurement. 

The scope of inquiry of the Royal Commission, 
which was appointed in August 1937, was as 
broad as its title indicates. The Commission was 
instructed— 

(a) to examine the constitutional allocation of revenue 
sources and governmental burdens to the Dominion and 
provincial governments .. . ; 

(b) to investigate the character and amount of taxes 
collected from the people of Canada, ... and to de- 
termine whether taxation as at present allocated and im- 
posed is as equitable and as efficient as can be devised; 

(ec) to examine public expenditures and public debts in 
general, in order to determine whether the present division 
of the burden of government is equitable, and conducive 
to efficient administration, and to determine the ability 
of the Dominion and provincial governments to discharge 
their governmental responsibilities . . . ; 

(d) to investigate Dominion subsidies and grants to 
provincial governments.? 

The Commission’s study brought out the fact 
“that many provinces, whose financial position is 
not the result of emergency conditions, are unable 

! Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 


Ottawa, 1940, Books I, IT, and ITI. 
'Ibid., Book I, p. 10. 
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to find the money to enable them to meet the needs 
of their citizens. The basic problem .. . lies, 
therefore, in finding a way in which the financial 
position of the provinces could be improved and 
assured, without disastrous financial consequences 
to the Federal Government on whose efficient 
functioning all provinces are dependent.” * 

On the basis of its findings, the Commission 
made a series of recommendations which would, in 
general, increase greatly the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Dominion Government. Among 
these powers and responsibilities are functions 
similar to those under the United States Social 
Security Act. The most important recommenda- 
tions were the following: 

(a) Relief of the unemployed who are employ- 
able, and their dependents, should become a Fed- 
eral function.‘ 

(b) With respect to assistance to primary indus- 
tries (e. g., agriculture), the Dominion, in the 
event of widespread disaster or if it already has 
effective control, should assume direct administra- 
tive and financial responsibility rather than render 
indirect assistance by advances to the provinces 
affected. 

(c) There should be no further financial help to 
the provinces for payment of noncontributory 
old-age pensions. If a contributory system of 
pensions should be instituted, the Dominion should 
have control of such system. 

(d) The Dominion should assume all provincial 
debts, both direct and guaranteed, each province 
paying over a sum equal to the interest on invest- 
ments represented by the debt to be transferred. 
A special modification is made in the case of 
Quebec. 

(e) Since the provinces would be relieved of the 
cost of debt service, they should give up the sub- 
sidies they now receive. 

(f) To provide the Dominion with revenues 


3 Ibid., Book LI, p. 269. 

‘The Canadian Parliament has, since this report, enacted an unemploy- 
ment insurance law (August 1940), which is administered solely by the 
Dominion Government through a 3-man unemployment insurance commis- 
sion. The law is ch. 44, Ist sess., 19th Parliament, George VI, 1940, and is 
known as ‘““The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940." A previous law, the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act, ch. 38, Stat. 1935, had been held 
outside the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. However, enabling 
legislation amending the British North America Act was enacted in June 1940. 
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necessary to carry its new burdens, the provinces 
should renounce some of the taxes they now 
impose. These include taxes on personal income 
(not all provinces impose this tax), taxes on cor- 
poration net income, many special business taxes, 
and succession duties. Power to impose license 
fees would remain with the provinces. In turn, 
the Dominion would pay to each province 10 
percent of the corporate income derived from the 
exploitation of mineral wealth of the province. 

(g) As a result of such reallocation of fiscal 
responsibility, the provinces would probably be 
left with far less variable expenditures and rev- 
enues than previously. This change is expected 
to permit an estimate of the probable surplus or 
deficit of each province, based on the ‘normal 
Canadian standard of services’”’ and on “taxation 
of normal severity.’”’ Provinces found to be in 
need would receive “national adjustment grants” 
from the Dominion. A permanent finance com- 
mission would be established to assure objective 
examination of requests for grants from the 
provinces, to advise upon all requests for new or 
increased grants, and to reappraise the system of 
grants every 5 years. 

The Commission also concluded that responsi- 
bility for welfare services other than unemploy- 
ment relief, such as mothers’ allowances, child 
welfare, and poor relief, should remain with the 
provinces. It foresaw expansion of these func- 
tions and rising expenditures but felt that the 
provinces would be enabled to finance their social 
welfare programs through the system of adjust- 
ment grants recommended. 

In the case of health services, it was felt essen- 
tial that, with certain exceptions, responsibility 
for providing medical and hospital services, and 
the choice of means, should be left to the provinces. 
Although the Commission did not recommend 
its adoption, it suggested health insurance as one 
such means. The Commission saw “no insuper- 
able obstacle to the establishment of health 
insurance by aprovince,” and stated ® that, “in 
the event of a province instituting a scheme for 
health insurance providing for taxes on wages 


* Op. cit., Book II, p. 42. 
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and wage bills it might be found convenient to 
entrust the Dominion with the collection.”’ 

The fiscal recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission closely follow the conclusions and practice 
of the Australian Commonwealth Grants Com- 
mission.’ Since 1933, the Australian federal 
government, through the agency of its grants 
commission, has been making unconditional, 
variable, all-purpose grants to its States. In the 
case of the Australian Federation, a superiority 
of financial resources was said to exist in the Com- 
monwealth prior to the institution of the grant 
system in 1933. In the case of Canada, however, 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
which were designed to strengthen materially 
the fiscal position of the Dominion, cannot be 
divorced from the recommendation for uncondi- 
tional, variable, all-purpose grants. 

In the United States, as well as in Canada, 
there has recently been increased interest in fiscal 
relationships. Among the bills introduced in the 
76th Congress are two House joint resolutions for 
the establishment of a permanent Federal tax 
commission, and two Senate joint resolutions for 
the establishment of a temporary national fiscal 
commission. 

Evidence of continued interest on the part of 
legislators in the development of a system of 
variable Federal grants to the States may be 
found in several bills introduced in this Congress, 
which make provision for such grants. All the 
bills provide for grants for specific functions and 
for matching on the part of the States. The most 
recent bills introduced provide for variable grants 
to the States for old-age assistance, on the basis 
of 50-50 Federal-State matching, per individual, 
up to a total of $40 per month, except when the 
average per capita income of any State is less 
than the national average per capita. In such 
case, the Federal grant is to bear the same ratio 
to the State contribution as the United States 
per capita income bears to the State per capita 
income, with the proviso that the Federal-State 
ratio shall not exceed 3:1. 


* See, for example, the 3d Report of the Commonwealth Grants Commis- 
sion, 1936, Introduction. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


Expenditures and Receipts 
Legislation recently enacted for defense pur- 
poses so modifies Federal fiscal operations as to 
indicate a future change in the relative fiscal 
importance of social security in Federal financing. 
The increase in Government expenditures occa- 
sioned by defense requirements has not yet lowered 


appropriations for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children authorized by the 1939 amend- 
ments. During the first 2 months of the current 
fiscal year, total expenditures under the act 
amounted to $98.6 million, a peak for the first 2 


months of any fiscal year (table 2). 


National defense expenditures, according to the 


the ratio of disbursements under the Social Se- 
curity Act to total Federal expenditures. Federal 
expenditures during the first 2 months of the fiscal 
year (exclusive of debt retirement and of transfers 
and net appropriations to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund) amounted to $1,524 million, 
a decline of $14 million from similar expenditures 
in July and August of 1939 (table 1). Grants to 
States and administrative expenses under the 
Social Security Act during July and August ac- 
counted for 6.4 percent of this total in 1940, 5.1 
percent in 1939, and 5.3 percent in 1938. The larger 
proportion in 1940 reflects primarily the larger 


revised budget summary presented by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on August 9, are estimated at $5,000 million 
for the current fiscal year, an increase of 220.8 per- 
cent over similar expenditures in 1939-40. During 
July and August, however, these expenditures were 
at an annual rate of about $2,300 million. 

Total expenditures (excluding debt retirement 
and net appropriations and transfers to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund) are estimated 
in the revised budget summary at $12,058 million, 
as compared with $8,998 million in the fiscal year 
1939-40. Expenditures other than national de- 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-July 1940 
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fense are estimated at about $400 million lower 
than similar disbursements during 1939-40 even 
with increased social security expenditures. The 
reduction represents primarily the lower budget 
estimates for certain programs under the Federal 
Works Agency and aids to agriculture. 

With increased collections from defense taxes 
under the Revenue Act of 1940 and with the in- 
troduction of an excess-profits tax, social security 





receipts, which accounted for 18.3 percent of total 
Federal receipts during July and August 1940 as 
compared with 20.6 percent last year, will probably 
account for a lesser proportion of total receipts in 
later months. 

Collections of $123.8 million under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act in August reached a 
new high for any month of operation under the 
program; the combined total for July and August 


Table 1.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 


expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 
{In millions] 



















































































General and special accounts } | | Public debt 
| | l 5 ies 
Receipts of Federal | | = | 
Government Expenditures ? of Federal Government | | | | | 
| 
a | 
| | Under the | Trost 
| Under the Social | _ Railroad et | | ola 
Security Act Retirement | Counts, | Change| — 
| Rail- | Board | Excess | ete.” | "in @*| | ata lu Rail- 
Period | road lreceipts| ©*CeSS | seneral- and |Unem-| ad | 
| retire- | war | (+) or |Teceipts “fund | sur- | ploy: | retire. All 
| Social | ment Net ap- lexpend-| (+) 4 ‘balance | Total | ment | ment other 
Total| secu- | and | All |Total| Admin-| propria- |Trans-| All | itures |“)PEnt"| | — —, ac- 
rity | unem-} other istra- [tions and} Ad- |fersto|other| (—) oxy | } | aaah und" count 
taxes! | ploy- | tive | transfers | min- | rail- | | rr re 5 | 
ment | expense| to old-age! istra- | road eee 
taxes 3 | and | and sur- | tive | retire-| | 
| } grants jvivors in-| ex- | ment | | 
| to surance |pense*) ac- | | 
| States‘) trust | count | 
fund § 
— —| —— ; -—__ | ——— — - _-— - | —_——- _ — 
Fiscal year | | 
1936-37....___ $5, 294 $252; (%) ($5, 042/$8, 442 $183 $265 $7, 993|—$3, 149) +$374) —$128/$36,425) $267 $312 $35, 846 
1937-38.______| 6,242} 604) $150) 5, 488| 7,626 291 387 3| $146] 6,799) —1,384| +306] —338| 37.165 66 872] $66) 35, 565 
1938-39. 5,668| 631] 109] 4,928) 9, 210 342 503| $3] 107| 8, 255| —3,542/ +890! +622] 40,440, 1,177; 1,267| 67] 37.929 
2 na 5, 925 712 126) 5,087) 9, 537 37' 10 539) 8 121; 8,490! —3, 612 +137 — 947) —— 1,738) 1,710) 79\ 39, 441 
months ended: | | 
August 1938} 798) 137 26| 635! 1, 445 72 76} (®) 32| 1,265) —647| +257] +44) 37,593] - 733) 954 70| 35, 836 
August 1939__ 728 150 5 573) 1, 629 79 91| 1 40' 1,418) —901) —157) — 607) 40,891; 1,263) 1,382, 77| 38, 169 
August 1940__| 11 933 171 8 754/"\1,679 99 1 155) 1 46) 1,379 —746 +371 +563) 43,905) 1,728) 1, 808) 85| 40, 284 
| | | | 
1939 | | | | | 
| 
i are 420 115 4 301 822 36) 48) 1 18; 719) —402' —44, —216) 40,891) 1,263) 1,382 77| 38, 169 
September_______ 719 3 24; 692) 784 20| 43) 1 7| 713) —65 +46 —53} 40,858) 1,306) 1, 363 7} 38, 112 
October__________ 322 34 i 287 764 45 43, 1 10 665; —442) —1) —264 41,036; 1,349) 1,370) 77\ 38, 240 
November.______ 407 125 4; 278 691 24 43, 1 10 613} —284| +267 +252, 41,305; 1,392) 1, 512) 77| 38, 324 
December. - - ___. 569 5 25| 539) 880 20 48) 1 10} 801} —311 —16} +311) 41,942) 1,435 1, 500) 77) 38, 921 
| | | | | 
1940 | | 
January.._______ 315 45) ® | o70) 712| 41 : 1 10| 660} —398}  +37| 194) 42,110 1,435| 1,537) 77 39,061 
February --_____- 444 172! 6, 266) 668 a 9) 10 620 —224 +36 +67) 42,365, 1,435, 1,640) 77) 39, 213 
gs 934 3| 27; 904 956 27 10 135 | | 793 —22 +11} +164) 42,540, 1,570) 1,622! 77| 39, 271 
SO. Se se] Oo) 8 oe oe te cee ete Bee 
_ ae a ai —247; —83) —1! ; , 565) 1, 721) 77| 39, 
See RS 784! 4| 28| 752) 1,022 11| 1° 136| 1|....| 974, —238]  —6ol —130! 42,988 1 738 1 710) 79 , 441 
| SS 11 367) 39 1| 327, 1 854 64. 1 36) (*) 20 734 — 487! +51 +367) 43,771; 1,733) 1,723) 7 , 236 
August.......... i 566 132) 7 427; It $25 a) "119 1) 26) 645 —259 +320 +196 43,905) 1, 728 1, Oo 85 40, 284 
' ' | | } 





1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
— and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 

venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act’’ and ‘Federal Unemployment Tax Act,’’ 
respectively. 

3 Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of amount collected by the Railroad Retirement Board under sec. 8 (a) of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which is deposited with the 
paar any and appropriated to railroad unemployment insurance adminis- 
tration fund for administrative expenses of the Railroad Retirement Board 
in administering the act. Remaining 90 percent of collections under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act are deposited in railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account in gy pa trust fund. 

3 Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
to the U. 8S. Treasury. 

* Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations in the U. 8. Public 
Health Service. See table 2, footnote 1. Also excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act; such 
grants are included in “all other.’’ Includes amounts for administrative 
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expenses reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury under section 201 (f) of 
the amended Social Security Act. 

5 Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 

* Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in fiscal year 1938-39 and $5.0 million in 1939-40, 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

§ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State agency. 

» Less than $500,000. 

10 Excludes reimbursement to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
amounting to $6.2 million in March and $6.1 million in June. 

1! Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursement to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
are deducted from total Federal receipts in Daily Statement of the U. 8. 
Treasury to show net receipts and are not shown in disbursements of the 

eneral and special accounts. These net appropriations are included here in 
th receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous months. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Chart II.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes, by months, January 1937- 
August 1940 
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was $161.9 million, a peak for collections during 
the first 2 months of the quarterly collection period. 
These receipts are based on pay rolls in April, May, 
and June. Increases in production and employ- 
ment in August, if sustained in September, will be 
reflected in increased collections in the last quarter 
of the calendar year 1940. 

In August the new Federal Reserve unadjusted 
index of industrial production was estimated at 
121, as compared with 118 in July. An upward 
movement in industrial production was expected 
because of the direct and cumulative effects of 
defense expenditures on industry. The value of 
construction contracts according to the F. W. 
Dodge index increased 3 percent in August over 
the July level. The volume of contracts for public 
projects continued at a high level, and the amount 
of new private construction increased over July. 
Residential building contracts, on an unadjusted 
basis, were at a peak for recent years, reflecting 
further increases in both public and private 
contracts. 

Factory employment and pay rolls both rose in 
August. The Bureau of Labor Statistics unad- 
justed index of factory employment increased 
from 99.5 to 103.5, and the index of factory pay 
rolls rose from 96.5 to 103.7. The four estimates 
of unemployment, shown in chart Ll, showed 
small but diverse changes. 
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Collections under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act amounted to $8.1 million in August, an 
increase of 0.8 percent over August 1939. For 
the 8-month period, ended August 31, 1940, 
these taxes equaled $93.5 million, as compared 
with $90.1 million in the same period of 1939. 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1939-40 and 1940-41 (expenditures through August)! 


[In thousands] 
































Fiscal year 1939-40 | Fiscal year 1940-41 
Item Expendi- Expendi- 
ae tures | APPFO- | “tures 
tions? | through | sionga | through 
August * August * 
Total, administrative ex- 
penses and grants to 
EGE $383,844 | $78,523 | $440,894 | $98, 593 
Administrative expenses. __._.__. 25, 188 3, 589 27, 694 5, 340 
Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board: Sal- 
aries, expenses, and wage 
records soschbaiiibailinsis intial 24, 750 3, 531 27, 220 4, 345 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau: Salaries and 
CR « scncimtivetinasiern iin 338 45 364 64 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census: Salaries 
eee ee 100 12 110 26 
Department of the Treasury: 
Salaries and expenses 4______- (8) (5) (5 905 
Gonnte $e BR...n<icadnnitsidieias 358, 655 74,934 | 413,200 93, 253 
Federal Security Agency....---. 349, 000 73,077 | 402,000 90, 932 
Social Security Board... _..- 339, 500 71,519 | 391,000 88, 456 
Old-age assistance__._...... 225, 000 47,384 | 245,000 57, 350 
Aid to dependent children. 45, 000 6, 659 75, 000 13, 986 
Aid to the blind... .......- 8, 000 1, 306 10, 000 1, 631 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration _-_._. 61,500 | *16,170 61, 000 6 15, 489 
Public Health Service: Pub- 
lic-health work............. 9, 500 1, 558 11, 000 2, 476 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
Gere DUNO: ......-.<swke 9, 655 1, 856 11, 200 2,321 
Maternal and child-health 
services __. ne 4, 800 917 5, 820 1, 166 
Services for crippled children. 3, 350 637 3, 870 782 
Child-welfare services_....... 1, 505 302 1,510 373 

















1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 

urposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 

111,500 was cqueee in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for administra- 

tion in the Office of Education, and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 and $2 million in 
1940-41 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations in the 
U. 8. Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,640,000 in 1939-40 and 
$1,625,000 in 1940-41 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 
Under the provisions of the amended Social Security Act, the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, beginning with 1940-41, no longer requires 
an annual congressional appropriation. Transfers to the fund are therefore 
no longer included in this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal hb 
Appropriations for 1939-40 include additional appropriations of $17.3 million, 
approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. S. . Ineludes 
— from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 

year. 

4 Represents amounts for administrative expenses reimbursed to general 
fund of the Treasury under sec. 201 (f) of the amended Social Security Act. 

§ Not available. 

* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3.5 million was 
appropriated in 1939-40 and $3 million in 1940-41, 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Railroad retirement and railroad unemployment 
insurance taxes amounted to $8.2 million in Au- 
gust, of which $7.2 million was credited to the 
general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Railroad unemployment insurance contributions 
totaled about $1.2 million, $118,000 of which was 
credited to the general and special accounts and 
$1,062,000 deposited by the Railroad Retirement 
Board in the railroad unemployment insurance 
account. The total for July and August of the 
current fiscal year, amounting to $8.8 million, 
represents an increase of 70.6 percent over the 
corresponding period last year. 

Federal receipts other than social security and 
railroad retirement and unemployment taxes were 
$427 million in August, in contrast to $327 million 
in July and $301 million in August 1939. Part of 
the increase results from the defense excise taxes. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Total assets of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund amounted to $1,893.1 million 


at the end of August (table 3). Although total 
assets were at the highest level since the introduc- 
tion of the program, investments held were $5 
million less than those of the preceding month 
and $10 million less than those held at the end 
of the fiscal year 1939-40. The change in appro- 
priation and investment procedure accounted for 
the decline in investments at the same time that 
total assets increased. 

Appropriations equal to tax collections under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act in each 
of the first 2 months of the fiscal year were made 
available to the trust fund and amounted to 
$159.5 million. The total amount of these 
collections in July and August amounted to 
$161.9 million. A small part of this, $2.4 million, 
represented receipts collected prior to July 1, 
1940, and was not, therefore, available for appro- 
priation to the trust fund. The difference, 
less the reimbursement to the general fund for 
administrative expenses of $2.2 million in each 
of the first 2 months of the fiscal year, became 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 
{In thousands] 


























| Contri- | | Reim- | Special Treasury | | Cash | 
; | butions ee Interest | burse- notes acquired Deposits | pe ot | Benet | With dis-| Gradit 
Period a ge 3 | received | ment for | with dis- | ; bursing | Total 
eral fund by trust | adminis- bursing | '‘™Proper) pay- | omer at | fund | acsots 
— oo fund | trative | rent | a4. | officer | ae ments | end of | Scount® 
fund - expenses | “PETCent | hercent | as | period 
Cumulative alates | | | 
A t 1940__ $159, 477 | $1,706, 000 $87, 141 $16, 730 | $1, 403, 200 $324, 900 $64, 645 $10 $41, 809 $9,413 | $155, 565 |$1, 803, 078 
Fis ear: i | 
i‘ aia 265, 000 |, ee 7, 100 |. 100 | 27 | 73 62 | 267,235 
A | ae 395, 200 |---- ntl 7, 262 | (*) 5, 404 | 1, 931 113,012 i 
$08 000 26, 951 514,900 |... __. } 15,000 | 3 13, 892 | 3, 036 | 1, 180, : 
551,000 | 42,489 | 12, 288 236, 000 | 324,900 | 32, 283 | 5| 15,805} 6,098 | 500 | 1, 744, 698 
| | 
76, 000 ane 71, 000 | 5,000 | 1 1, 606 | i 5, 324 397, 013 | 1, 135, 637 
91, 000 | Mecax 86, 000 5, 000 1 2,711 | 5,325 | 459,067 | 1, 727, 591 
: { 27 4,442 — 10,000 | 10, 000 2 6, 681 9, 413 155, 565 | 1, 893, 078 
| 
| | 
48, 000 , 43, 000 | 5, 000 (*) 1, 284 | 5,325 | 459,067 } 1,727, 501 
43, 000 1. 43,000 | 0 (*) 694 | 4,631 | 416,067 | 1, 726,897 
43, 000 ay ” 43, 000 | | 0 (§) | 862 | 3,768 | 373,067 | 1, 726, 036 
43, 000 }- wee | mee ‘ 43,000 |_. 0} 1 837 | 2,931 | 330,068 | 1, 725,199 
48, 000 EC See 43, 000 5,000 | (') | 802 | 7,129 | 282,068 | 1,724, 397 
| | | 
ES ee eS  aaeeee — 1 Se a 0 1 | 711 6, 417 282, 069 | 1, 723, 686 
ST Se a oan bed sie | so ‘ 0 1 | 967 | 5, 450 | 282, 069 | 1, 722,720 
Sa 141, 000 | 9132 6, 183 10 —6,000 | 141, 000 6, 183 | 1 | 1,283 | 3,045 g 142, 142 | 1, 715, 387 
A SE Sa Se a ee 18 —5, 000 ]------ 5,000 | 0) 1, 998 6, 047 | 142, 259 1, 713, 505 
7 Ae | a a o eet See Cilia’ 0 0 | 2, 311 3, 735 | 142, 259 | 1, 711, 194 
2S SR 142, 000 | 12 42, 240 6,106 |} —11,000} 183,900 | 11,100 2 2, 630 6, 098 | 500 | 1,744, 698 
Ree 38, 064 | _. ; 10 2, 221 —5,000 |.......-..} 5,000 | 1 3, 117 7,979 36,354 | 1,777, 434 
Se  . |) a 17 | 2, 221 —5, 000 |----------| 5,000 | 1 3, 565 9,413 | 155, 565 | 1,893,078 
| ! | | } 











1 Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 
Data in columns ‘ Deposits with disbursing officer’ and “Collections of im- 
proper payments”’ are corrected. 
2 Beginning July 1940, trust fund one ions equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions A 
3 For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 ~~ Eng was appropriated; for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million made available by 
1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 193940, $550 million. 
* Collections of improper payments made to claimants are credited to fund 
account; such payments are excluded from benefit pr ments. 
5 Based on cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury 
* Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
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7 $61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to 
disbursing officer. 

§ Less than $500. 

* Represents accrued interest on redeemed notes, which is credited to fund 
account. 

10 Represents notes redeemed which are credited to fund account. 

lt After transfer of $1.1 million from disbursing officer’s account to credit of 
fund account. 

12 Includes accrued interest on redeemed notes. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
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the net appropriation to the fund and is reflected 
in the credit of the fund account. Investments 
from this account are to be made quarterly; the 
first investments for the current fiscal year were 
made in September. 

Benefit payments under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program on a checks-cashed basis 
totaled $3.6 million in August, an increase of 14.4 
percent over July and the highest monthly benefit 
figure since the program was introduced. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of this total represent 
monthly annuities. 


respect to employment in April, May, and June, 
totaled $200.4 million, an increase of 2.6 percent 
over deposits in the first 2 months of the pre- 
vious quarter. State withdrawals during August 
amounted to $51.7 million, and during the first 2 
months of the fiscal year to $108.2 million. The 
balance in the State accounts at the end of August 
increased $89.8 million over the balance in the 
preceding month and $389.4 million since the pre- 
ceding August. 

Deposits in the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounted to $1.1 million during the 
month. No transfers were made from the State 
accounts in the unemployment trust fund to the 
railroad account in August. Total deposits and 
transfers of $1.5 million were made to the railroad 
account during the current fiscal year. 

Assets of the unemployment trust fund during 


Unemployment Trust Fund 

Deposits in State accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund amounted to $141.6 million during 
August (table 4). Deposits for the first 2 months 
of the current fiscal year, based on collections with 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 
{In thousands] 





























Railroad unemployment insurance 
. } State accounts account 
| Undies |—————— 
Certificates) | 
Total as- | a } ban tributed | 
Period sets at end | ah | balance | interest | —- Inter- | Bene- | Bal- 
of period | acquired ee eod® | Deposits | Interest | _With- ie from | De- | est fit | ance at 
pe | 5 POSIES | credited | drawals ‘ riod | State | posits | cred- | pay- | end of 
} - ac- ited | ments 
| counts 
—| 7 es SS SS ee ee 
Cumulative through | | } 
August 1940... | $1,817,015 | $1,808,000 | $9, 015 $20 | $2,929,749 | $82, 361 | $1, 226, 685 | $1, 785, 427 |5 $2,215 |$45,321 | $202 |$16, 169 | $31, 569 
Fiscal year: } | 
1906-37... .... 312, 389 293, 386 | OF | 291, 703 2, 737 | 1, 000 a Sa eS a Sos 
1937-38 _. .|} 884, 247 | 559, 705 12, 247 |.. 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 | SS ee ee ee 
1938-39... _. | 1, 280, 539 | 5, 000 13, 539 | _. 811, 251 26, 837 441, 795 > = » ee See Se See . 
1939-40. | 1,724,862 | 443, 000 14, 862 | 859, 864 37, 524 | pear 1, 693, 164 | 1,801 | 44, 249 202 | 14,552 | 31, 699 
| | j 
2monthsended: | | 
August 1938____| 962, 382 82,000 | 8, 382 0 | 166, 820 0 88, 685 962, 382 ne EN Were, eS Ss See eS 
August 1939... 1, 410, 448 115,000 | 28,448 | 15 196, 820 0 | 81,335 | 1,306, 024 6344 }...... a 0 14, 410 
August 1940 cal 1, 817,015 | 98, 000 | 9,015 20 200, 414 0) 108, 151 1, 785, 427 5414 1,072 0 1, 617 . 
| 
1939 
| | j 
August ; 1, 410, 448 | 129, 000 28, 448 15 | ty SE 39,754 | 1,396,024 $91 |. eae Sree 865 14, 410 
September... _. | 1,383, 531 | 19,000 | 20, 531 |... 12, 748 118 | 38,497 | 1,370,393 S ree ay 1,271 | 13,139 
October hick .| 1,413, 866 7,000 | 43, 966 | 35 | ht SIRE: | 22, 859 1, 401, 561 fb) OS EESEE TS | 1, 124 12, 
November... . _. | 1, 528, 227 | 142,000 | 16, 227 | 35 | Sa 28, 607 1, 516, 178 0  ,—_ 877 12,015 
December... | 1,524,784 |  —3,000 15, 784 | aed 14, 537 149 | 30,899 | 1, 499, 965 0 | 13,851 (® 1, 046 
} 
1940 | | } 
January .. 1, 545, 997 28, 000 8, 997 | ) 62, 092 17, 072 41, 492 1, 537, 637 6 184 21 25 1,694 | 78,356 
February -. | 1,655,658 | 103, 000 15, 658 | 5 3 ener 43,176 | 1,648,179 0 Sa 1,749 | 7,475 
March nlite | 1,638,578 | —18,000| 16,578 | 15, 138 135 | 44,7! 1, 618, 692 0 | 14,326 1 1,915 19, 887 
April. .....- | 1,646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 138 SS es 43, 104 1, 628, 394 0 4 ee 1, 676 18, 226 
TET 1, 733, 220 | 81, 000 12,220 | 138 | 142,501 |_.-____- | 56,952 | 1, 713, 943 990 | 1,240 |_....__. 1,317 | 19,139 
June... _. | 1,724,862 | —11,000 14, 862 | 12, 254 20, 049 53, 082 1, 693, 164 28 | 13,305 176 949 | 31,699 
July : .| 1,727,044 13, 000 4, 044 | 20 | | ae | 56, 410 1, 695, 594 $414 2s 692 | 31,432 
August... ...| 1,817,015 | 85, 000 9, 015 | 20 MEU Crcncenccoad 51,741 | 1,785,427 of i901... 925 | 31,569 
} | | | 

















! Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
Gogment insurance account in which are held moneys deposited by the 
ailroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 


‘ Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut. See footnote 6 





makes unemployment benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. ‘Trust fund maintains separate accounts for each State agency, 
in which are held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and 
from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit pay- 
ments. 

? Minus figures represent sale of certificates. 

3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 
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6 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

7 $15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and was repaid during January 1940. 

5 Less than $500. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 








August increased $90.0 million, raising the total 
to $1,817.0 million. Investments increased $85.0 
million and cash $5.0 million. 

Increased employment in defense and other 
industries did not result in an immediate decrease 
in unemployment benefits and State withdrawals 
from the trust fund. Economic changes in the sum- 
mer of 1940 did not bring increased employment 
in all industries. Superimposed on the rising 
curve of industrial activity was the usual seasonal 
pattern, which seriously decreases employment in 
specific industries and specific localities. The mid- 
summer seasonal declines in employment in retail 
trade, manufacturing (particularly of automobiles 
and women’s clothing), year-round hotels, and dye- 
ing and cleaning plants, led to the establishment 
of new claims for unemployment benefits, even 
while total employment was rising. 

Further factors increasing the number of claims 





include not only the beginning of new benefit years 
but also, especially in a period of expanding em- 
ployment, the administrative requirement of a 
specified number of weeks of employment or a 
specified amount of wages in order to acquire eligi- 
bility for benefits. 

With these factors in mind, it is not surprising 
that both State withdrawals and benefit payments 
went up during July. During August, however, 
they both decreased, presumably as a result of the 
further impact of increasing employment and sea- 
sonal reemployment in certain industries, espe- 
cially autmobile manufacture. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Twenty-six million dollars was transferred from 
appropriations to the trust fund account during 
August 1940 (table 5). Of this amount, $6.0 
million was invested in 3-percent Treasury notes, 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1936-40 


{In thousands] 





Appropriation account! 





Trust fund account 


Account of disbursing officer | 





| Balance at Transfers 








Total 


Cash bal- assets 


3-percent Treasury 






































Period Amount | end of pe- | | Cancel- | notes ance at end | Deposits |Cash bal-| at end 
at begin-| riod after | "°™8P-| ations | Interest | —_—_____——| of period from | Benefit | ance at of 
ning of | transfers | PrOPTi@ | and re- | received | Net bal- after de- trust payments! ‘and of | period 
period |totrustfund| “©? ®* | payments | ance of | Balance | positswith| fund | period 
| account count purchases | ®t end of | disbursing 
over sales | Period | officer | 
——s 2 | a Lamdiinenasiill 
Cumulative through | 
Au eae 1 $512, 892 $87,350 |? $425, 542 $143 $5, 895 $85,400 | $85, 400 3 $100 | $346,084 $319, 351 | § $21,338 | $194, 188 
F ear: | 
1996-37 ini 46, 620 36, 622 2 9, 998 _ | SRO, Rae : = eee 10, 000 | 4, 070 5, 930 42, 552 
SES 141, 894 94 | 141,800 25 1, 411 66,200 | 66, 200 | 3140 76,900 | 76,421} £1,015 67, 449 
aes 118, 344 11,250 | 107,094 YW 2, 202 1,000 | 67, 200 | 1,956 | 106,574 | 105, 665 | 1, 924 82, 329 
1939-40___- 131, 400 10, 750 120, 650 20 2, 283 12,200 | 79,400 | Qs 112, 610 113, 241 1, 202 91, 540 
| | | | 
2 months ended | } 
ugust 1938_....__. 118, 344 86,844 | 31, 500 a 3,500 | 69, 700 | 180 | 28,000 | 16,518 | 12,497] 169,220 
August 1939... .._._- 131, 400 91, 400 40, 000 3 10,000 | 77, 200 1, 959 30, 000 18, 077 13, 846 184, 405 
August 1940 133, 350 87, 350 46, 000 1 6,000 | 85, 400 | 100 40, 000 19, 954 21, 338 194, 188 
1939 | 
ae 109, 500 91, 400 18, 100 1 8, 100 77, 200 1, 959 10, 000 9,018 | 13,846 184, 405 
September... ----------- 91, 400 84, 250 7, 150 3 0 | 77,200 | 2} 9,110! 9,192] 13,764 175, 216 
| ae , 250 74, 250 10, 000 2 0| 77,200 | 4} 10,000 | 9, 395 | 14, 369 165, 822 
November-_-_--- 74, 250 64, 250 10, 000 1 0} 77,200 4/ 10,000 | 9, 363 15, 006 156, 460 
December.-.--- - 64, 250 54, 250 10, 000 1 0 77, 200 | 5 | 10,000 9, 345 | 15, 661 147, 116 
1940 | 
January -__---__- 54, 250 44, 250 10, 000 2 * } 0 77, 200 7} 10,000 | 9, 408 | 16, 253 137, 710 
emewery..........-.-.. 44, 250 34, 250 10, 000 1 . | 0 77, 200 8 | 10,000 | 9,643 | 16,610 128, 068 
—--- a 34, 250 on 2 ; 0 77, 200 10 0 | 9, 548 7, 062 118, 522 
April... 4 14, 250 20, 3 maal 0 77, 200 13 20, 000 9, 798 17, 264 108, 727 
Ns ‘ 14, 250 10, 750 | 3, 500 1 | a 0 77, 200 14 3, 500 | 9, 705 11,059 99, 023 
Ste 10, 750 10, 750 | 0 2 2, 283 2, 200 79, 400 98 0 9, 767 1, 292 | 91, 540 
Se 133, 350 | 113, 350 20, 000 0 RES 0 79, 400 98 20,000 | 9, 640 11, 652 204, 500 
AE 113, 350 87, 350 26, 000 ft SPER 6, 000 85, 400 100 20,000 | 10,313 21,338 | 194, 188 





1 Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to appropria- 
tion of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act deposits with disbursing officer, and 
net amount at ning of period. Amounts appropriated annually have 
been as follows: 1936-37, 620,000; 1937-38, $99,880,000; 1938-39, $118, 250,000; 
1939-40, $120,150,000; 1940-41, $122,600,000. 

2 Includes payments of $10 million made rig | to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up until 
July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in 
1936-37 which were treated as returns to appropriation rather than as addi- 
tions to trust fund. 

3 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appropriation. 

4 On basis of checks isssued by disbursing officer less checks canceled 
by disbursing officer, total benefit payments through August 1940 are $8.7 
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million less than total on basis of benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment as shown on P. 65,table1. This difference results 
almost entirely from payments for annuities and pensions in force at end of 
month which are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month and 
for — checks are not drawn by disbursing officer until first of following 
month. 

5 After transfer to appropriation of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act de- 
posits with disbursing officer and transfer to 1935 act appropriation of $2,000 
representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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and $20.0 million was deposited with the dis- 
bursing officer for benefit payments. Benefit 
payments issued during August amounted to $10.3 
million, the largest monthly amount paid out since 
the beginning of the system. At the end of August 
total assets of the account, which include the 
balance in the appropriations account, the Treas- 
ury notes in the trust fund account, and the cash 
balances in the trust fund and with the disbursing 
officer, amounted to $194.2 million. 


Investments of Social Insurance Funds 


Investments amounting to $3,621.5 million or 
8.4 percent of the total Federal interest-bearing 
debt were held by the old-age arid survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, the unemployment trust fund, 
and the railroad retirement account at the end of 


issues of Government obligations, have occasioned 
an increased volume of special issues as a category 
of the public debt. Such issues have risen more 
than 500 percent since February 1936, when the 
first special certificates were acquired for the 
unemployment trust fund. At the end of August 
1940, 81.7 percent of the special issues outstanding 
were investments acquired by the social insurance 
funds, in contrast to 75.7 percent in August 1939, 
71.9 percent in August 1938, and 58.5 percent in 
August 1937. 

The special issues outstanding represent only a 
part of the interest-bearing public debt held by 
Government agencies and trust funds. Of the 
total of such holdings as of August—$7,003 
million—70.5 percent was in the form of special 
issues, including those held by the three social 
insurance funds. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


August. These holdings, all in the form of special 
GENERAL 
Canapa. Royat ComMMission ON DOMINION-PROVINCIAL 
Reuiations. Report. 3 vols. Ottawa: King’s Printer, 
1940. 


Book I, Canada: 1867-1939, has sections on public as- 
sistance in the provinces during the depression period and 
on contemporary social services. Book II, Recommenda- 
tions, begins with a chapter on the social services, including 
unemployment prevention and relief, public assistance, and 
social insurance. Book III, Documentation, contains de- 
tailed financial data, including relief expenditures, for the 
Dominion and its subdivisions. A series of supplementary 
research appendixes have also been issued, of which No. 6, 
by A. E. Grauer, is entitled Public Assistance and Social 
Insurance. 


Cuast, Stuart. Jdle Money, Idle Men. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 252 pp. 


As a long-term program for balancing the Federal 
budget and raising national income, the author offers ‘‘six 
modest proposals,’’ most of them concerned with getting 
more purchasing power to low-income groups. ‘They are: 
A permanent PWA; a Federal budget which separates 
capital expenditures from running expenses; an amended 
Social Security Act providing a flat $30 monthly pension to 
every citizen over 65, in addition to assistance payments 
by States which will still be matched by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; larger income, inheritance, and corporation 
taxes; ‘‘a flexible WPA program for the remaining unem- 
ployed”; and a new Government bank for long-term capital 
loans at selective rates of interest. 
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“Democratic Test: Growth of Social Security—Interview 
With Chairman of the Board Arthur J. Altmeyer.’’ 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, Washington, 
Vol. 39, No. 9 (September 1940), pp. 472 ff. 


The Social Security Act after 5 years, with special con- 
sideration of problems raised by the defense program. 


Gotp, Norman Leon. “Expanding Domestic Consump- 
tion Through the Food Stamp Plan.” State Govern- 
ment, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 9 (September 1940), pp. 
171-178 ff. 

“Interstate Migration and Personal Liberty.” Columbia 
Law Review, New York, Vol. 40, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 
1032-1049. 


A historical and critical description of State and national 
laws and court opinions concerning the rights of States to 
exert pressure on indigent migrants. 


Mittetr. Jonn D. The British Unemployment Assistance 
Board; A Case Study in Administrative Autonomy. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 300 pp. 


Mr. Millet’s book—the result of a year’s study abroad 
on a Social Science Research Council fellowship—is con- 
cerned only with the Assistance Board’s “constitutional 
and administrative position” in the British Government. 
The author traces the history of the Board, discusses the 
general question of ministerial responsibility versus ad- 
ministrative autonomy, and considers the theoretical 
“independence”’ of the Board as actually exhibited in its 
relationships with the Ministry of Labour and Parliament. 
He devotes two chapters to a critical analysis of arguments 
favoring the administration of relief by an independent 
body, and concludes that the concept of autonomy in this 
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field of administration is authoritarian and contrary to the 
best democratic tradition. 


U. 8. Bureau or Home Economics. Family Income and 
Expenditures, Middle Atlantic and North Central Region 
and New England Region. Part 1—Family Income. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
447 pp. (Consumer Purchases Study: Urban and Village 
Series. U.S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 370.) 


U. 8. Bureau or Home Economics. Family Income and 
Expenditures, Pacific Region and Plains and Mountain 
Region. Part 1—Family Income. Washington: U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 276 pp. (Consumer 
Purchases Study: Urban and Village Series. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 356.) 


WituiaMms, Fairs M. ‘Factors to be Considered in 
Measuring Intercity and Interregional Differences in 
Living Costs.’”’ Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. Washington, Vol. 35, No. 211 (September 
1940), pp. 471-482. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Meruopis? Cuurcu. Boarp or Pensions, Year Book. . . . 
1940. Chicago: Methodist Book Concern, 1940. 78 pp. 


This first yearbook of the ‘‘Illinois Corporation” of the 
Methodist Board of Pensions, together with the Annual 
Report of the ‘Missouri Corporation’’—published in 
St. Louis and covering pensions in the former M. E. Church, 
South—forms ‘“‘a complete compendium of information 
concerning the pension work of The Methodist Church.” 


““Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions and Other Benefits in 
Sweden in 1938.’ Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
Vol. 51, No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 72-73. 


“Retirement Operations in The Fiscal Year 1939-40.’ 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Washington, Vol. 1, No. 3 (July 1940), pp. 3-6. 
Processed. 


Wituiamson, W. R. ‘Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance.” The Annalist, New York, Vol. 56, No. 
1442 (Sept. 5, 1940), pp. 302 ff. 

Comment by the actuarial consultant to the Social 
Security Board on two articles by George Buchan Robinson 
which appeared in The Annalist for June 13 and 27, under 
the title “Charlie and the Banker.” 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociaTION. Personnel As- 
pects of Cost Reduction. By Walter Dietz, E. J. Kessler, 
A. F. Kindall, and Jess T. Hopkins. New York: Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1940. 39 pp. (Produc- 
tion Series No. 124.) 

Of special interest to students of employment security 
is Mr. Kessler’s brief paper, ‘“‘Stabilization of Production 
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and Employment,” which describes the “income security 
program”’ for employees of the Armstrong Cork Company, 


“Background of Unemployment Insurance in the United 
States.”” Employment Review (New York Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance), place not 
given, Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 296-299. Processed. 


BerueEa, Joun B. ‘‘Liquidating the Ghost of Unemploy- 
ment in a Ghost Town.”’ Employment Security Review, 
Washington, Vol. 7, No. 9 (September 1940), pp. 11-13, 
The work of the Alabama State Employment Service in 

finding jobs in other localities for persons in the town of 

Lockhart who were thrown out of employment when a large 

lumber company suspended operations. 


Cincinnati. Boarp or Epvucation. Twelfth Annual 
Employment Census . . . May 1940. Cincinnati, 1940, 
9 pp. Processed. 


Connecticut. GOvERNOR’s COMMISSION TO Stupy Em- 
PLOYMENT. Job-Training for National Defense; The 
Connecticut Plan. Hartford, 1940. 31 pp. 


EzexieL, Morpecar. “Productivity, Wage Rates, and 
Employment.’’ American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 30, No. 3 (September 1940), pp. 507-523. 
An examination of the ‘‘major economic conclusions 

reached”’ in the Brookings Institution study, Productivity, 

Wages, and National Income, by Spurgeon Bell. 


“The First Year of Unemployment Insurance Operations.” 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 1, No. 3 (July 1940), pp. 7-8 ff. Processed. 


Fioripa. INpusTRiAL Commission. DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH AND Sratistics. Interim Report on Experi- 
ence Rating in Unemployment Compensation. Talla- 
hassee, May 1940. 55 pp. (Report No. 1.) 

“One of a series of reports on experience rating which 
will be prepared by the Industrial Commission in accord- 
ance with the mandate of the 1939 Legislature.”’ Includes 
a brief bibliography. 


Ham, Wituram T., and Fotsom, Jostan C. Numbers, 
Distribution, Composition, and Employment Status of 
the Farm Labor Group in the United States. Washington: 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1940. About 30 unnumbered pp. Processed. 
“Tables and charts presented at the hearings before 

the Subcommittee on Senate Resolution 266 (74th Con- 

gress), of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 

May 8, 1940” (Civil Liberties Committee). 


“Help-Wanted Advertisements in New York City News- 
papers, First Quarter 1940." Employment Review (New 
York Division of Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance), place not given, Vol. 2, No.7 (July 1940), pp. 300- 
302. Processed. 

Statistical information and text analyzing, by occupa- 
tion and sex, the help-wanted advertisements in 3 large 

New York City dailies. 
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HotcomsB, Ernest J. Income and Earnings of Farm 
Laborers. Washington: U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, May 1940. 
About 30 unnumbered pp. Processed. 


Tables, charts, and brief comment presented before the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee in May 1940. 


[INTERFAITH CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT, WASH- 
INGTON, 1940. Report. New York, 1940. 38 pp. 


Includes the findings of the Conference and presents 
condensed versions of 24 addresses by religious and social 
workers, economists, labor executives, industrialists, mem- 
bers of Congress, and others. 


Jacopson, A. H. Unemployment Cumpensation in Min- 
nesota; An Explanation of the Minnesota Unemployment 
Compensation Law, as Amended by the 1939 Legislature. 
St. Paul: Division of Employment and Security, no 
date. 13 pp. Processed. 


Jones, W. Tueron. ‘‘Development of State Employ- 
ment Services.’”’ Journal of State and Local Government 
Employees, Madison, Wis., Vol. 4, Nos. 8-9 (August 
1940), pp. 3-4 ff. 


Mauisorr, Harry. The Emergence of Unemployment 
Compensation. New York: American Academy of 
Political Science, 1939 and 1940. 86 pp., variously 
numbered. (Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly.) 


This analysis of the course and character of unemploy- 
ment compensation laws in the United States appeared 
serially in volumes 54 and 55 of the Political Science 
Quarterly. The author explains the leading issues at 
each principal stage in the history of unemployment com- 
pensation and traces the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and of interested private groups with 
respect to these major questions. 


McWituramMs, MarGaret. “More About the ‘Hard 
Core.’”” Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 16, No. 4 
(Aug. 15, 1940), pp. 23-26. 

Some characteristics of unemployed married men re- 
ceiving family relief in Winnipeg, with a discussion of the 
problem of long-term unemployment. In the same issue, 
W. R. Bone’s “Breaking the Core’ describes how the 
city of Vancouver is trying to remove 1,000 cases from 
public dependency. 


MississipP1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Report on Partial Unemployment. Prepared by Division 
of Research and Information. Place not given, Janu- 
ary 1940. 44 pp. Processed. 


A comprehensive report which recommends legislation 
to provide for partial unemployment benefits in the 
State. Includes a bibliography and a tabular synopsis of 
the provisions of several State laws covering partial unem- 
ployment. 


“Negro Applicants—Jobs Found in 1939." Employment 
Review (New York Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance), place not given, Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 
1940), pp. 304-306. Processed. 
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Nrxon, Russett A., and Samuetson, Paut A. “Esti- 
mates of Unemployment in the United States.” Re- 
view of Economic Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 22, 
No. 3 (August 1940), pp. 101-111. 

A brief discussion of theoretical problems in estimating 
unemployment and employment, with a description and 
evaluation of the methods used by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Robert Nathan, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, American Federation of Labor, and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Additional Benefit Costs of Shortening 
Pennsylvania’s Waiting Period. Prepared by Research 
and Statistics Section. Harrisburg, June 1940. 6 pp. 


Processed. (Administrative Research Bulletin No. 4.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 


BurEAv OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Unemployment Compensation Payments in 
Pennsylvania; An Analysis of Resulis and Proposed 
Changes. Prepared by Research and Statistics Sec- 
tion. Harrisburg, January 1940. 97 pp. Processed. 
(Administrative Research Bulletin No. 2.) 


Science Researcn Associates. Occupational Outlines 
on America’s Major Occupations. Prepared by the 
Research Staff. Loose leaf. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1940. 


“These Outlines describe the .100 fields in which more 
than three-fourths of all American workers earn their 
livings. Each occupation is described in a separate folder, 
and covers the principal facts about which a person would 
want information in order to select and prepare for an 
occupation.’”’ Each outline also includes a brief reading 
list. 


Symons, Bernarp H. “Job Classification in Pennsyl- 
vania Employment Service.” Journal of State and 
Local Government Employees, Madison, Wis., Vol. 4, 
Nos. 8-9 (August 1940), pp. 12-13. 


Texas. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
EMPLOYMENT Service. Employment Stabilization in the 
Ice Industry. Austin, June 1940. 36 pp. 


“Unemployment Insurance in Canada.” Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, Vol. 40, No. 8 (August 1940), pp. 791-804. 
Legislative history of the Canadian unemployment in- 

surance law from the time of its second reading in the 

House of Commons on July 19 until it received the Royal 

Assent on August 7. 


U. 8. Bureau or tae Census. Alphabetical Index of 
Occupations and Industries: Occupation and Industry 
Classifications Based on the Respective Standard Classifi- 
cations, Sixteenth Census of the United States. Prepared 
by Alba M. Edwards. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 607 pp. 


Consists chiefly of an alphabetical list of occupational 
designations, with key symbols showing to which of 451 
groups each occupation belongs. A second volume will 
classify the occupations by related groups. 
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U. 8. Burgav or tHe Census. Census of Manufactures: 
1939; Industry Classification. Washington: U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1940. 100 pp. 


Lists and describes 454 manufacturing industries (di- 
vided into 20 industry groups), according to the industry 
classification developed by the Division of Manufactures 
and the Central Statistical Board’s Committee on the 
Standard Industrial Classification. 


U. S. Congress. Housz. ConrerENcE ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. Unemployment; Reports of the Various Com- 
mittees of the Nonpartisan Conference Composed of Certain 
Members of the House of Representatives Called for the 
Purpose of Making a Thorough Study of the Causes of 
Unemployment and the Fundamental Measures Necessary 
to Accomplish Its Solution. Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 104 pp. (H. Doc. 850, 
76th Cong., 3d sess.) 


Contains 14 brief committee reports as well as the final 
report and program of the Conference, in which more than 
70 members of Congress voluntarily participated last 
spring. One committee report deals with social security 
and old-age pensions in relation to unemployment. The 
final program includes recommendations for ‘‘a national 
old-age pension retirement system for all groups operated 
on & pay-as-you-go basis and financed in part at least by 
inheritance and income taxes.” 


U. S. Worx Prosects ADMINISTRATION. NATIONAL 
RESEARCH PRosJECT ON REEMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
AND REcENT CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL TECHNIQUES. 
Technology, Employment, and Output per Man in 
Copper-Mining. By Y.S. Leong, Emil Erdreich, J. C. 
Burritt, O. E. Kiessling, C. E. Nighman, and George C. 
Heikes. Philadelphia: U. 8. Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, February 1940. 260 pp. Processed. (Re- 
port No. E-12.) 

Shows major trends in the industry, describes different 
types of copper mining and ore dressing, and studies the 
effects of technologic changes on the miners. The last 
chapter deals with the future outlook for employment 
in this field. Includes photographic illustrations and 
many statistica] tables. 


VerRMoNT. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Vermont's Jobseekers, December 9, 1989. Compiled by 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. Place not given, 
no date. 50 pp. Processed. 


Tables and text giving detailed results of an analysis 
of the 12,920 persons registered for employment with the 
Vermont Employment Service Division on December 9, 
1939. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Bearp, Bette Boone. “The Merit System Plan of the 
State Department of Public Welfare.”’ Virginia Public 
Welfare, Richmond, Vol. 18, No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 1 ff. 
The personnel merit system in Virginia, with special 

reference to the plan approved by the Social Security 

Board for the State Department of Public Welfare. 


Cowart, Evita Lez. A Guidebook for Beginners in Public 
Assistance Work. New York: Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 1940. 49 pp. 


A pamphlet prepared for use in a large Michigan county 
as a written supplement to the oral instructions given 
newly appointed case workers. In simple language it 
outlines the background of assistance, the nature of present- 
day public welfare administration, the worker’s attitude, 
the technique of interviewing, and the preparation of 
reports and records. Suggested readings are given for each 
chapter. 


“Depression Migrants and the States.” Harvard Law 
Review, Cambridge, Vol. 53, No. 6 (April 1940), pp. 
1031-1042. 


An extensive note, with references to cases and publica- 
tions, concerning “‘efforts to adapt local relief policies to q 
novel situation,” caused by recent large-scale interstate 
migration. The author opposes the view that ‘‘the inferior 
status assigned to the indigent by the traditional poor 
laws can properly be applied to the essentially normal 
depression migrants’? and upholds the need for Federal 
measures to provide a satisfactory solution. 


Famity WELFARE AssociaTION OF America. Safeguard- 
ing the Confidential Nature of Case Records in Public 
Agencies; A Summary of Statements From a Few Individ- 
ual Agencies. New York: Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, January 1940. 7 pp. Processed. 


Famity WELFARE AssocraTiOn OF America. Short Con- 
tacts by the Home Economist in Case Work Treatment: 
I—From the Point of View of the Home Economist, by 
Luise Addis; I]—From the Point of View of the Case 
Worker, by Monica Jordan. New York: Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, June 1940. 11 pp.  Proe- 
essed. 


Francisco, GERALDINE. “It Looks Simple.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 8 (August 1940), 
p. 237. 

A brief description of the setting and activities of the 
welfare department of a small rural county in Wyoming. 


Gitpoy, Evizapetu W. Applicants for Work Relief; A 
Study of Massachusetts Families Under the FERA and 
WPA. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
273 pp. 

“This study is primarily an attempt to describe and 
analyze ... the economic nature of those who were 
made eligible for work relief in Massachusetts, with some 
attention to their economic status before and after the 
provision of work relief, and their chance of re-employ- 
ment.”’ At almost every point the author attempts to 
link the findings to significant questions which have been 
asked concerning work programs. It is concluded that, 
despite its weaknesses, work relief “seems to be the best 
answer” to the problem of maintaining the unemployed 
in times of depression. 


GuLaAcKEN, Ciarence J. ‘Tents, Trailers, and Culture in 
Migratory Camps.” Labor Information Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 7, No. 8 (August 1940), pp. 1-3. 
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GLASsBERG, BENJAMIN. ‘“‘Relief’s Ugly Duckling.” Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 8 (August 1940), 
p. 238. 

“The ugly duckling of current relief criticism,” according 
to Mr. Glassberg, “is the person unlucky enough to have 
missed the categories of aid in which the federal govern- 
ment participates.”” The article describes and criticizes 
the practice, followed by a few communities, of publishing 
in local newspapers the names of recipients of general relief, 
and contrasts this practice with the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

Horcnow, Revupen. “The Merit System in Social 
Welfare.”” Kansas Government Journal, Lawrence, Vol. 
26, No. 9 (September 1940), pp. 15-17. 

Kirsy, Jennie M. “Public Welfare in New Mexico.” 
Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 9 (September 
1940), pp. 2-6. Processed. 

A historical orientation in public welfare work in a bi- 
lingual State with a population density of 4 persons per 
square mile. Illustrated with photographs. 


“Migration of the Aged.” Louisiana Public Welfare 
Statistics, Baton Rouge, Vol. 3, No. 6 (June 1940), 
pp. 3-8. 

Minnesota. DEPARTMENT OF Sociau Security. Drvt- 
sion OF Soctan Wevrare. Historical Summary of 
Services to Children Under Minnesota Child Caring and 
Child Placement Laws. St. Paul, February 1940. 116 
pp. Processed. 

A comprehensive “summary of a WPA project which 
reviewed the records of child caring and child placing 
agencies of the State from the earliest days of child welfare 
legislation to the conclusion of the project.’”” Includes a 
directory of child-caring institutions and agencies. 

New York Stare. DEPARTMENT OF SociaL WELFARE. 
Directory of Public Welfare Agencies in Other States, 
United States Possessions end Canada. 
January 1940. Albany, 1940. 38 pp. 


“For use in connection with efforts to establish proof of 
settlement.’’ Includes table of residence requirements in 
States. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PvuBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
PHILADELPHIA County Boarp. A Study of Intervals 
in the Application Process. Prepared by Saya 8. 
Schwartz. Philadelphia: Philadelphia County Board 
(112 N. Broad Street), May 31,1940. 10 pp. Processed. 
On the basis of an analysis of more than three-fourths of 

all applications for general assistance approved in Phila- 
delphia in a given period last spring, this study shows the 
intervals between initial contact and (a) approval of 
applications, (b) first interview, and (c) assignment to 
visitor, and between assignment to visitor and authoriza- 
tion of assistance. 

Pray, Kennetuo L. M. “In Search of a Yardstick.”’ 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1940), pp. 256-258. 

An analysis of some of the concepts of social disorganiza- 
tion and need as developed in the bulletin “Social Break- 
down,” issued by Community Chests and Councils and 
based on a survey in Stamford, Connecticut. 


3d ed., rev. as of 
Processed. 
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Ryan, Purp E. “Relief for Transients.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 9 (September 1940), 
pp. 251-253. 

Analyzes briefly five proposals for giving better assist- 
ance to needy transients and advocates “Federal grants- 
in-aid for general relief to all needy persons regardless of 
settlement or residence status.” 


Sprrer, Mitprep, and SNIDERMAN, JENNIE. “A Case 
Work Program for the Aged in the Community.” The 
Federator, Pittsburgh, Vol. 15, No. 8 (September 1940), 
pp. 252-258. 

Some activities of the Jewish Social Service Bureau of 

Pittsburgh in providing special services for its older clients. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AmerIcAN Pusitic WELFARE AssociIATION. COMMITTEE 
oN Mepicat Care. Cooperation in the Administration 
of Tazx-Supported Medical Care. Chicago: American 
Public Welfare Association, August 1940. 32 pp. 


“Examples of existing cooperative relationships which 
have been developed between departments of health and 
welfare and other agencies in the administration of public 
medical service.’””’ There are reports on such activities in 
the Federal Government, 8 States, and 14 local govern- 
ments. 


ANGELL, Rose A. “Hospitalization of Indigent Patients 
From Hunterdon County, New Jersey.” Public Welfare 
News, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 8 (August 1940), pp. 2-3. 
Processed. 

“A Community Plan for Dental Care in Relation to a 
National Health Project; Report by the Committee on 
Community Dental Service of the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association.”” American Journal of 
Public Health, Albany, Vol. 30, No. 6 (June 1940), 
pp. 612-618. 


Datty, Epwin F. “Summary of Report on Maternal and 
Child-Health Services Under Title V, Part 1, of the 
Social Security Act.”’ The Child, Washington, Vol. 5, 
No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 18-25. 

A report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, showing 
advances in prenatal clinics and child-health conferences, 
dental programs, public-health nursing, postgraduate 
education, and other matters. Includes comprehensive 
statistical data and a report on maternal and infant mor- 
tality rates. 


Emcor, Lupwic. “Present Trends of Socialization of 
Medicine in Relation to Maternal Welfare.” Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 115, 
No. 10 (Sept. 7, 1940), pp. 819-822. 

The text of an address urging physicians to take an 
active part in furthering ‘the most economic solution” of 
the maternal and child-welfare problem. The author, 
chairman of the Section on Obstetrics of the American 
Medical Association, describes many current government 
activities in this field and discusses proposed legislation. 
Although reservations are made on specific questions, the 
principle of socialization is approved and its acceptance 
by the medical profession is advocated. 
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Lyon, W. Crane. “Hospitalization for the Indigent.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 9 (September 1940), 
pp. 37-39. 

General considerations of policy concerning the eco- 
nomics of hospital care for poorer persons, including a 
discussion of the reimbursement of voluntary hospitals. 
O’Brien, Paut F. ‘The Missouri Plan.” Journal of 

the American Denial Association, Chicago, Vol. 27, No. 8 

(August 1940), pp. 1317-1324. 

Describes the plan, formulated by Missouri dentists, to 
provide dental treatment for low-income families in accord- 
ance with ability to pay. Control of the program rests in 
the local dental society, which has a panel of dentists 
whose pay varies according to the financial capacity of 
the patient. The program has been functioning in St. 
Louis since 1939. 

PaRRAN, THomas, and Austin, WittiaAML. ‘A Diagnosis 
Code for Use in Tabulating Morbidity Statistics.’ 
Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 35 
(Aug. 30, 1940), pp. 1558-1575. 

Designed to ‘‘meet the need for a uniform tabular list 
for morbidity statistics that was closely linked to the last 


revision of the International List of Causes of Death.” 


Prersies, ALLon. ‘Some Aspects of Medical Relief jp 
Canada.” Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 16, No. 4 
(Aug. 15, 1940), pp. 19-22. 


Prerce, CLARENCE M. “Development of a New Hospital 
Program in the Erie County Department of Socia} 
Welfare.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 8 
(August 1940), pp. 4-6. Processed. 


Ratcuirr, J.D. ‘Cotton Field Clinic.’’ Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 29, No. 9 (September 1940), pp. 464-467, 
The work of Alpha Kappa Alpha, Negro sorority, in 

providing free medical care to portions of the colored 

population in the Mississippi Delta country. 


U.S. Bureau or Lapor Sratistics. Manual on Indus- 
trial-Injury Statistics. Prepared by Max D. Kossoris. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
201 pp. (Bull. No. 667.) 

“The primary purpose of this Manual is to make 
available to administrators and their statistical staffs 
simple and practical methods of statistical procedure” 
under workmen’s compensation acts. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REPORTS RECEIVED 


THE FOLLOWING COMPILATION continues the check list 
published in the August 1939 issue of the Bulletin and 
includes all reports received by the Social Security Board 
since that time. If no report or similar document has 
been received in this period, previously reported items are 
not repeated; for this reason there are no entries for Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Tennessee, and 
Utah. For California, Kentucky, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin, the official documents which are 
cited here cover ground similar, in some respects, to that 
of the annual reports which are officially so designated. 
No published reports have been received for Vermont and 
West Virginia for either this or the previous listing. Pub- 
lications for Kentucky, Ohio, and Texas are cited for the 
first time. 


ARIZONA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Third Annual Report . . . Covering Period From Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, to December 31, 1939, Inclusive. Phoenix, 
January 1940. 62 pp. 


ARKANSAS. BuREAU OF LABOR. UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION Division. Third Annual Report, Covering 
the Calendar Year 1939. Place not given. 1940. 27 
pp. Processed. 


Caurrornia. EMPLOYMENT Commission. State De- 
PARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. Report to Governor. Place 
not given. Monthly. Processed. 

Described in the list of State periodical publications. 

Connecticut. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory 
INSPECTION. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Drv1- 
sion. Third Annual Report of the Administrator of the 
Unemployment Compensation Law. [Fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1939.] New Haven, December 28, 1939. 
47 pp. 


Connecticut. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory 
Inspection. Report... , Period Ended June 80, 
1938. Hartford, 1939. 114, xvii pp. (Leg. Doc. 24.) 
Covers biennium July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1938. The 

reports of the Unemployment Compensation Division and 

State Employment Service are included. 


DELAWARE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMIS- 
sion. Third Annual Report ... February 1940. (Cal- 
endar year 1938.] Wilmington, 1940. 65 pp. 


District or CoLumBIA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Fourth Annual Report .. . for the Calendar 
Year Ending December 31, 1939. Washington, 1940. 
25 pp. Processed. 

Statistical Report for 1939. Washington, 1940. 57 pp. 

Processed. (Bull. No. 8.) 

Tables exclusively, arranged primarily by months. The 
first annual publication in this series is the 1938 Statistical 
Report (Washington, 1939. 60 pp. Processed). 
Fioripa. INpusTrRIAL Commission. Fourth Annual Re- 

port... 1939. Tallahassee, February 1, 1940. 101 

pp- 

Includes data on workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and employment service. 

Georoia. DepartTMEeNT OF Laspor. Third Annual Re- 
port... 1939. Atlanta, January 26, 1940. 43 pp. 
Processed. 

Comprises reports of Inspection Division and Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation (including employment 
service). 

Hawau. TERRITORIAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Second Annual Report, July 1, 1988, to June 
380, 1939. Honolulu, 1939. 17 pp. 
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Ipano. InpustRIAL AccipENT Boarp. Third Annual 
Report . . . Covering the Administration and Operation 
of the Idaho Unemployment Compensation Division and 
the Idaho State Employment Service for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1939. Boise, January 31, 1940. 49 pp. 
Processed. 


INDIANA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. An- 
nual Report Employment Service, Unemployment 
Benefits, Employer Accounts, 1939. Indianapolis, no 
date. 45 pp. Processed. 


KANSAS. COMMISSION OF LABOR AND INDUsTRY. DrVvi- 
SION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Annual Report 
..- forthe Year Ending December 31, 1938. Topeka, 
1939. 99 pp. 


Kentucky. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMIBS- 
sion. Statistical History of Kentucky Unemployment 
Compensation Commission Activities for 1939. Frank- 
fort, February 1940. 53 pp. (Research 
Report No. 18.) 

Although not officially described as an annual report, 
this publication analyzes the various activities of the 
Kentucky Unemployment 
for 1939. 


Processed. 


Compensation Commission 


LovuisiaNa. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
1938-1939. 
Baton Rouge, 1940. 
Devoted exclusively to unemployment compensation and 
employment service activities. 


Biennial Report 
[Calendar years 1938 and 1939.] 
68 pp. 


MaIngE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Third Annual Report. [Calendar year 1939.] 
given. January 31, 1940. 43 pp. 


Place not 


MARYLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Third Annual Report. (Calendar year 1939.) 
more, 1940. Processed. 


BoaRD. 
Balti- 
14 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 


MISSION and Division or Pusiic EMPLOYMENT 
Orrices. Report. . . for the Year Ending November 30, 
19388. Boston, January 1940. 43 pp. (Publie Doe. 
159.) 


MicHIGAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIs- 
sion. Unemployment Compensation in Michigan— 
1938; With a Summary of the 1939 Amendments to the 
Michigan Act. Second Annual Report .... Detroit, 
June 1939. 68 pp. 


Minnesota. Strate DeparRtTMENT or Soctat Securiry. 
Division OF EMPLOYMENT AND Security. Second 
Annual Report . . . on the Administration of the Min- 
nesota Unemployment Compensation Division as Co- 
Ordenated With the Minnesota State Employment Service, 
for the Calendar Year of 1938. St. Paul, July 31, 1939. 
112 pp. 

“While this report was prepared in the Division of 
Employment and Security, it is, in fact, a review of 
activities that were, until July 1, 1939, under the 
Minnesota Industrial Commission.” 
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MississipP1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoM- 
MISSION. Fourth Annual Report . . . for the Year End- 
ing December 31, 1989. Jackson, February 1, 1940. 
136 pp. 


A brief supplement to this report was issued March 18, 
1940, modifying some of the recommendations made in 
the report. 


Missourr. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Third Annual Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1939. 
Jefferson City, February 1, 1940. 66 pp. 


MontTaNa. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Third Annual Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1939. 
Helena, January 31, 1940. 46 pp. 


NEBRASKA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBOoR. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION Division. Third Annual Report .. . 
1939. Lincoln, February 1, 1940. 83 pp. 


NEVADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION Division. Third Annual Report .. . 
for the Calendar Year 1939. Carson City, February 1, 
1940. 33 pp. 


New Hampsuire. Bureau or Lasor. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION Division and State EMpPpLoyMENT 
Service Division. Fourth Annual Report .. . for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1939. Place not given, 
February 14, 1940. 48 pp. 


New Jersey. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Third Annual Report . . . Calendar Year 1939; 
Covering the Operations of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Employment Service Divisions. Trenton, 
January 1940. 108 unnumbered pp. Processed. 


New Mexico. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Second Annual Report . . . for the Year End- 
ing December 31, 1938. Albuquerque, no date. 39 pp. 


New York. DeparTMENT OF LaBor. DIVISION OF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Re- 
port to the Governor at the Close of the First Benefit Year of 
Unemployment Insurance. New York, April 11, 1939. 
13 pp. Processed. (Also in Industrial Bulletin, April 
1939. pp. 152-154.) 

Describes principally the reorganization begun in 
November 1938 in benefit-payment procedure. Covers 
period April 1, 1938-March 31, 1939. No regular annual 
report has been received for 1939, but many special re- 
ports have recently been made, including those on the 
administration of the law, experience rating, and partial 
unemployment. See also the publications noted in the 
list of State periodicals, many of which carry special 
summary information for 1939. 


Nortu CaroLina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Annual Report... For the Year Ending 
December 31, 1939. Raleigh, February 1940. 42 pp. 
Processed. 


Norts Daxota. WoRrRKMEN’S COMPENSATION BUREAU. 
Srate EmpLoyMENT Servicgs Division and UNeM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION Division. Annual Report . . . 
for the Year Ending December 31, 1988. Bismarck, 
July 29, 1939. 46 pp. 
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Onto. 
Employment Security in Ohio, 1986-1939; A Report of 
Activities of the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation. Columbus, March 8, 1940. 73 pp. 


BurEAv OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 


The Negro Placement Program in Ohio; Annual Report, 
June 19389-June 1940. Columbus, July 1, 1940. 14 pp. 
Processed. By Chester J. Gray, Field Representative, 
Negro Placements. 


Oxn1o. Bureau oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
Strate Apvisory Counciyt. Annual Report . . . March 
28, 1940. Columbus, 1940. 12 pp. Processed. 


The Council was appointed March 20, 1939; its report 
deals with experience rating and the benefit formula. 


OKLAHOMA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Drtvision or Un- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND PLACEMENT. Annual 
Report for the Year 1939. Oklahoma City, February 1, 
1940. 21 pp. plus tables and charts. Processed. 


OREGON. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION’* 
Second Annual Report . . . for the Year 1939. Salem, 
March 15, 1940. 47 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Pennsylvania Labor and Industry Review. Harrisburg, 
December 1939. 81 pp. 

Summarizes “the achievements of the Department of 
Labor and Industry since the inauguration of the present 
Administration.”” Includes brief sections on the State 
Employment Service, the Unemployment Compensation 
Division, and the Unemployment Compensation Board of 
Review. Not the regular annual report, but presents 
general statistical information up to November 1939. 


Ruope Istanp. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. 
Fourth Annual Report, 1939. Providence, 1940. 81 pp. 
Processed. 

Third Annual Report, 1938. 
Processed. 


Providence, 1939. 63 pp. 


Soutn Carouina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Fourth Annual Report . .. January 1939— 
December 1939. Columbia, February 15, 1940. 67 pp, 
Third Annual Report... January 1938—December 
1938. Columbia, February 1, 1939. 58 pp. 


Soura Dakota. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Third Annual Report ... 1939. Aberdeen, 
January 31, 1940. 38 pp. 


Texas. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Annual Report . . . 1939. 
115 pp. 


Vircinia. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1939. Richmond: 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 1940. 48 pp. 
Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1938. Richmond: 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 1939. 40 pp. 


ComMISSION. 
Austin, February 1, 1940. 





WASHINGTON. OFFICE OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSa- 
TION AND PLACEMENT. Third Annual Report . . . .1939 
Olympia, February 1, 1940. 54 pp. 

The March 1940 issue of the Research and Statistics 

Bulletin, published by this office, contains statistical data 

for 1939. 


Wisconsin. INpusTRIAL Commission. [Annual Statistical 
Tables for 1939.| Prepared by Statistical Department. 
Place not given. Processed. 


Detailed information on the operation of the Wisconsin 
law. The subject matter and serial numbers of most of 
the summary tables for 1939 are: claims filed, by district 
(6 pp., table 63); summary of benefits, by industria] 
groups and type of unemployment (3 pp., table 82.18); 
summary of benefits, by county (3 pp., table 83.18); 
same, by selected cities (2 pp., table 84.18); same, by 
months, all types of unemployment (1 p., table 96.3); 
number and amount of benefits, August 1, 1936—De- 
cember 31, 1939 (1 p., table 97.2); initial determinations 
made during 1938 and 1939 (2 pp., table 100.31); number 
of employers filing contribution reports, by industrial 
groups (18 pp., table 209.2); number of covered workers, 
by industrial groups (18 pp., table 211.12); distribution of 
1939 defined pay roll, by 1940 contribution rates and by 
reserve percentages (3 pp., table 302.2); overdrawn 
experience-rating accounts, by industry groups (19 pp., 
table 325.2); summary table, experience of 8,121 employer 
accounts through December 31, 1939 (2 pp., table 903.3); 
report of activities, State Employment Service. 


Other selected reports: 

Experience Rating Accounts (Active) Classified by In- 
dustrial Group and 1940 Contribution Rates. 10 pts. 28 pp. 

Distribution of Contributions Credited Through December 
31, 1939, and Benefits Charged Through December 31, 1939, 
by Industry Groups. 10 pts. 28 pp. 

Net Amount of Increase or Decrease in 1939 Contribu- 
tions Through Operation of Wisconsin's Experience Rating 
System: Analysis by Industry. 15 pp. (Table 304.1.) 

Industrial Analysis of 8,121 Active Experience Rating 
Accounts Showing (A) Total Reserve Balances (by Indus- 
trial Group)—as of December 31, 1939; (B) Contribution 
and Benefit Experience (by Industrial Group) During 1939 
Only. 14 pp. (Table 305.1.) 

List of 8,121 (Active) Experience Rating Accounts Show- 
ing Their Individual Experience—Through December 31, 
1939, Under the Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation 
Act. 65 pp. (Table 902.3.) 

How Wisconsin ‘‘Experience-Rating’’ Applies in Actual 
Operation to 8,121 Employer Accounts (Industrial Analysis 
of Experience Through December 31, 1939) (Industrial 


Analysis of 1940 Contribution Rates). 13 pp. (Table 
904.2.) 
Wromine. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
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STATE PERIODICALS IN THE FIELD OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


THE FOLLOWING ITEMS form a check list of official 
State periodicals dealing with employment security which 
are currently received by the Social Security Board or 
have been received for a part of the current year. It 
includes periodicals of a somewhat comprehensive charac- 
ter but also lists brief statistical tabulations which appear 
regularly. If the data given in these separate tabulations 
are also included in another publication, an effort has been 
made to list the more general item only. Other types of 
publications noted include house organs for the personnel 
of State agencies, bulletins of veterans’ placements, peri- 
odicals issued to acquaint employers with the facilities of 
State employment services, and statistical releases dealing 
with employment and pay rolls. 

Most of this material is mimeographed or reproduced by 
some process other than printing. If a journal is printed, 
the fact is noted; otherwise a type of processing is to be 
understood. When a publication has been stabilized at 
1 or 2 pages per issue, this length is given, but when the 
size of a periodical varies from one issue to the next, no 
attempt is made to show the number of pages. The 
place of publication is given when the information appears 
on the periodical; otherwise, no mention is made of place 
or lack of place. 


ALABAMA 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

Monthly Report of Number and Amounts of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Benefit Payments, by Counties. 
Montgomery. Monthly. Prepared by Section of Re- 
search and Statistics. 3 pp. (including informational 
release). 

CALIFORNIA 


EMPLOYMENT CoMMISSION. StaTeE DEPARTMENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Careers. Sacramento. Monthly. Prepared and _ is- 
sued by Personnel Section, Training Unit, and Public 
Relations Section. 

Articles on types of employment opportunities, depart- 
mental functions, and related matters, including statistical 
and bibliographical information. Issued principally for 
staff use. 

Report to Governor. 

Text and tables giving general departmental services, 
placements, benefit and claims statistics, registrations, 
finance, and administrative functions. Includes employ- 
ment service activities. 

Reports. Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 

The Reports consist of several series of weekly and 
monthly tables, issued separately and covering the follow- 
ing types of data: unemployment insurance checks, by 
dollar amount (Report 76-1, monthly); field activities 
(Report 81-A, weekly); Department of Employment 
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office activities (Report 81-C, monthly); comparison of 
field-office activities with previous year (Report 81-G, 
monthly); comparative State summary of Department of 
Employment activities (Report 81-H, monthly); central 
office unemployment insurance activities (Report 91—A, 
weekly); analysis of unemployment insurance checks, by 
area (Report 95, monthly), by inaustry (Report 96—A, 
monthly), and by industry for selected counties (Report 
96-B, monthly); placements, by field office (Report 
148--B, monthly), by field office and by age group (Report 
173, monthly), and by occupation and industry, by county 
and office (Report 174, monthly); agricultural labor infor- 
mation, by counties (Report 881—A, weekly) and by crops 
(Report 881—B, weekly). Titles and content of the several 
numbered series have been revised from time to time, 
and the information given here is based on examination of 
the latest issue received in each series. Cumulative sum- 
maries have been issued in some series. 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 

Monthly Summary of Activities. 

Tables, charts, and textual analysis of claims and place- 
ment activities. Issue for February 1940 latest seen. 


CONNECTICUT 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory INSPECTION. 

Monthly Bulletin of Placement and Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division. Hartford. Printed. 

Includes summary statistics on claims, benefits, and 
placements. Also contains articles and excerpts from 
district-office managers on “The Situation in the State.” 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory INspecTion. STaTE 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 

Local Office Activity; Summary of All Placements. 
Monthly. 1 p. Prepared by Department of Research 
and Information. 

Local Office Activity, Monthly. 1 p. Prepared by 
Department of Research and Information. 

Registration activities, field visits, referrals, and other 
data. 

Complete Placements According to Industrial Classifica- 
tion. Monthly. 1 p. Prepared by Department of Re- 
search and Information. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory INSPECTION. UN- 

EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. 

Operations for the Week Ending ; Local Offices. 
Processed. 1 p. Prepared by Department of Research 
and Information. 

Operations for the Week Ending——————; Central 
Office. 1 p. Prepared by Department of Research and 
Information. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. 

Comparative Report of Activities of Compensation Claim- 
ants, D. C. Employment Center. Washington. Monthly. 
1 p. 

Data for the month reported on, with comparison for the 
corresponding month of previous year, concerning original 
and continued claims, placements, active file, and other 
activities. 

Statistical Report. Washington. Quarterly. 1p. 

Tables giving detailed data by industry on size-of-firm 
coverage, wages, and contributions for each month. 
Benefit payments are shown for the quarter, classified by 
industry. 


FLORIDA 


INDUSTRIAL CoMMISSION. 


Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division and the Employment Service Division. 
Tallahassee. Prepared and published by Department of 
Research and Statistics. 

Tables, charts, and textual interpretation of claims, 
benefits, placements, and other activities. Also contains 
articles, principally on the Florida law and _ its 
interpretation. 

Weekly Report on Selected Activities of Unemployment 
Compensation and Employment Service. Tallahassee. 1 p. 
Data on claims and benefit payments and on placements. 


GEORGIA 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. BureEAU oF UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION. 

Number and Amount of Payments, by County, for Week 
Ending Atlanta. 3 pp. (including informa- 
tional release). 

Unemployment Compensation Review. 
pared by Research and Statistics Section. 

Comprehensive statistical information, with text, con- 
cerning initial claims, appeals, continued claims, status of 
unemployment compensation fund, and local-office place- 
ment operations. 

Weekly Statistical Report. Atlanta. 6 pp. 

Data on placements and claims for benefit, by local 
office and for State. 


Monthly. Pre- 


HAWAII 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

BurBAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 

Trends and Totals. Honolulu. Quarterly. Prepared 
by Research and Statistics Unit. 

Primarily a house organ, with many brief informal ar- 
ticles. Includes summary statistical information on place- 
ment and unemployment compensation activities in the 
Territory and contains many excerpts from employment 
security bulletins in the States. 
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ILLINOIS 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR. DIVISION OF PLACEMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 


Employment Security Activities in Illinois, Week Ending 
Issued by Research and Statistics Section, 

Tables, charts, and brief text on claims and benefit 
activities, and on placements, shown for the State as a 
whole and for local offices. 








Illinois Employment Security Review. Chicago. Quar- 
terly. Printed. Issued by Research and Statistics 
Section. 

“The Review reports data on operations of the placement 
and unemployment programs of the Division and the re- 
sults of research relating to the employment security pro- 
gram.”’ The first issue is for July 1940; no others are 
planned until 1941, when January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber issues are scheduled. Contains special articles and de- 
tailed statistical information on the quarter’s operations, 


Illinois News. Chicago. Monthly. 

A house organ for employees of the Division; includes 
articles of professional interest, brief statistical data, and 
informal notes. 

Monthly Bulletin of Employment Security Activities. 
Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 

A detailed summary, principally in tabular form, of 
placement activities (including veterans and handicapped) 
and of claims and benefits. Local-office data are included. 

Summary of Placement Activities in Local Offices. 
Chicago. Monthly. 2 pp. (including informational 
release). 

DEPARTMENT OF LaBpor. Strate EMPLOYMENT SwRVICE, 


Employers’ Bulletin. Chicago. Semimonthly. 
Principally composed of listings of employees available 


through the State Employment Service. A_ similar 
Employers’ Bulletin is issued at La Grange. 
INDIANA 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. 
Activities of the Employment Service Section. Weekly. 


1 p. 

Percent of Change in Employment and Pay Rolls. In- 
dianapolis. Monthly. 2 pp. (ineluding informational 
release). 

Statistical data, with text, concerning manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries, with comparisons for 
previous periods. 

U. C. Commentator; Personnel Magazine of the Indiana 
Unemployment Compensation Division. Indianapolis. 
Monthly. 

Articles, reports from field offices, and brief notes. 
UNEMPLOYMENT CompENSATION Division and Strate 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 

indiana Employment Review. 
Printed. 4 pp. 

Statistics of employment and pay rolls; also brief 
articles, chiefly of employer interest. 


Indianapolis. Monthly. 
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IOWA 
BurEAU OF LABOR. 

Iowa Employment Survey. Des 
Printed. 4 pp. 

Statistics of employment (including a 5-year compara- 
tive table), accidents, and pay rolls; also a general sum- 
mary of business conditions and comments from various 
types of firms. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMISSION. 

The Observer. Monthly. 

Articles of professional interest, brief benefit statistical 
data, and news notes. Published for employees of the 
Commission. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CommissiON and SratTe 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 

Iowa Employment Service Bulletin. Des 
Monthly. Printed. 4 pp. 
Research and Statistics. 

Statistical summaries of placement and benefit activities, 
with brief articles directed chiefly to employers. Includes 
listing of selected applicants for employment. 

Report of Activities. Monthly. 
and Statistical Division. 


Tables and text giving comprehensive data on place- 
ment and benefit activities. 


Moines. Monthly. 


Moines. 
Prepared by Joint Section of 


Prepared by Research 


KANSAS 


Strats Lapor DEPARTMENT. 
Kansas Labor and Industrial Bulletin. Topeka. Monthly. 
Printed. 


Includes tables and charts on employment and pay 
rolls, bank debits, building permits, retail food prices, and 
industrial accidents. 


Stats Lasor DEPARTMENT. Division or UNEMPLOY- 


MENT COMPENSATION. 


Employment Security Topics. Topeka. Irregular. Pre- 
pared by Department of Research, Training, and Informa- 
tion. 

Each issue is devoted to a special statistical study. 
Began publication in May 1940 and has appeared once or 
twice monthly since. Replaces the series, Benefit Topics, 
of which 20 were issued in 1939. 

Information Bulletin. Irregular. Prepared by Depart- 
ment of Research, Training, and Information. 

Each issue is devoted to a special topic related to em- 
ployment security in Kansas. This publication takes 
over part of the field covered by Benefit Topics, discon- 
tinued in December 1939. Ten issues of the Bulletin 
appeared from January through July 1940. 

Monthly Summary—Employment Security Activities. 
Topeka. Prepared by Department of Research, Training, 
and Information. 

Tables giving placement and benefit data for the State, 
by local-office areas and by industries. Began publication 
January 1940. 

Placement and Insurance Charts. Irregular. 

Two or three l-page charts appear monthly concerning 
some phase of the State employment security program. 
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Preview of Employment Service and Benefit Activities for 
the Month Ended 1 p. Prepared by Depart- 
ment of Research, Training, and Information. 

Advance information concerning employment security 
activities. 

Weekly Summary of Employment Service and Benefit 
Activities. 1 p. Prepared by Department of Research, 
Training, and Information. 

Received since July 1940. Previous to that time a more 
detailed publication, entitled Weekly Report of Employment 
Service and Benefit Activities, was received. 


KENTUCKY 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Monthly Bulletin. Frankfort. 
Includes articles and legal notes on unemployment com- 
pensation, the employment offices, and other labor func- 
tions of the State. 


LOUISIANA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
TION CoMMISSION. 


Unemployment Compensation Benefit Checks, January 
1938 Through [month]. 1 p. Prepared by Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. 

Cumulative and comparative data by State and dis- 
tricts. 

Unemployment Compensation Benefit Statistics: Initial 
Claims Received in Central Office. Monthly. 1p. Pre- 
pared by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Shows claims activities in each local office, for each day 
of month, with State totals. 

Unemployment Compersation Benefit Statistics: Pre- 
liminary Benefit Statistics. Monthly. 1 p. Prepared 
by Department of Research and Statistics. 

Daily and cumulative State data, including payments 
for total and part-time unemployment. 


MAINE 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 

Activity Summary. Augusta. Quarterly. Prepared by 
Department of Research and Statistics. 

Tables and text analyzing unemployment compensation 
and placement activities by months. This journal was 
first issued in December 1939; change from quarterly to 
monthly basis is planned. 


Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 1 p. 
State summary of benefit and employment activities, 
and of status of unemployment compensation fund. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CoOMPENSA- 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMISSION. Strats Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE. 
[Month] Activity—Report for Period Augusta. 


L pm 
Claims, placements, and other employment service 
activities, by office. 


MARYLAND 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD. 


Quarterly Summary of Statistics. Compiled by Depart- 


ment of Research and Statistics. 
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Tables, charts, and text giving comprehensive benefit 
and placement data. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. State EMpPuLoy- 
MENT SERVICE. 


The Employment Angle. Baltimore. Quarterly. 

A house organ for employees of the Service. Contains 
articles of professional interest. ' 

Employment Service News. Baltimore. Monthly. 

Brief articles of employer interest, including a selected 
list of persons registered for employment. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 


Employment and Earnings of Wage-Earners in Principal 
Fields of Employment in Massachusetts. Monthly. 4 pp. 
Prepared by Division of Statistics. 

Text and tables, with index numbers, on employment 
and wages in manufacturing, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
utilities, construction, and other groups. 

Montily Survey— Miscellaneous Classes of Employment. 
Prepared by Division of Statistics. 

Brief summary and tables giving employment and wage 
data for laundries, hospitals, insurance companies, hotels, 
banks, and a miscellaneous classification. 

Division oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 

Monthly Statistical Bulletin. Prepared by Department 
of Research and Statistics. 

Tables and text showing claims and placement activi- 
ties by industries and local offices. Also includes trust- 
fund data and some special statistical surveys. Began 
publication December 1939 and contained substantially 
the same material as the Weekly Report of Activities, which 
was discontinued with issue for November 29, 1939. 

Summary of Local Office Activities—Week Ending 

4 pp. Prepared by Department of Re- 
search and Statistics. 

Gives active file, initial and continued benefit claims, 
placements, openings, and other data, including com- 
parison with previous week and year. 


Summary of Local Office Data. Monthly. 1 p. Pre- 
pared by Department of Research and Statistics. 

Shows especially the percentage of State totals com- 
prised by the activities of each local office. 


MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 

[Tables] Lansing. Monthly. 5 pp. 

A regular statistical release (without title), showing 
employment and pay-roll trends in manufacturing indus- 
tries, living costs, and compensable accidents. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 

Michigan State Employment Service Record. Monthly. 


3 pp. Prepared by Research, Statistics and Planning 
Section. 


A house organ for staff members, combined with tabular 
Monthly Report of Operations of Local Offices. 


Monthly Report on Employer Registrations. 1p. Pre- 
pared by Research, Statistics and Planning Section. 
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Monthly Report on Private and Solicited Public Place- 
ments Classified by Industry for Each Office. Prepared by 
Research, Statistics and Planning Section. 

Shows industrial classification of placements in detai! 
for State and each area. 

The M. U. C. C. News. Detroit. Monthly. 

Issued by the training department of the Commission 
for employees of the Commission. Contains articles of 
professional interest and brief notes. 


Quarterly Analysis of Placement Activities in Each 
Local Office. Prepared by Research, Statistics and Plan- 
ning Section. 

Extensive tables, with text, “designed primarily to 
provide various measures of the effectiveness of the 
placement program in each office.’”’ Includes placements 
per 100 field visits, placements among first 5 ranking 
industry groups for each office, and placement distribu- 
tion in selected occupational classes. 

Unemployment Compensation Bulletin. Detroit. Quar- 
terly. Prepared by Research, Statistics and Planning 
Section. 

Issued chiefly ‘“‘to present quarterly and long trend 
industrial information on claims, benefit and placement 
activities’ in Michigan. Began publication first quarter 
1939, superseding the monthly Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Bulletin and the Michigan State Employment Service 
Review. 

Weekly Advance Report of Selected Employment Security 
Activities. 1 p. Prepared by Research, Statistics and 
Planning Section. 

State summary—with comparisons for previous week 
and year—of placement activities, benefit-fund trans- 
actions, benefit payments and determinations, and claims 
activities. 

Weekly Bulletin on Claims and Benefit Activities by 
Area and Local Office. Prepared by Research, Statistics 
and Planning Section. 


Weekly Bulletin on Placements, Claims, and Benefits. 
3 pp. Prepared by Research, Statistics and Planning 
Section. 

Includes State summaries and local-office data. 


Weekly Comparison of Errors on Claims Returned to 
Local Offices With Total Number of Claims Received in 
Local Office; Errors Classified by Type of Claim. 2 pp. 
Prepared by Research, Statistics and Planning Section. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ComMIssION. State Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Report of Itinerant Activities by Office and Itinerant 
Points. Monthly. 4 pp. Prepared by Research, Statis- 
tics and Planning Section. 


Veterans’ News Letter. Detroit. Monthly 
Employment information and a report, by local offices, 
of new applications, placements, and active file. 


Weekly Report of Operations of Local Offices. Detroit. 
1 p. Prepared by Research, Statistics and Planning 
Section. 

Includes placements, field visits, applications, and total 
claims filed. 
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MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SociaL Security. 
pLOYMENT AND SECURITY. 


Minnesota Employment and Security News. Irregular. 

Published for employees of the Division. Contains 
articles of professional interest (including statistical data) 
and briefer notes. 

Minnesota Employment Review. St. Paul. 
4 pp. Printed. 
Section. 

Brief articles on employment security activities, and 
tables showing employment and pay rolls by industry and 
district. Regular summary data on placement activities, 
with frequent information on claims and benefits. 


Division or Em- 


Monthly. 
Prepared by Research and Statistics 


MISSISSIPPI 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE DIvIsION. 


STATE 


Monthly Summary of Activities by Offices. 1 p. 


Placements by Industries and Offices. Monthly. 1 p. 


MISSOURI 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
The Beacon. Bimonthly. 


Published by the informational service and personnel 
and training departments for employees of the Commis- 
sion. Includes articles and news notes. 


Jefferson City. 


Employment Service News. 
4 pp. 

Issued “‘to acquaint the employers of Kansas City with 
the facilities of the Missouri State Employment Service.” 
Consists chiefly of a list of persons registered for employ- 
ment. 

Monthly Bulletin. Jefferson City. 
partment of Research and Statistics. 

Detailed operating information on placement and bene- 
fit activities, including tables, charts, and textual inter- 
pretation. 


Report of Employment Service Activities (Except Place- 
ments), by Local Offices. Jefferson City. Monthly. 1 p. 
Prepared by Department of Research and Statistics. 

Includes claims taken. 

Report of Placements, by Local Offices. 
Monthly. 1 p. 
and Statistics. 


Kansas City. Monthly. 


Prepared by De- 


Jefferson City. 
Prepared by Department of Research 


Special Statistical Bulletin. Jefferson City. Irregular. 
Prepared by Department of Research and Statistics. 

Each issue is devoted to a statistical analysis of some 
aspect of employment security in the State. 
publication May 1940. 


Began 


St. Louis District Employment News. St. Louis. Semi- 
monthly. 4 pp. 
Brief notes for employers, with listing of selected appli- 


cants for employment. 


Veterans’ Placement News. Jefferson City. Monthly. 
Brief articles for employers and for veterans, including 
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“clearance orders” for jobs available and summary sta- 
tistical data on veterans’ placement activities, by local 
offices. 

MONTANA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Montana Unemployment Compensation Review. Helena. 
Monthly. 

Issued for employees of the Commission; contains arti- 
cles, news, reports from localities in the State, and a list 
of the Commission personnel. 


Summary of Unemployment Compensation Activities. 
Monthly. 

Tabular summaries of benefit and placement activities, 
with brief comment. Special statistical studies appear 
frequently. 


NEBRASKA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. UNEMPLOYMENT CoOMPENSA- 
TION DIvIsIoNn. 


Nebraska Unemployment Compensation Statistics. 
Monthly. Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 

Detailed information on claims and benefit activities, 
including locality, industry, age, amount of check, and 
type of unemployment. Also includes cumulative data 
on collections, payments, and status of trust fund. No 
placement material is given. 


NEVADA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
and UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIvISION. 


Nevada Job Indexer. Carson City. Monthly. 

Published for employees of the Service and Division. 
Contains articles; statistical data on claims, benefits, and 
placements; reports from area offices; and brief notes. 


DEPARTMENT OF LasBor. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSA- 
TION Dtvisron. 
Weekly Activities of the 
Service. 1 p. 
Includes information on claims as well as placements. 


Nevada State Employment 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BuREAU oF LABOR. 
SION. 


Strate EMpLoyMENT Service Drvi- 


News of Activities—Veterans’ Placement Service for New 
Hampshire. Concord. Monthly. 

Information for veterans, including summary of place- 
ment activities and listing of employment openings. 


Bureau or Lasor. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Drvision and State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


New Hampshire Monthly Review of Employment and 
Unemployment. Concord. 

Tabular summaries of benefit and placement activities, 
with rather full textual analysis. Also includes special 
articles in each issue. Began publication October 1939. 
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NEW JERSEY 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Service Digest of the New Jersey State Employment 
Service. Trenton. Monthly. Printed. 4 pp. 

Consists of local-office directory and listing of selected 
applicants for employment. Issued for employers. 


Summary of Unemployment Compensation Commission 
Activities. Trenton. Monthly. 3 pp. (including infor- 
mational release). Issued by Bureau of Research and 
Statistics and Bureau of Public Relations. 

Includes benefit-payment data by counties and place- 
ment information for State as a whole. 


NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Industrial Bulletin. Albany. Monthly. Printed. 

A review of the activities of the Department, including 
pay-roll data, summaries of placement and unemployment 
insurance activities, and labor-law and enforcement in- 
formation. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. DIVISION oF PLACEMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Employment Review. Albany and New York. Monthly. 
Published by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Includes special articles and comprehensive data on 
placement and benefit operations, the unemployment 
insurance fund, employer accounts and records, legislation 
and legal matters, and other points. Formerly entitled 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance Activities, and so 
published from April 1937 through December 1939. 


Operating Reports of the Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance. Albany and New York. Monthly. 
Prepared by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Statistical information concerning “the principal details 
of the insurance and placement operations of the field 
offices of the Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance. Tables are also included summarizing the 
clearance activities of the placement service’ for non- 
profitmaking offices in New York City and on other mat- 
ters. Data from a large number of daily, weekly, and 
monthly statistical reports, which are issued separately, 
are incorporated into this publication. 

Placement— Unemployment Insurance Bulletin. Albany. 
Monthly. 

Articles and brief notes published for the employees of 
the Division. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

North Carolina Labor and Industry. Raleigh. Monthly. 
Printed. 4 pp. 

Contains departmental information, a section on unem- 
ployment compensation, and statistics of employment, pay 
rolls, and construction. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Summary of Local Office Operations. Monthly. Pre- 
pared by Research and Statistics Department. 
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Comprehensive statistical data, with text, on placements, 
claims, and benefit payments, by local office and for the 
State. Includes cumulative figures and comparison with 
previous periods. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. State 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE Division. 


Employment News. Raleigh. Weekly. 2 pp. 
Concise weekly statistics and notes on employment 
service activities, with ‘Local Office Comments” and news. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION Bureau. Strate Emptoy- 

MENT SERVICE. 

North Dakota State Employment Service Messenger. 
Bismarck. Weekly. 1 p. Issued from Office of the 
Director. 

Brief notes for local offices, with summary table of place- 
ments by offices. 


WorRKMEN’sS COMPENSATION BurEAv. Strate Emptoy- 
MENT SeERvVIcE and UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Division. 


Monthly Statistical Bulletin. Bismarck. Prepared by 
Research and Statistics Section. 

Special articles, full textual comment on developments 
during month, and comprehensive statistical data on 
placements and benefit activities. 


OHIO 


BurREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 


Compensator. Columbus. Monthly. Printed. Pub- 
lished by Department of Public Information. 

Illustrated articles of professional interest, and briefer 
notes; issued for the employees of the Bureau. 


BuREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, Drvision 
OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 


[Statistical Tables.| Monthly. 

Several series of statistical tabulations, many of which 
are cumulated annually and semiannually, are issued 
regularly. Tabulations are currently received covering 
the following types of data: active claims, original pay- 
ments, exhaustions, and nonexhaustions, by office; benefit 
claims and payments, by type and calendar week; claims 
dispositions by initial and appeals authorities; distribution 
of benefit payments by time lapse between end of com- 
pensable week and date of payment, and between date of 
payment order and date of payment; initial and continued 
claims received, by calendar week, and average number of 
benefit recipients; initial and continued claims received, 
by office; interstate claims and benefit payments, by 
State; new and continued claims received, by office; new 
claims disposed of and initial determinations; new claims 
received and number and amount of benefit payments 
issued, by office; number of claimants whose benefit year 
ended, by benefit rate and number of full weeks of benefits 
received; State Employment Service activities, by office; 
placements reported, by office, duration, color, claimant 
status, and type; benefit payments classified (on sample 

















basis) by size and type of payment; and number and 
amount of benefit payments classified (on sample basis) 
by major industry groups. Summary tables are also 
issued covering activities of central and local offices. 


BurEAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
PLOYMENT SERVICE DIvISsION. 


News Letter. Cleveland. Biweekly. 2 pp. 
Lists available workers and has brief notes on the Em- 
ployment Service. Issued chiefly for employers. 


State Em- 


OKLAHOMA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION AND PLACEMENT. 


Az-U-Labor. Monthly. Published by the Personnel, 
Training and Information Service. 

A house organ containing professional articles, reports 
from localities, and brief notes. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAaBor. StTaTE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


Employment News. Seminole. Monthly. 4 pp. 
Issued for employers; includes selected list of applicants 
for employment. 


Veterans’ News Letter. Oklahoma City. Monthly. 
News of interest to veterans, including report of place- 
ments, by office. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 


Original and Continued Claims Received and Original and 
Continued Claims Rejected by the Benefit Payment Section. 
Harrisburg. Monthly. Prepared by Research and Sta- 
tistics Section. 

Includes basic data for each office, and shows reasons 
for rejections for the State and for Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Employment; A Monthly Statistical Bulletin 
of Employment Conditions. Harrisburg. Prepared by 
Research and Statistics Section. 

Comprehensive estimates of the total number of workers 
employed in each Pennsylvania county. “The data are 
based upon a census made during the third quarter of 1939 
of all employers covered by the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Law. These are carried forward monthly on the 
basis of the contribution reports of identical firms and pe- 
riodic reports on local employment conditions.” Began 
publication July 1940. The material previously appeared 
only in a report of Area Employment Changes and Tenden- 
cies, submitted to the Secretary of the Department by the 
Director of the State Employment Service. 


Statistical Information Bulletin. Harrisburg. 
lar. Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 

This Bulletin is “released primarily for administrative 
use within the Bureau.’’ Each issue presents a special 
statistical study of some aspect of employment security 
in the State. From the first issue of February 15, 1940, 
to September 1, 16 numbers had appeared. 


Irregu- 


Bulletin, October 1940 


Trends and Totals. Harrisburg. Monthly. Prepare 
by Research and Statistics Section. 

A comprehensive “record of unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment service activities in Pennsylvania.”’ 
The placement data replace the former monthly Field 
Office Activities Report of the State Employment Service. 
Special articles are no longer used in this publication. 


Veterans Placement Activities; A Monthly Statistical 
Summary. Harrisburg. Prepared by Research and Sta- 
tistics Section for the Veterans’ Representative, State Em- 
ployment Service. 

Charts and detailed statistical analysis, with brief 
textual review. First issued November 1939. 


Weekly Financial Summary. 1 p. Prepared by Cur- 
rent Statistics Unit, Research and Statistics Section. 
Charts and tables, with cumulative data from 1936. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU oF Em- 
PLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


Easton Employment Survey. Easton. Monthly. 
Data on employment in the city, and notes for employers 
concerning facilities of the Employment Service. 


Monthly Survey of Erie Employment. Erie. 

Data on pay rolls, employment, and hours worked, 
with brief notes and a listing of persons registered for 
employment. 


RHODE ISLAND 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD. 

Monthly Statistical Bulletin. Prepared by Research 
and Statistics Unit. 

Tables, charts, and text giving comprehensive data on 
claims, benefit payments, and placement activities. 


Occupational Distribution of Active Applicants for 
Work at the District Employment Security Offices. Monthly. 
Prepared by Research and Statistics Unit. 

Uses detailed occupational classification. 
for February 1, 1940, latest issue seen. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


News and Review. Monthly. 
Service. 

Brief professional and news notes for staff members. 
Some issues have summary data on benefits and place- 


ments. 


Issued by Informational 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


South Dakota Unemployment Compensation Comments; 
A Monthly Informational Bulletin. Aberdeen. Monthly. 
Prepared by Research and Statistics Division. 

Special articles on employment security in the State, 
including placement operations and the provisions of the 
unemployment compensation law. Began publication 
May 1940 in order to explain to the “people of South 
Dakota”’ the “functions, rulings and purposes” of the 
Commission 
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Summary [of] Operations. Monthly. 

Claims, benefit, and placement data for the State and 
for local offices, with occupational and industrial distri- 
bution of placements. 


TENNESSEE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION DIVISION. 


Data Relating to Trends and Operations. Monthly and 
weekly. Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 

Tables and charts on claims, benefits, placements, and 
other operations. Began publication August 1940. 

Monthly Statistical Summary Operations. Prepared by 
Research and Statistics Section. 

Tables, charts, and brief text giving full data on claims 
and benefits by industry, local office, and other categories. 
Shows placement activities for industry, local office, occu- 
pation, and various personal characteristics of applicants. 
Began publication April 1940. A weekly Statistical Sum- 
mary Operations was discontinued after July 27, 1940, 
“in order that the monthly bulletin may be enlarged.” 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Division. Strate EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SECTION. 


Activities. Monthly. 1 p. 

Claimants Placed in Private Industry. Nashville. 
Monthly. 1 p. 

By area office, with cumulative data for a calendar year. 


Compensation Claims Report. Nashville. Weekly. 1 p. 

Data on initial, waiting-period, and compensable claims 
for area offices, with cumulative data from first of year. 

Private Placements. Nashville. Weekly and monthly. 
1 p. each. 

Classified as industrial, domestic, and commercial; shows 
cumulative data for calendar year. 

Solicited Public Placements. Nashville. Monthly. 1 p. 

By area office, with cumulative data for calendar year. 


TEXAS 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Suggestions—Texas State Employment Service. Weekly. 

Articles and notes designed as professional helps to 
employees of the Service. Includes statistical summary of 
placement activities. 


VERMONT 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Comparative Activity Report. Weekly (2 pp.) and monthly 
(3 pp.). Prepared by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Data by local office on employment service activities 
and on claims and benefit payments, with cumulative 
figures. The monthly issue includes percentage of change 
from previous month. 

Facts and Figures. Quarterly. 


Special articles and statistical studies of employment 
security activities in Vermont. Also has comprehensive 
tables and charts on claims, benefits, placements, and 
related operations. 


WASHINGTON 


OrriceE oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND Ptacr- 
MENT. 


Research and Statistics Bulletin. Irregular. Prepared 
by Research and Statistics Department. 

Data on current employment security trends, and special 
statistical studies. Bulletin No. 5, March 15, 1940, 
consists of tables on the operation of the Washington 
Unemployment Compensation Law during 1939. 

Weekly Report—Number and Amount of Warrants 
Written by Local Office. Olympia. 1 p. 

Includes cumulative totals for calendar year, with 
comparisons with previous week and year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


DEPARTMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE DIvIsION. 


Employment Service of West Virginia. Charleston. 
Bimonthly. 

Features articles on leading industries of the State. 
Includes other material of professional interest to staff 
members and contains statistical summaries of employ- 
ment service activities. 


WISCONSIN 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Tables and Statistical Releases. Prepared by Statistical 
Department. 

Several series of tables and releases presenting weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly data on operations under the 
Wisconsin unemployment compensation law are issued 
regularly. Series currently received include the following 
types of data: employment and pay-roll statistics, by in- 
dustry group; trends in employment, pay rolls, earnings, 
and employee hours, for 25 principal cities; comparative 
statistics of placements; employment service activities, by 
office; number of claims filed for total, part-total, and 
partial unemployment benefits, by district (weekly and 
quarterly); and interstate claims received as agent State 
and as liable State. 


WYOMING 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ComMISssION. State Em- 

PLOYMENT SeErRvIcE Division. 

Weekly Bulletin. Casper. 

General news, data on private placements, and reports 
from local offices showing status of work projects (public 
and private). 
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